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r the Right Honouable | 


R 1 G: H WF 4 R 2 
EARL of Bur linggon, 


My Lo i D, & i 84 
Fo 7 ES UR Pat's Rules,” in eaſy ute, 
8 tell 7 | 
| x "He felt the Paſſion, he 2 h 
= well. ; 


, that ſaft Art ſuccesfully refi'd, 
Tho angry Cæſar frown'd, the Fair were kind, 
More Illi from Love, than Thrant's Malice, flow 3 
Jove's' Thunder Hriles leſs fure it than Cupid! s Bow: 
' Az 4.89 FE | Ovid 


DEDICATION. 
Ovid both felt the Pain, and found the Eaſe, , 
Phyſicians fludy moft their own Diſeaſe. 

The Practice of that Age in this we try, 

Ladies wonld liſten then, and Lovers lhe. _ 
Who flatter'd moſt the Fair, were muf? polite, 

1 Each thought her own Admirer in the right : 

11 To be but faintly rude was criminal ; 

1 But to be boldly ſo, aton'd for all. p - 
1 Breeding was banifh'd for the fair One's ſale; 

[ The Sex neer gives, but ſuffers ours ſhou'd take. 
| Advice to you, my Lord, in vain we bring, 


The Flow'rs n&er fail to meet the blooming Spring. 

1 Tho” you poſſeſs all Nature's Gifts, take care; 

i; Love's Queen has Charms, but fatal is ber Snare. 

| On all that Goddeſs her falſe Smiles beſtows, 

| As on the Seas ſbe reigns, from whence ſhe roſe 

3 Young Zephyrs ſigh with fragrant Breath, ſoft Gales 

il Guide her gay Barge, and fell the ſilken Sails. 

5. Each filver Wave in beanteous Order moves, 

N | Fair as her Beſom, gentle as her Dees; 

But he that once embarks, too ſurely finds = 
A ſullen Sky, black Storms, and angry Mind. 
Cares, Fears, and Anguiſb, hov'ring on the C aft, 
And Wrecks of Wretches by their Folly loft. © 

When coming Time ſhall bleſs you with a Bride, 

Let Paſſion not perſuade, but Reaſon guides 

Inſtead of Gold, let gentle Truth endear; 


Sbe has moſi Charms, whey 1s. the 1 fincere, . "THe" 
| 2 Sbun 


— 


— 


DEDICATION. 
Shun vain Variety, tis but Diſeaſe; © 
Weak Appetites are ever hard to pleaſe. * 
The Nymph muſt fear to be inquiſitive ; 
*Tis for the Sex Quiet to believe. 
Her Air an eaſy Confidence muſt ſhow, - 
And ſhun to find, what ſbe won d dread 1 Tnotu; 
Still charming with all Arts that can engage, 
Aud be the JULIANA of the Age. 
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| BOOK I. 


; Tranſlated 
EE 


N Cupid's School, whoe'er wou'd take 

Degree, 

7 wp learn his Rudiments, by reading me. 

Seamen with failing Art their Veſſels 
move; 

Art guides the Chariot: Art inſtructs to Love. 

. Of Ships and Chariots others know the Rule; 

But I am Maſter in Love's mighty School. 

| A 4 Cupid 


Ul 


— R * 4 
—Y 7 — * N 


id indeed 3 is obſtinate and wild, 
A ſtubborn God; but yet the God's a Child: 
Eaſy to govern in his tender Age, . 1 


Like fierce Achilles in his Pupillage * 


That Heroe, born for Conqueſt, trembli ing ſiood | 

Before the Centaur, and receiv'd the Rod. 

As en mollify'd his cruel Mind 

With Art; and taught his warlike Hands to wind 

The filver Strings of his melodious Lyre: 

So Love's fair Goddeſs does my Soul inſpire 

To teach her ſofter Arts; to ſooth the Mind, 

Ard ſmooth the rugged Breaſts of Human Kind. 

Yet Cupid and Achilles, each with Scorn 

And Rage were fill'd; and both were Goddeſs-born. 

The Bull, reclaim'd and yok'd, the Burden draws : 

The Horſe receives the Bit within his Jaws. a 
And ſtubborn Love ſhall, bend beneath my Sway 
1 ho ſtruggling oft he ſtrives to diſobey. 

He ſhakes his Torch, he wounds me with his Darts; 
But vain his Force, and vainer are his Arts. 

The more he burns my Soul, or wounds my Sight, 
The more he teaches to revenge the Spite. 
I boaſt no Aid the Delphian God affords, 

Nor Auſpice from the Flight of chatteriog Birds, 
Nor Clio, nor her Siſters have I ſeen, , _. 
Az Heſad ſaw them on the ſhady Green: | 
Experience makes my Work a Truth fo try'd, 
You may believe; and Venus be my Guide. 

Far hence ye Veſtals be, who bind your Huir; 
And we, who Gowns below our Ancles wear. 


4. 


* 
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Book I. Oy 1-D's Art of Love. 


I fing the Brothels looſe and unconfin d, 
Th' unpuniſhable Pleaſures of the Kind; ; 
Which all alike, for Love, or Money find. 

You, who in Cupid's Rolls inſcribe your Name, 
Firſt ſeek an Obje& worthy of your Flame; 

Then ſtrive with Art, your Lady's Mind to gain: | 
And laſt, provide your Love may long remain. _ 
On theſe three Precepts all my Work ſhall move: 
Theſe are the Rules and Principles of Love. 

Before your Youth with Marriage is oppreſt, 
Make choice of one who ſuits your Humour beſt: 
And ſuch a Damſel drops not from the Sky; 

She muſt be ſought for with a curious Eye. 

The wary Angler, in the winding Brook, 

Knows what the Fiſh, and where to bait his Hook, | 

The Fowler and the Huntſman know by Name 20 
The certain Haunts, and Harbour of their Game. 

So muſt the Lover beat the likelieft Ground 
Th' Aſſemblies where his Quarry moſt abounds, 


Nor ſhall my Novice wander far aſtray ; _—_ 
Theſe Rules ſhall put him in the ready Way. 33 
Thou ſhalt not ſail around the Continent, 9 


As far as Perſeus, or as Paris went: 

For Rome alone affords thee ſuch a Store, 

As all the World can hardly ſhew thee more. 

The Face of Heav'n with fewer Stars is crown'd, 

Than Beauties in the Roman Sphere are found. 
Whether thy Love is bent on bloomin g Youth, ' 


Es. © 


On dawning Sweetneſs, in unartful Trab; ; + 2507 
d vi 


Or courts the juicy Joys of riper Growth; _ 
Here may'ſ thou find thy full Defires in both. = 


= 6: Or 


10 'Oviy's A of Love. Bock I. 


Or if Autumnal Beauties pleaſe thy Sight 

(An Age that knows to give, and take delight; ) 

Millions of Matrons of the graver Sort, 

In common Prudence, will not balk the Sport, 
In Summer's Heats thou need'ſt but only go 

To Pompey's cool and ſhady Portico; 

Or Concord's Fane; or that proud Edifice, 

Whoſe Turrets near the baudy Suburb riſe : 

Or to that other Portico, where ſtands 

The cruel Father urging his Commands, 

And fifty Daughters wait the Time of Reſt, 

'To plunge their Poniards in the Bridegrooms Breaft. 

Or Venus Temple; where, on Annual Nights, 

They mourn Adonis with Hrian Rites. 

Nor ſhun the Fewwjh Walk, where the foul Drove, 

On Sabbaths, reſt from ev'ry thing but Love. 

Nor Iiir Temple; for that facred Whore 

Makes others, what to Fove ſhe was before, 

And if the Hall itſelf be not bely'd, | 

Een there the Cauſe of Love is often try'd. 

Near it at leaſt, or in the Palace Yard ; 

From whence the noiſy Combatants are heard. 

The crafty Counſellors, in formal Gown, 

There gain another's Cauſe, but loſe their own. 

There Eloquence is nonpluſt in the Suit; 

And Lawyers, who had Words at Will, are mute. 

Vinus, from her ad joining Temple, ſmiles, 

To ſee them caught in their litigious Wiles. 

Grave Senators lead home the youthful Dame; 

Returning Clients, when they Patrons came. 


* 


„4 
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Bock I. Ov 1 D's Art of Love. 11 
But above all, the Play - houſe is the Place ; 5 
There's Choice of Quarry in that narrow Chace. 

There take thy Stand, and ſharply looking out, 
Soon may*ſt thou find a Miſtreſs in the Rout; 8 
For length of Time, or for a fingle Bout. 

The Theatres are Berries for the Fair: 

Like Ants on Mole- hills, thither they repair: 

Like Bees to Hives, ſo num'rouſly they throng, 
It may be ſaid, they to that Place belong. 

Thither they ſwarm, who have the publick Voice: 
There chooſe, if Plenty not diſtracts thy Choice. 

To ſee, and to be ſeen, in heaps they run; 

Some to undo, and ſome'to be undone. 

From Romulus the Riſe. of Plays began, 

To his new Subjects a commodious Man; 
Who, his unmarried Soldiers to ſupply, 

Took care the Commonwealth ſhould multiply: 
Providing Sabine Women for his Braves, 
Like a true King, to get a Race of Slaves. 
His Play-houſe, not of Parian Marble made, 
Nor was it ſpread with purple Sails for Shade. 
The Stage with Ruſhes, or with Leaves they ftrew'd : 
No Scenes in Proſpect, no machining God, | 
On Rows of homely Turf they fat to ſee, 

Crown'd with the Wreaths of ev'ry common Tree. 
There, while they fit in ruſtick Majeſty, - 
Each Lover had his' Miſtreſs in his Eye; tl 
And whom he faw moſt ſuiting to his Mind, 4 
For Joys of matrimonial Rape deſign'd. 
' Scarce cou'd they wait the Plaudit in their Haſte; 
But ere the Dances and the Song were paſt, - 


The 


12 Ovi p' Art of, Love. Book I. 
The Monarch gave the Signal from his Throne: 
And riſing, bade his merry Men fall o. 


The Martial Crew, like Soldiers ready preſt, 
"Juſt at the Word (the Word too was The Beſt ) 
With joyful Cries each other animate; _ 


Some chooſe, and. ſome at Hazard ſeize their . 
As Doves from Eagles, or from Wolves ey pt rn 


So from their lawleſs Lovers fly the Dames. 
Their Fear was one, but not one Face of Fear: 
Some rend the lovely Treſſe, of their Hair: 


Her abſent Mother, one invokes in vain; 

One ſtands amaz d, not daring to complain; 

The nimbler truſt their Feet, the ſlow remain. 

But nought availing, all are Captives led, 

Trembling and Bluſhing, to the Genial Bed. 
She who too long reſiſted, or deny'd, 

The luſty Lover made by force a Bride; 


And with ſuperior Strength, compell'd her to his Side. 


1 


8 


Some ſhriek, and ſome are ſtruck with dumb Deſpair. 


i 


| 


- Then ſooth'd her thus !—— My Souls far better part, 


Ceaſe weeping, nor afflict thy tender Heart: 

For what thy Father to thy Mother was, 

That Faith to thee, that folemn Vow I paſs ! 
Thus Romulus became fo popular; 

This was the way to thrive in Peace and War; 

To pay his Army, and freſh Whores to bring: 


Who would not fight for ſuch a gracious King ! " 


Thus Love in i heatres did firſt improve; 
And Theatres are ftill the Scene of Love. 
Nor ſhun the Chariots and the Courſer's Race; 


The Circus is no inconvenient Place. 


No 


Book I. Ov1 D' Art of Love. 


No need is there of talking, on the Hand; _ 
Nor Nods, nor Signs, which Lovers underſtand. | 
But boldly. next-the Fair your Seat provide; 
Cloſe as you can to hers; and Side, by Side, 
Pleas'd or unpleas' d, no matter; crouding 1 ITY 
For ſo the Laws of publick Shows permit. : 


4 — 


Then find occaſion to begin Diſcourſe; _ ANY i 


% 
» * . 
* 


Inquire whoſe Chariot this, and whoſe 85 i # 


To whatſoever Side ſhe i is inclig' 'd, een Wo 
Suit all your I nclinations ta her Mind ; 
Like what ſhelikes, from thence your Court boats: * 
And whom ſhe favours, wiſh that he may win, 
But when the Statues of the Deities, * 

In Chariots roll d, appear beſore the Prize; 
When Venus comes, with deep Devotion riſe. 8 
If Duſt be on her Lap, or Grains of Sand ; * 
Bruſh both away with your officious. Hand. Sl 
If none be there, yet bruſh. that Nothing thence 3, . 
And ſtill to touch her Lap make ſome Pretence. 
Touch any thing of hers ; and if her Train us 
Sweep on the Ground, let it not ſweep i in vain ; 'F 
But gently take it up and, wipe it clean | 
And while you wipe it, with obſerving be,” = 
Who knows but you may ſee her naked Thighs ! * 
Obſerve who fits behind her ; and beware, 


Leſt bis incrogching Knee ſhould preſs the Fair. 


Light Service takes light Minds;: For ſome 5 1 


Of Favours won, by lay ing Cuſhions well; 
By fanning Faces, ſome their Fortune meets. 3% N 


And ſome by laying Footſiools for their Feet. 
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Theſe Overtures of Love the Circus gives; 

Nor at the Sword- play lefs the Lover thrives: 

For there the Son of Yenxs fights his Prize; 

And deepeſt Wounds are oft receiv'd from Eyes. 
One, while the Croud their Acclamations make, - 
Or while he bets, and puts his Ring to Stake, 
Is ftruck from far, and feels the flying Dart? 
And of the SpeQtacle is made 4 Part. 

Ce/ar wou'd repreſent a Naval Fight, 

For his own Honour, and for Reme"s Delight. 
From either Sea the Youths and Maidens come; 
And all the World was then contain'd in Rome! 
In this vaſt Concourſe, in this Choice of Game; 
What Roman Heart but felt a foreign Flame?) 
Once more our Prince prepares to make us glad; 
And the remaining Eaſt to Rome will add. | 
Rejoice ye Reman Soldiers in your Urns, * g 


Your Enſigus from the Parthians ſhall return; 

And the ſlain Craf# ſhall no longer mourn. 

A Youth is ſent thoſe Trophies to demand ; 

And bears his Father's Thunder in his Hand : 

Doubt not th* Imperial Boy in Wars unſeen, 

In Childhood all of Cz/ar's Race are Men. 

Celeſtial Seeds ſhoot out before their Day, 

Prevent their Yeats, and brook no dull Delay. 

Thus Infant Hereults the Snakes did pre: 
And in his Cradle did his Sire conſeſs. 
Bacchus a Boy, yet like 4 Herve fotight'z © © 
And early Spoils from coriquer'd Indra brought. 6 
Thus you your Father's Troops ſhall lead to Fight; 1 

And thus ſhall vanquiſh in your Father's Right. 
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Theſe 


Bock I. Ov 'r Art of Lov. 15 
Theſe Rudiments you to your Lineage owe | 
Born to increaſe your Titles, as you grow, © 
Brethren you had, revenge your Brethren flain ; 
= have a Fither, and his Rights maintain. 

md by your Country's Parent, and your own, 
Er. your Country, and reſtore his Throne. 
Your Enemies affert an impious Caſe ; 
You fight both for divine and human Laws. 
Already in their Cauſe they are o'ercome; 
Subject them too, by Force of Arms, to Rome. 5 
Great Father Mars with greater Cz/ay jolt ; f 


To give a proſp'rous Omen to your Line: 

One of you is, and one ſhall be divine. 

I propheſy you ſhall, you ſhall o *ercome: ö 

My Verſe ſhall bring you back in Triumph home. 2 

Speak in my Verſe, extior. to loud Alarms: NN 

O were my Numbers equal to your Arms, 

Then would I fing the Parthians Overthrow: 

Their Shot averſe ſent from a flying Bow. 

The Parthians, who already flying fight; 

Already give an Omen of their Flight. 

O when will come the Day, by Heav'n deign'd, | 

When thou the beſt and faireſt of Mankind, | 

Drawn by white Horſes ſhalt in Triumph ride, | 

Wich conquer'd Slaves attending on thy Side; | 

Slaves, that no longer can be ſafe in Flight; | : | 

O glorious Object, O ſurptifing >... ha 5 | 
; 


O Day of Public oy; too god to end in Night! 
On ſuch a Day, if thou, and next to ther, 


Some Beauty fits the Spectacle to ſee: 
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If ſhe inquire the Names of conquer'd Kings, 
Of Mountains, Rivers, and their hidden Springs, 
Anſwer to all thou know'ſt ; and if need be, 
Of things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly : 
This is Euphrates, crown'd with, Reeds ; and there 
Flows the ſwift Tigris, with his Sea · green Hair. 
Invent new Names of Things unknown before ; 
Call this Armenia; that the Caſpian Shore: 
Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian Youth; | 
Talk probably ; no matter for the Truth. 
In Feaſts, as at our Shows, new Means abound; 


More Pleaſure there, than that of Wine, is found. 


The Papbian Goddeſs there her Ambuſh lays ; 
And Love, betwixt the Horns of Bacchus, plays: 
Defires increaſe at ev'ry ſwilling Draught; 


Brisk Vapours add new Vigour to the Thought. 


There Cupid's purple Wings no Flight afford; 

But wet with Wine, he flutters on the Board. 

He ſhakes his Pinions, but he cannot move; 

Fix d he remains, and turns a Maudlin Love. 
Wine warms the Blood, and makes the Spirits flow); 
Care flies, and Wrinkles from the Forehead go: 
Exalts the Poor, invigorates the Weakz 
Gives Mirth and Laughter, and a Roy Cheek. 


Bold Truths i it ſpeaks ; and ſpoken, dares maintain ns. 


And brings our old Simplicity again. 

Love ſparkles in the Cup, and fills it higher: 
Wine feeds the Flames, and Fuel. adds to Fire. 
But chooſe no Miſtreſs in thy drunken Fit; 


Wiee gld to mugh their Betis awd their Wi ay 


Book I, 


Nor . 


Book I. Ov1D's Art of Love. 17 
Nor truſt thy Judgment when the Tapers dance; ＋ 
But ſober and by Day, thy Suit advance. | 
By Day-light Paris judg'd the beauteous Three 
And for the faireſt, did the Prize decree. vA 
Night is a Cheat, and all Deſormities 
Are hid, or leſſen'd in her dark Diſguiſe. | 
The Sun's fair Light each Error will confeſs, 
In Face, in Shape, in Jewels, and in Dreſs. . 
Why name I ev'ry Place where Youths abound ? | 
'Tis loſs of time; and a tao fruitful, G rounc. 
The Baian Baths, where Ships at Anchor ride, 
And wholſom Streams from Sulphur Fountains glide: - / 
Where wounded Youths are by Experience taught, 
The Waters are leſs healthful than they thought 
Or Diaz's Fane, which near the Suburb lies 
Where Priefts, for-their. Promotion, fight a-Prize. - '1. 7" 
That Maiden Goddeſs is Love's : mortal oc AA 
And much from het his Subjects under go. | viz] 
Thus far the ſportful Muſe, with Myrtle bound, 
Has ſung where lovely Laſſes may be ſounſſ. 
Now let me ſing, how ſhe who wounds y our Mind. 
With Art, may be to cure your Wounds inclin d. 
Young Nobles, to my Laws Attention lend?: 
And all you yulgar of my School attend.  -/ 
Firſt then believe, all Women may be wonn 
Attempt with Confidence, the Work is done. 
The Graſhopper ſhall firſt forbear to ſing 
In Summer Seaſon, or the Birds in Spring; 
Than Women can xeſiſt your flattring Skill: 
Een She will yield, who ſwears ſhe never will. : 
. Ta. 


18 Ovid's Art of Love. Book! 


To ſecret Pleaſure both the Sexes move; 

But Women moſt, who moſt diſſemble Love. 

'T were beſt for us, if they wou'd firſt declare; 

Avow their Paſſion, and ſubmit to Prayer. 

The Cow, by lowing, tells the Bull her Flame: 

The neighing Mare invites her Stallion to the Game. 

Man is more temp'rate in his Luſt than they; 

And more than Women, can his Paſſion ſway. 

Biblis, we know, did firft- her Love declare; 

And had recourſe to Death in her Deſpair. 

Her Brother She, her Father Myrrba ſought ; 

And lov'd; but loy'd not as a Daughter ought. 

Now from a Tree the ftills her od'rous Tears; 

Which yet the Name of her who ſhed em bears. 
In 1a's ſhady Vale a Bull appear'd ; 

White as the Snow, the faireſt of the Herd; 


Betwixt his equal Horns and ample Bro re: 
The Love and Wiſh of: all che Cretan Cows. 
The Queen beheld him as his Head he rear'd; 
And envy*d ev'ry Leap he gave the Herd, 
A ſecret Fire ſhe nouriſh'd ä 

And hated ev'ry Heifer he careſs d. 


A Beauty-ſpot of black there only roſe/, 


A Story known, and known for true, Lie; 


Nor Crete, though lying, can the Trath conceal. 


She ſtrok'd, ſhe fed him with her Royal Hand: 


Was pleas'd in Paſtures: with the Herd to rome: 
And Minos by the Bull was overcome. 
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Ceaſe, Queen, with Gems b adorn thy beauteous Brows; 
e Monarch of thy Heart no Jewel knows. | 

or in thy Glaſs compoſe thy Looks and Eyes; 

ure from all thy Charms thy Lover lies: 

et truſt thy Mirrour, when it tells thee true; 

hou art no Heifer to allure his View. 

don wou'dſi thou quit thy Royal Diadem 

o thy fair Rivals ; to be horn'd like them. 

Minos pleaſe, no Lover ſeek to find; 

not, at leaſt ſeek one of human Kind. # 

The wretched Queen the — Court faikkkes- 
Woods and Wilds her Habitation makes : 

he curſes ev'ry beauteous'Cow the ſees; 

\h, why doſt thou my Lord and Maſter pleaſe! 

And think'ſt, ungrateful Creature as thou art, 

With frisking aukwardly, to gain his Heart. 

he ſaid; and firaight commands with frowning _ 
o put her, undeſerving, to the Yoke. : 

dr feigns ſome holy Rites of Sacrifice, 
\nd ſees her Rivals Dedth with joyful Eyes: 
Then when the bloody Prieft kaß done his Patt; 
leas'd, ih her Hand ſhe holds the beating Heart 3 
or from à fcornful Taunt can featce refrain; 
o, Fool; and Nrive to pleaſe my Love agtin. 
Now ſhe wou'd be Fun, 1. now ; 
One bvre 4 Bull; and one was made a Cow.) 
Vet ſhe it Rift Her brutal 'Bliſs 6btain'd ; 

And in a wooden Cow the Bull ſuftain'd : 

Fill'd with his Setd, atcompliſh'd her Defire 3 
rin, by his Förm, the Son betray'd the Sire. 


If 


* 
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If Arreas Wife to Inceſt had not run, 

(But ah, how hard it is to love but one!) 

His Courſer's Phabus had not driv'n away, 

To ſhun that Sight, and interrupt the Day. 

Thy Daughter, Ni/us, pull'd thy purple Hair; 

And barking Sea-dogs yet her Bowels tear. 

At Sea and Land Atrides ſav'd his Life; 

Vet fell a Prey to his adult'rous Wife. 

Who knows not what Revenge Medea ſought, 

When the ſlain Offspring bore the Father's Fault ? 

Thus Phanix did a Woman's Love bewail: | 

Ard thus Hippolytus by Phedra fell. L 

Theſe Crimes revengeful Matrons did commit ; 

Hotter their Luſt, and ſharper is their Wit. 

Doubt not from them an eaſy Victory: 

Scarce of a thouſand Dames will one deny. 

All Women are content that Men ſhou'd woo: 

She who complains, and She who will not do. 

Reſt then ſecure, Whate er thy Luck may prove, 

Not to be hated for declaring Love : % | 

And yet: how canſt thou mils, ſince Womankind | 

Is frail and vain ; and ftill to Change inclin'd? 

Old Husbands, and ſtale Galants they deſpiſe ; 

And more another's than their own, they prize, 

A larger Crop adorns our Neighbour's Field, 

More Milk. his Kine from ſwelling Udders yield. 
Firſt gain the Maid : By her thou ſhalt be fure 

A free Acceſs, .and eaſy to procure: - 

Who knows what to her Office does belong, 

I; in the Secret, and can hold her tongue. 


Bribe 


ibe 
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ribe her with Gifts, with Promiſes, and Pray r: 

or her good Word goes far in Love Affairs. 

he Time and fit Occaſion leave to her, = 

hen ſhe moſt aptly can thy Suit prefer. 114 

he Time for Maids to fire their Lady's et | g 

s when they find her in a merry Mood. bt, 

hen all things at her Wiſh and. Pleaſure n move; 

ler Heart is open then, and free to Love. 

hen Mirth and Wantonneſs to Luft betray, 

ind ſmooth the Paſſage to the Lover's Way. N 

roy ſtood the Siege, when fill'd with anions Cue: 1 21 

Dne merry Fit concluded all the War. "48 270284 
If ſome fair Rival vex her jealous Mind, 

fer thy Service to revenge in Kind. . 

nſtrut the Damſel, while ſhe combs her Hair, 
o raiſe the Choler of that injur'd Fair: 

und ſighing, make her Miſtreſs underſtand, - 

he has the Means of Vengeance in her Hand. 

hen, naming thee, thy humble Suit prefer; 

Ind ſwear thou languiſheſt and dy' for her. 

hen let her loſe no time, but puſh at all; 

or Women ſoon are rais'd, and ſoon they fall. 

ive their firſt Fury Leiſure to relent, 

hey melt like Ice, and ſuddenly repent. 

T' enjoy the Maid, will that thy Suit advance ? 

Tis a hard Queſtion, and a doubtful Chance. 

Dne Maid corrupted, bauds the better for't; 

Another for herſelf wou'd keep the Sport. 


hy Bus'neſs may be further'd or delay; d. 
ut by my Counſel, let alone the Maid: 
E'en 
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Een tho? ſhe ſhou'd conſent to do the Feat? 
The Profit's little, and the Danger great. 
I will not lead thee through a rugged Road; 
But where the Way lies open, ſafe, and broad. 
Yet if thou find'ſt her very much thy Friend; | 
And her good Face her Diligence commend: 
Let the fair Miſtreſs. have thy firſt Embrace, 
And let the Maid come after in her Place. 

But this I will adviſe, and mark my words, 
For 'tis the beſt Advice my Skill affords 
If needs thou with the Damſel wilt begin; 
Before th' Attempt is made, make ſure to win: 
For then the Secret better will be kept; 

And ſhe can tell no Tales when once ſhe's dipt. 
*Tis for the Fowler's Int'reſt to beware, 

The Bird intangled, ſhou'd not ſcape the Snare. 
The Fiſh once prick'd, avoids the bearded Hook: 
And ſpails the Sport of all the neighb'ring Brook. 
But if the Wench be thine, ſhe makes thy Way; 
And for thy ſake, her Miſtreſs will betray ; 

Tell all ſhe knows, and all ſhe hears her ſay. 

. Keep well the Counſel of thy faithful Spy: 

So ſhalt thou learn whene'er ſhe treads awry. 

All things the Stations of their Seaſons keep : 
And certain Times there are to ſow and reap. 
Ploughmen and Sailors for the Seaſon ſtay, 

One to plough Land, and one to plough the Sea : 
So ſhould the Lover wait the lucky Day. 

Then ftop thy Suit it hurts not thy Deſign : 

But think another Hour ſhe may be thine. 
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\nd when ſhe celebrates her Birth at home, * 22k 

Or when ſhe views the publick Shows of Roms: | 

now all thy Viſits then are troubleſqum. 

defer thy Work, and. put not then to Seg, 

or that's a boding, and a ſtormy: Day. 

ſe take thy Time, and when thou canſt, begin: 

o break a Jeißb Sabbath, think no Sin: 

or Cen on ſuperſtitious Days abſtain: 

ot when the Romans were at Allia ſlain. - 

l Omens in her Frowns are underſtood; 

hen ſhe's in humour, ev'ry Day is good. 

ut than her Birth-day ſeldom comes a worſe ; | 2 


V hen Bribes and Preſents muſt be ſent of courſe ; 
und that's a bloody Day, that coſts thy Purſe, 
e ſtanch; yet Parſimony will be vain: 
he craving Sex will ſtill the Lover drain. 
o Skill can ſhift them off, nor Art remove; 
hey will be begging when they know we love. 
he Merchant comes upon th' appointed Day, 
ho ſhall before thy Face his Wares diſplay. 
o chooſe for her ſhe craves thy kind Advice ; 
hen begs again, to bargain for the Price : 
ut when ſhe has her Purchaſe in her Eye, 
he hugs thee cloſe, and kiſſes thee to- buy, 
Tis what I want, and tis a Pen'orth too; 
n many Years I will not trouble you. 
| f you complain you have no ready Coin; 
lo matter, tis but writing of a Line: 
little Bill, not to be paid at ght; | 
ow curſe Fa Bate wr EPI 


he 
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She keeps her Birth - day; you maſt ſend onde Chear * 
And ſhe'Il be Born a hundred times a nn 
With daily Lyes ſhe dribs thee into Coſt: 


That Ear-ring dropt a Stone, that Ring i is loft. | 
They often borrow what they never pay © © ” | 


What-e'er you lend her, think it thrown away. 


Had I ten Mouths and Tongues to tell each Art, 

All wou'd be weary'd ere I told à Part. "2 
By Letters, not by Words, thy Love begin; © 

And ford the dang*rous Paſſage with thy Pen. 

If to her Heart thou'aim'ſt to find the way, 

Extremely flatter, and extremely pray. 

Priam by Pray'rs did Hi&r's Body gain; © © * 


Nor is an angry God invok'd in vain. 


With promis'd Gifts her eaſy Mind bewitch z 
For e'en the Poor in Promiſe may be rich. 
Vain Hopes awhile her Appetite will ſtay ; ; 
Tis a deceitful,” but commodious way, © 
Who gives is Mad; but make her till believe 
»Twill come, and that's the cheapeſt way to give. 
E'en barren Lands fair Promiſes afford; 

But the lean Harveſt cheats the ſtarving Lord. 
Buy not thy firſt Enjoy ment; left it prove 

Of bad example to thy future Love: 

But get it Gratis; and ſhe'll give thee more, 
For fear of loſing what ſhe gave before. 


| The loſing Gameſter ſhakes the Bok it vin, 


And bleeds, and loſes on, in hopes to gat "5 
Write then, and in thy'Lettbt, as L faid, 
Let her with mighty Promifes be fed. 
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Cydippe by a Letter was betray'd, | 
Writ on an Apple to th* unwary Maid. 
She read herſelf into a Marriage Vow ; 
(And ev'ry Cheat in Love the Gods allow.) 
Learn Eloquence, ye noble Youth of Rome; 
It will not only at the Bar o'ercome: It 
Sweet Words, the People and the Senate move; 
But the chief end of Eloquence, is Love. 
But in thy Letter hide thy moving Arts; 
Affect not to be thought a Man of Parts; 
None but vain Fools to fimple Women preach : 
A learned Letter oft has made a Breach. 
In a familiar Stile your Thoughts convey 
And write ſuch things, as Preſent you would ſay 3 
Such Words as from the Heart may ſeem to move: 
'Tis Wit enough, to make her think you love. 
If Seal'd ſhe ſends it back, and will not read; 
Yet hope, in time, the Buſineſs may fucceed. 
In time the Steer will to the Yoke ſubmit 3 
In time the reſtiff Horſe will bear the Bit. 
E'en the hard Plough-ſhare, Uſe will wear away; 
And ſtubborn Steel in length of time decay. 
Water is ſoft; and Marble hard ; and yet 
We ſee, ſoft Water through hard Marble Eat. 
Though late, yet Troy at length in Flames expir d; 
Ard ten Years more, Penelope had tir d. 
Perhaps thy Lines unanſwer'd ſhe retain'd ; 
No matter; there's a Point already gain'd : : 
For ſhe who reads, in time will anſwer too: 
Things muſt be left, by juſt degrees to grow. 
B Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſhe writes, but anſwers with Diſdain; 

And ſharply bids you not to write again: 

What ſhe requires, ſhe fears you ſhou'd accord ; 

The Jilt wou'd not be taken at her word. 
Mean time, if ſhe be carried in her Chair, 

Approach ; but do not ſeem to know ſhe's there, 

Speak ſoftly, to delude the Standers-by 

Or, if aloud, then ſpeak ambiguouſly, 

Tf Santring in the Portico ſhe walk, 

Move ſlowly too; for that's a time for Talk: 

And ſometimes follow, ſometimes be her Guide: 

But when the Croud permits, Go Side by Side, 

Nor in the Play: bouſe let her fit alone; 

For ſhe's the Play-houſe, and the Play in one. 

There thou may'ſt ogle, or by Signs advance 

Thy Suit, and ſeem to touch her Hand by chan 

Admire the Dancer who her liking gains, 

And pity in the Play the Lover's Pains, 

For her ſweet ſake the loſs of time deſpiſe; 

Sit while ſhe fits, and when ſhe riſes rite. | 

But dreſs not like a Fop; nor curl your Hair, 

Nor with a Pumice make your Body bare. 

Leave thoſe effeminate and uſeleſs Toys 

To Eunuchs, who can give no ſolid Joys, 

Neglect becomes a Man: This The/eas found; 

Uncurl'd, uncomb'd, the Nymph his Wiſhes crown' d. 

The rough Hippolytus was Phadra's Care; 

And Venus thought the rude Adonis fair, 

Be not too finical ; but yet be clean; 

And wear well-laltuon'd Clothes, like other Men. 


Let 
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Let not your Teeth be yellow, or be foul ; 
Nor in wide Shoes your Feet too loofly roll. 
Of a black Muzzle, and long Beard beware; 
And let a skilful Barber cut your Hair. 
Your Nails be pick'd from Filth, and even par'd; 
Nor let your naſty Noſtrils bud with Beard. 
Cure your unſav'ry Breath; gargle your Throat: 
And free your Armpits from the Ram and Goat. 
Dreſs not, in ſhort, too little, or too much: 
And be not wholly French, nor wholly Dutch, 

Now Bacchus calls me to his jolly Rites: | 
Who wou'd not follow, when a God invites? 
He helps the Poet, and his Pen inſpires; 
Kind and-indulgent to his former Fires. , 

Fair Ariadne wander'd on the Shore 
Forſaken now; and The/exs loves no more: 
Looſe was her Gown, diſhevel'd was her Hair, 
Her Boſom naked, and her Feet were bare: 
Exclaiming,. in the Waters brink ſhe ſtood ; 
Her briny Tears augment the briny Flood, 
She ſhriek'd, and wept, and both became her Face: 
No Paſture cou'd that Heav'nly Form diſgrace, 
She beat her Breaſt : The Traitor's gone, ſaid ſhe, 
What ſhall become of poor forſaken me? 
What ſhall become—ſhe had not time for more, 


The ſounding Cymbals rattled in the Shore. 
She ſwoons for fear, ſhe falls upon the Ground; 


No vital Heat was in her Body found. 
The Mimallonian Dames about her ſtood ; 


And ſcudding Satyrs ran before their God, 
B 2 Silenus 
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Silenus on his Aſs did next appear; 

And held upon the Mane (the God was clear) 
The drunken Sire purſues; the Dames retire; 
Sometimes the drunken Dames purſue the drunken Sire, | 
At laſt he topples over on the Plain; 
The Satyrs laugh, and bid him riſe again. 
And now the God of Wine came driving on, 
High on his Chariot by ſwift Tigers drawn. 
Her Colour, Voice and Senſe forſook the Fair; [ 


Thrice did her trembling Feet for flight prepare, 
And thrice affrighted did her flight forbear. | 
She ſhook, like Leaves of Corn when Tempeſts blow; 
Or ſlender Reeds that in the Marſhes grow. 
To whom the God. Compoſe thy fearful Mind 
In me a truer Husband thou ſhalt find. | 

With Heav'n I will endow thee ; and thy Star 


— Shall with propitious Light be ſeen afar: 
it And guide on Seas, the doubtful Mariner. 
| | 1 He faid ; and from his Chariot leaping light ; 
! | Leſt the grim Tigers ſhou'd the Nymph affright, 
1 His brawny Arms around her Waſte he threw ; 
(For Gods, whate'er they will, with eaſe can do:) 
And ſwiftly bore her thence: th' attending throng 
Shout at the Sight, and ſing the Nupria/ Song. 
Now in full Bowls her Sorrow ſhe may ſteep: 
The Bridegroom's Liquor lays the Bride aſleep. 
But thou, when flowing Cups in Triumph ride, 
And the lov'd Nymph is ſeated by thy ſide; 
Invoke the God, and all the mighty Pow'rs, 
That Wine may not defraud thy Genial Hours. 


Then 


, . . 
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Then in ambiguous Words thy Suit prefer; 

Which ſhe may know were all addreſt to her. 

In liquid purple Letters write her Name: 8 

Which ſhe may read, and reading find the Flame. 
Then may your Eyes confeſs your mutual Fires; 

(For Eyes have Tongues, and Glances tell Deſires) 
Whene'er ſhe Drinks, be firſt to take the Cup'; 

And where ſhe laid her Lips, the Bleſſing ſup. 

When ſhe to Carving does her Hand advance ; 

Put out thy own, and touch it as by chance. 

Thy Service een her Husband muſt attend: 

(A Hus band is a moſt convenient Friend.) 

Seat the Fool Cuckold in the higheſt Place; 

And with thy Garland his dull Temples grace. 
Whether below or equal in degree, | 
Let him be Lord of all the Company; c 
And what he ſays, be ſeconded by Thee. 

*Tis common to deceive through Friendſhip's Name : 
But common though it be, tis ſtill to blame. 

Thus Factors frequently their Truſt betray ; 

And to themſelves their Maſters Gains convey.- 

Drink to a certain pitch, and then give o'er; 
Thy Tongue and Feet may ſtumble, drinking more. 
Of drunken Quarrels in her fight beware; 

Pot-Valour only ſerves to fright the Fair. 

Eurytion juſtly fell, by Wine oppreſt, 

For his rude Riot at a Wedding-Feaſt. 

Sing, if you have a Voice: and ſhew your Parts 

In Dancing, if endu'd with Dancing Arts. 


B 3 | Do 
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Do any thing within your power, to pleaſe 3 

Nay, een affect a ſeeming Drunkenneſs; 

Clip ev'ry Word; and if by chance you ſpeak 

Too home; or if too broad a Jeſt you break; 

In your Excuſe the Company will jain, . 

And lay the Fault upon the Force of Wine. 

True Drunkenneſs is ſubje& to offend; _ 

But when 'tis feign'd, tis oft a Lover's Friend. 

Then ſafely you may praiſe her beauteous Face; 

And call him Happy, who is in her grace. 
Her Husband thinks himſelf the Man defign'ds 
But curſe the Cuckold in your ſecret Mind. 
When all are riſen, and prepare to ga 
Mix with the Croud, and tread upon her Toe. 
This is the proper time to make thy Court ; 
For now ſhe's in the Vein, and fit for Spart. 
Lay Baſhfulneſs, that ruſtick Virtue, by; 

To manly Confidence thy Thoughts apply. 

On Fortune's Foretop timely fix thy hold; 

Now ſpeak and ſpeed, for Venus loves the Bold. 
No Rules of Rhetorick here I need afford: 
Only begin, and truſt the following word; 
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It will be Witty of its own accord. va 
AR well the Lover, let thy Speech abound eg 
In dying Words, that reprefent thy Wound ee 
Diſtruſt not her Belief; ſhe will be mord: 
All Women think they merit to be love. 
Sometimes a Man begins to love in jeſt: 


And after, feels the Torments he poſſeſt. . ith 44 


= 4 For 
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For your own fakes be pitiful, ye Fair ; 
For a Feign'd Paſſion may a true prepare. 
By Flatteries we prevail on Womankind ; 
As hollow banks by Streams are undermin'd. 
Tell her, her Face is fair, her Eyes are ſweet: 
Her taper Fingers praiſe, and little Feet. 
Such Praiſes e en the Chaſte are pleas'd to hear; 
Both Maids and Matrons hold their Beauty dear. 
Once naked Palla: with Fove's Queen appear'd; 
And ſtill they grieve that Fenus was preferr'd. 
Praiſe the proud. Peacock, and he ſpreads * n 
Be ſilent, and he pulls it in again. 
Pleas'd is the Courſer in his rapid Race ; 
Applaud his Running, and he mends his Pace, 
But largely promiſe, and devoutly ſwear ; 
And, if need be, call ev'ry God to hear. 
Jove fits above, forgiving with a Smile 
The Perjuries that eaſy Maids beguile. 
He ſwore to Jus by the Stygiten Lake: 
Forſworn, he dares not an Example make; : 
Or puniſh Falſhood, for his own dear ſake. | 
Tis for our Int'reſt that the Gods ſhou'd be; : 
ut 


Let us believe 'em : I believe they fee ; 

And both reward and puniſh equally. 

Not that they live above like lazy Drones, 
Or Kings below, ſupine upon their Thrones : 
Lead then your Lives as preſent in their Sight; 
Be juſt in Dealings and defend the Right ; 
By Fraud betray not, nor oppreſs by Might. 
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But 'tis a Venial Sin to cheat the Fair; 

All Men have Liberty of Conſcience there. 

On cheating Nymphs a Cheat is well deſign'd; 
Tis a profane, and a deceitful Kind. 

"Tis faid, that Zgypt for nine Years was dry, 
Nor Nile did Floods, aor Heay'n did Rain ſupply. 
A Foreigner at length inform'd the King, 
That ſlaughter'd Gueſts would kindly Moiſture bring. 
The King reply'd, On thee the Lot ſhall fall, 
Be thou, my Gueſt, the Sacrifice for all, 
Thus Phalaris, Perillus taught to low, 

And made him ſeaſon firſt the braſen Cow. 
A rightful Doom, the Laws of Nature cry, 

_ *Tis, the Artificers of Death ſhould die. 
Thus juſtly Women ſuffer by Deceit ; 

Their Practice authoriſes us to cheat. 

Beg her, with Tears, thy warm Deſires to grant: 
For Tears will pierce a Heart of Adamant. | 
If Tears will not be ſqueez'd, then rub your Eye, 
Or *noint the Lids, and ſeem at leaſt to cry. 
Kiſs, if you can: Reſiſtance if ſhe make, 
And will not give you Kiſſes, let her take. 

H,. H. you naughty Man, are Words of courle ; 
She ſtruggles but to be ſubdu'd by Force. 

EKiſs only ſoft, I charge you, and beware, 
With your hard Briſtles not to-brufh the Fair. 
He who has gain'd a Kiſs, and gains no more, 
Deſerves to loſe the Bliſs he got before. 

If once ſhe Kiſs, her meaning is expreſt ; 
There wants but little Puſhing for the reſt ; 
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Which if thou doſt not gain, by Strength or Art, g 

The Name of Clown then ſuits with thy Deſert; 

Tis downright Dulneſs, and a ſhameful Part. 

Perhaps ſhe calls it Force, but if ſhe "ſcape, 

che will not thank you forth' omitted Rape. 

The Sex is cunning to conceal their Fires; 

They would be forc'd e' en to their/own, Deſires.  _ - 
They ſeem t' accuſe you, with a down-caſt Sight, 

But in their Souls confeſs, you did them right. 
Who might be foro d, and yet untouch'd depart, 
Thank with their Tongues, but curſe you with their Heart. 
Fair Phabe and her Siſter did prefer, = 

To their dull Mates, che noble Raviſner. A 

What Deidama did, in Days of yore, - 
The Tale is old, but worth the telling oer. 2 
When Venus had the golden Apple gain' d, 

And the juſt Judge fair Helen had obtain d: nk 
When ſhe with Triumph was at Trey receiv“ dd. 

The Trejans joyful; while-the Greclant griev d- 

They vow'd Revenge of violated Lawa, ON „ 
And Greece was arming im the Cuckold's: Cauſe; 
Achilles, by his Mother warn'd from War, 
Diſguis'd, his Sex, and lurk'd among the Fair. & 
What means acids to ſpin and ſow? ' 1 +. 5 
With Spear and Sword in Field thy Valour ſhow! - f 
And leaving this, the nobler:Palla; nw. 
Why doſt thou in that Hand the Diſtaff Wield. 
Which is more worthy to ſuſtain the Shield? 
Or with that other draw the woolly Twine, g 

The JO for Hecter's Thread aſigh We 
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Brandiſh thy Falchion in thy pow vful Hand,. 
Which can alene the pond'rous Lance command. 
In the ſame Room by chance the Royal Maid 
Was lodg'd, and, by his ſeeming Sex betray'd, 
Cloſe to her Side the youthfal Herde laid. 
I know not how his Courtſhip he began ; 
But, to her Coſt, ſhe found it was a Man. 
'Tis thought ſhe ſtruppl'd, but withal tis thought © © 
Her Wiſh was to be conquer d, when ſhe fought, 
For when diſclos'd, and baſt'ning to the Field, 
He laid his Diſtaff down and took the Shield, 
With Tears her humble Suit ſhe did prefer, © 
And thought to ſtay the grateful Raviſher, 
She fighs, ſhe ſobs, ſhe begs him not to part? 
And now 'tis Nature, what before was Art. 
She ſtrives by Force her Lover to detain, 
And wiſhes to be raviſh'd once again. Nen bak 
But when compelPs, are pleas d to ſuffer Sm, b 
Is there, who thinks that — 
Lay by thy SelF-conceit, thou fooliſh Brau. 
Begin, and ſave their Modeſty the Shame; 
"Tis well for thee, if they receive thy Flame. 
*Tis decent for a Man to fpeak his mind; 
They but expect th Occafion to be kind. | 
Ask, that thou may'® enjoy; the waits for this: 
And on thy firſt Advance depends thy Blifs, 
E'en Jeve himdelf was forc'd to ſue for Love z 
None of the Nymphs did firſt ſolicit Fove. 
But if you find your Pray'rs increaſe her Pride, 
*rike Gil awkile, and wait another Tide. 
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They fly when we purſue; but make Delay, e. 
And when they ſee you flacken, they will ſtay. 
Sometimes it profits to conceal your End ; 

Name not your ſelf her Lover, but ker Friend. 

now many skittiſn Girls have thus been caught? 

He prov'd a Lover, who a Friend was thought. 
ailors by Sun and Wind are ſwarthy made: 

\ tann'd Complexion beſt becomes their Trade. 

is a diſgrace to Ploaghmen to be fair 

Bluff Cheeks they have, and weather-beaten Hair. 

h' ambitious Yoath, who ſeeks an Olive Crown, 

s ſun-burnt with his daily Toil, and brown; 

But if the Lover hopes to de in Grace, 

an be his Looks, and meagre be his Face. 

hat Colour from the Fuir, Compaſſion draws:  - 

She thinks you fick, and thinks herſelf the Cauſe. 
Orion wander'd in the Woods for Love. | : 


is Paleneſs did the Nymphs to pity move; 
is gaſtly Viſage argu'd hidden Love. 
or fail a Night- cap, in full Health, to wears 
Neglect thy Drefs, and diſcompoſe thy Hair. 
Il things are decent, that in Love avail. 
Read long by Night, and ſtady to be Pale. 
orſake your Food, refuſe your needful Reftz: 
te miſcrable that you may be bleſt. 4 
Shall I complain, or ſhall I warn you moſt? 
aith, Truth and Friendſhip, in the World are loft ; $ 
little and an empty Name they boaſt. 
ruſt not thy Friend, much leſs thy Mues praiſes... 
f he believe, thou may'ſt a Rival raiſe, 


"Tis 
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Tis true, Patrocius, by no Luſt miſled, 

Sought not to ſtain. his dear Companion's Bed. 

Nor Pylades Hermione embrac'd ; 

E'en Phœdra to Pirithous ſtill was chaſte. 

But hope not thou, in this vile Age, to find 

Thoſe rare Examples of a faithful Mind. 

The Sea ſhall ſooner with ſweet Hony flow; 

Or, from the Furzes, Pears and. Apples grow. | 

We fin with Guſt, we love by Fraud to gain; 

And find a Pleaſure in our Fellow's Pain. 

From Rival Foes you may the Fair defend? 

But would yon ward the Blow, beware your Friend. Bi 

Beware your Brother, and your next of Kin; 

But from your Boſom-Friend your Care begin. 
HFere had ended, but Experience finds, 

That ſundry Women are of ſundry Minds; 

With various Crotchets fill'd, and hard to pleaſe, 

They therefore muſt be caught by various Ways. 

All things are not produc'd in any Soil; 

This Ground for Wine is proper, that for Oil, + 

So 'tis in Men, but more in Women- kind: | 


Diff rent in Face, in Manners, and in Mind. 
But wiſe Men ſhift their Sails with ev'ry Wind: 
As changeful Proteus vary'd oft his Shape, 
And did in ſundry Forms and Figures ſcape. 
A running Stream, a ſtanding Tree became, 
A roaring Lion, or a bleating Lamb. 

Some Fiſh with Harpons, ſome with Darts are Rruck, 
Some drawn with Nets, ſome hang upon the Hoek: 
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So turn thyſelf; ; and imitating them, 
Try ſeveral Tricks, and change thy Stratagem. 
One Rule will not for diff rent Ages hold; 
The Jades grow cunning, as they grow more old. 
Then talk not baudy to the baſhful Maid; | 
Broad Words make her Innocence afraid. 
Nor to an ign'rant Girl of Learning ſpeak; 
She thinks you conjure, when you talk in Greek, 
And hence*tis often feen, the Simple ſhun. 
The Learn'd, and into vile Embraces run. 

Part of my Task is done, and Part to do: , 
But here tis time to reſt LY. and 2 A5 


» 


The End of the Tf 0; 
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On the FIRST Book of 


0 V ID's Art of Love. 
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The INTRODUCTION. 
IDs Art f Love having lately a 
3 pear d in KA with OBſervations wr 
= = by the Tranſlator, which have been 
= 0 [31 very well receiv'd in France; it has been 
thought proper to add ſuch of them az 
| s are moſt curious to this Veron, and to 
Maar: om make other new Remarks in ſome Places, 
where the Englis Tranſlators have given another Turn to 
the Original. The Introduction to theſe Obſervations is 
entirely the French Author's; ſo are moſt of the Reflexi- 
ons. Tis hoped thoſe that are not taken from him, 
will not be found to be of leſs Importance than thoſe that 
are. * | | 
A great many People are miſtaken in theſe Books; and 
tho* they were made uſe of as a Pretence to drive the 
Author from the Court of Auguſtus, and confine him to 
Tomes on the Frontiers of the Getz and Sarmate, yet 
they were not the true Cauſe of his Confinement. They 
are very far from being ſo licentious as the Writings of 
ſeveral other Poets, both Greek and Latin. However 
we muſt own he might have been à little more diſcreet, 
eſpecially in ſome Pieces. as 


— 
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That which offended the Romans moſt in this Work, 
annot touch us. It has always been more dangerous in 
zaly to converſe with Women of Honour, and 
heir Houſes, than tis with us: Tho? there is more Li- 
Werty, and what in that Country may be an Occaſion of 
' Debauckery, would not at all be fo in ours. 
Notwithſtanding all that has been faid againſt thefe 
Pooks of the Art of Love, by ſome overſcrupuleus Per- 
ons, whoſe Diſcretion has too much of Aﬀectation in it; 
ey are not — neceflary for the Knowledge of the La- 
„ Tongue, the Roman Hiſtory, concerning which 
| ey contain ſeveral things very particular; but for the 
zoble Sentiments we find in them, which the Grave/? 
ind Learned Writers have thought worthy to be quoted 
or Authorities. | 
In a word, there's nothing in them that comes near 
he Licence of ſome Epigrams of Catullus, Martial, and 
u/onius, of ſome Satires of Horace and Fuvenal, and 
-yeral other Pieces of Arcient and Modern Authors, which 
are read and commented upon; and about which even 
elebrated Feſuits and other religious Perſons, as emi- 
t for their Piety as their Erudition, have employed 
heir Studies. Yet who has condemn'd or complam'd of 
hem? We muſt confeſs, ſuch things ſhould be 
vith Addreſs: and thoſe of them who have 
vith any of the Authors I have named, have ſhewn that 
it may be done ſo, by their ſucceeding fo happily in it. 
As for this Treatiſe of the A of Love, for which the 
Author has alſo prefcrib'd a Remedy, as it is liable to be 
xl interpreted by thoſe whoſe Pens poiſon every _ 
they touch; ſo it may bear a good Conſtruction, by 
as know how to turn thing to Advantage. 
I will yet fay, this 47 may be apply'd to thoſe: that 
intend to marry. There is nothing fro aguiad Decency 
in all that, I agree, if you will have it ſo, that it extends 
fo far as to direct one to the Means to gain a Miſtreſs. If 
this was not lawful heretofore in Fab, on account of the 
jealous Humour of the aliam, we cannot, for the ſame 
Reaſon only, ſay it ought to be forbidden in our C 
any more than in ſeveral others, 0 
| | 0 


Name of the Muſes, or Ladies of various Beauty, whe 


40 Nor s on the Firſt Bool. 
ſure the Ladies Modeſty would not be offended, befor 
whom Youth ſhould be always cateful not to exceed d 
- Bounds of the Reſpect that's due to tem. 
Be it as it will, I have — of endeavouring to a 
ply all that is ſaid in theſe Books of wanton Lowe, to ti 
Art of loving the Sciences. The Emblem is not diſagre: 
able, neither is it impoſſible to explain all that Ovi 
written here upon the Love of Beauty; by that of th 
Arts. What do we not ſometimes underſtand by the Loy 
of a Shepherd and Shepherdeſs ? By a Lover of incon 
parable Beauty, and his Fair One paſſionately in Lovlf 
ut keeping to the Fable, how eften has the Loves d 
Jupiter and Juno been moralized upon, as well as thoſed 
Apollo and Daphne, Mars and Venus, Myrrha and Cynara: 
and ſeveral others, the Examples of which are almoſt in 
nite ? Yet theſe things are feeri every Day, all the Worl 
read and admire them. Tho* the outſide of them is a littl 
ſtrong, and the literal Senſe more ſuſpected, than any ofthy 
Precepts laid down in Ovid's Art of Love are licentious. 
Hut to ſoften this Thought a little; let us figure to ou 
ſelves, that the Poet is not only a Galant of the Court off 
Auguſtus, but a Philoſopher of the Portick and Lyceum; 
who propoſes to us, as to his Diſciples, excellent Rules to 
acquire the Virtues and Sciences, repreſented under tl 


may be met with every where, [eſpecially in great Acade 
mies, in the Schools, in Courts, in Walks, and in holy 
Places; ſigur'd by Cirgues, Theatres, Galleries, Portico's, 
and the Temples of the Roman Deities,” where great Al 
ſemblies were held. And when we have choſe that which 
pleaſes us beſt, and is moſt agreeable to our Nature; let 
us endeayour to gain its good Graces, and enjoy it, that 
we may become more Wiſe and more Virtuous. Thus 
we may deceive our Imagination; and 'twHl be eaſy fot 
us to make the reading of this Treatiſe, not only pleaſant, 
but profitable. We need not then have any Scruple-upon 
us, becauſe there is nothing unchaſte in the Expreſlion, 
tho' ſuch things as are intirely gallant are not neglected; 
atleaſt no.farther than Modeſty and Decengy requir'd, 1 
will, if I can, explain my Thoughts in this Matter, 4 
5 | cording 
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ding as occaſion may offer, as well here, as in the 
eatile which I have compos'd on purpoſe. 

Of the Art of Lowe. By this we ought to underſtand 
D Dy we muſt love, or how we muſt preſerve the Object 
our Love, when we have once acquir'd it. Otherwiſe 
ge as uſcleſs to write an Art of Love. For Love is form'd 
the Heart without Art, and all are without Art 
fcceptible of that Paſſion. It generally ſurpriſes us, and 


e know not from whence it comes, tho' we feel it very 
conn 1bly. For this Reaſon the Poets ſo often endeavour 
ove perſuade us that Lowe is a Potent God, who wounds 
es ery thing with his Darts; and that there is no Crea- 


re able to reſiſt him. We therefore need no Art to 
ra ach us to Love, nor even to Loweany thing reaſonably ; 
t 'tis of very great Importance to each of us, that when 
e are inſpir'd, the Inſpiration fſhonld be for a proper 
biject, and a good End, as 1 deſign to ſhew you. 

fr 01d. This Poet wrote theſe Books a few Years before 
Is, s Exile, under Colour of which, the Decree of the Se- 
7e for his Baniſhment was procured ; tho' they cer- 
t oi inly were not the Cau/e of it; and indeed could not 
na ſonably be ſo, unleſs Ovid wrote them in Favour of 
uguſius's Grand- daughter, whom he viſited with a little 
do much Familiarity, and did it to pleaſe her. For ſhe, 


vhollo more than her Mother, Agrippa's Wife, was not ſo 
odeſt as Perſons of Quality and high Condition ovght 


8 4 as well for their own Glory, as for an Example 
0 6 Others. 

AC. The Two Firſt Books of the Art of Lowe contain the 
ich recepts which the Author lays down for young Men to 
blow in their Courtſhip to the Ladies; and the Third 
aches the Ladies how they ought to make themſelves 
F< belov'd. The Allegory is not uneaſily apply'd to the 
ciences and the Virtues, repreſented as lovely Women, 
ter my Way of Imagining it. 
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1 N Cupid's School, whoe'er, &c. The Poet here | 
down the Propoſition of his Work, which he ce 
prehends in the two firit Verſes: He then invo 
the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, and begins his Narration. 

Muſt learn his Rudiments by reading me. In the Oty 
nal tis Dofus amet; which ſeems to imply ſometh; 
more than the Rudiments. But both Ovid and the Tra 
lator agree, that to love is not all. One mult learn hi 
to love, and what to love; for Love is ſo far from bei 
forbidden, that there is nothing ſo commendable, 
vided the Object is good. 

Seamen with ſailing Arts their Vefſels move. The þ 
thor continues this Thought by other Similes. Arti 
certainly requiſite, in every thing, to ſucceed well; 
he who does not underſtand the Art of Writing, and en 
of making Verſes, ought never to meddle with it, unl 
he will — himſelf to the Danger of coming off i] 
as it very often happens. 

A flubborn God. He ſpeaks of Love — { 
dom guided by Reaſon. Ovid ſays, Ille ferus ei, I ec 
feſs he is cruel or wild. Io 
Chiron, Ovid calls him Philhrides, that is the Son! 
Philhra; for Chiron was the Son of Phiihra, Daught 
of Oceanus and Saturn; who made Love to her in f 
Shape of a Horſe, according to Aratus, and Ovid himſc 
in the 11th of his Metamorphoſes. He ſpeaks of it again! 
the 5th Book de Faftis, where he relates the whole Fab 
which is not without ſome Anthology as well as others. 

For Congueſft born. This alludes to his killing Hector, 
in the 2 4B ook of Homer's Iliadi. 

Receiv'd the Rad. Achilles ſubmitted to the Diſciplint 
of the Centaur Chirox ; and when he had _ 


* "gt _ þ © _—_— a a — — : 
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It, held out his Hands to the Ferula, or rather Rods 
orrection, as Juvenal ſays in his 7th Satire. 


Metuens virgæ jam grandis Achilles 
antabat patriis in montibus : & cui non tune 
liceret riſum Citharadi cauda Magiftri ? 


The Silver Strings of his meladious Lyre, Achilles, 
en he was a Lad, was put to this Centaur to be edu- 
d; and the Tranſlator may well give us this Verſien 
Vo Ovid's Puerum cithara perfecit Achillen. 


{tque animos placida contudit arte feros, &c. 
th ike fierce Achilles in his Pupillage, &c. 


ce we read in Statius, that Chiron told Thetis, the 
er Centaurs often complain'd of her Son Achilles, he 
s ſo wild and ungovernable. 


If, mihi ſæpe querantur | 
entauri, raptaſque domos, abſiraiague coram EI 


Irmenta, & campis ſemet fluviiſque fugari. „ 


nd both avere Goddeſi- born. Cupid was the Son of 
mes, and Achilkes of Thetis, Both were Children alike, 
I both hard to govern. For indeed the Paſfions of Love 
| Glory are not eaſily overcome by Reaſon, which 
ght always to be Miſtreſs; and is not given us, but to 
intain her Dignity, and never to ſubmit to any other 
ppire, but that of Truth; which reſides only in itfelf, 
d ought to be obey'd in all things. RE” 
The Bull reclaim'd and yo d, the Barden draws. This 
lays, to ſhew us that Love may alſo be _— 
abit. Ovid is full of theſe ſort of Similes ; and 
y of making uſe of them is intirely his own. 
He awounds me cui his Darts. The Poet wou'd fay, 
will be too hard for Love, tho' he has wounded him. 
Deſign the more generous, the more *cis difficult to 
cceed in it. The original Phraſe is excatiat faces; 
nich Mr. Dryden has render'd very literally. 
I boaft no Aid the Delphian God affards. h the Latin, 
n eas Phabe, * 

The 
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The Poets, as is well known, always invok'd 
Divinity; but Ovid's manner is here particular; he 
dreſſes Venus to be r to him, the Subject n 
ting to that Goddeſs. 
Nor Auſpice from the Flight of chattering Birds. Þ 
whence the Ancients drew their Auguries. To which 
Poet here alludes. . _ - bad wal 
* Nor Clio, nor her Siſters have I ſeen, 
A. Heſiod ſaw them on the ſhady Green. 
As if he wou'd have ſaid, I am not He/iod, who, a 
kept his Flocks in the Vale of Aſcra (that Poet beiin 
Shepherd) ſaw the nine Muſes, who inſpir'd him tom 
Verſes. The Vale of Aſcra was at the Foot of Mc 
Helicon, where Dius and Lycamede, Heſiod's Father 
Mother dwelt, and cultivated a ſmall Farm belongin 
them. Ovid names Clio only of all the nine in this pla 
The Fable tells us, ſhe and her Siſters were born of! 
piter's Careſſes of Mnemoſyne, that is, Memory. En 
whence tis eaſy to ſee the Ancients muſt not alway: 
taken literally, when they write of Love. 
Venus be my Guide. It has been before obſery'd, I 
Ovid invokes the Goddeſs of Love to aſſiſt his Song, 
Lucretius does the ſame Divinity for his Work of \ 
ture, as being the Mother of all Generations, and 
Productions. | 
Far hence ye Veſtali be, who bind your Hair. The \ 
thor forewarns all Virgins, and chaſte Perſons not 
follow, in all things, the Precepts of his Book ; and 
ſhew he had no manner of Deſign to offend the Mode 
of Matrons, nor violate the Purity of Maidens, he 
himſelf quoted this, and the three following Verſes, 
the ſecond Book of his de Triftibus, to juſtify his Thoug 
which has a near Relation to what Tibullus writes. 


Si modo caſta doce, quamwvis nec vitta ligatos 
Impediat crines, nec flola longa pedes. 


For by Hola and inftita, the Poet means thoſe long Vel 
which none but Women of Honour were permitted 
Wear. 5 
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"u ho in Cupid' Rolls inſcribe your Name, 

u ſeek an Objef worthy of your Flame. 

Poet here gives his advice as to three things; To 

after an amiable Object, To win it by Reſpect and 

placency, and not to loſe it after once gotten. All 

agrees very well with a young Man, who looks out: 

: lovely Virgin to marry her; and in an Allegorical 

e to a Philoſopher, in his Search after Wiſdom, and 

Arts which he deſires to poſſeſs. And in this the Di- 

pn of the two firſt Books conſiſts, | 

fore your Youth with Marriage is oppreſs' d. That is, 

e you area Freeman, unmarry'd, and not engag'd to 
other Miſtreſs, The trueſt Meaning that can be 

n it, is, While you are young, and are not yet troubled 

the Infirmities of Age, (for an old Man in Love is 

ulous) chooſe where you pleaſe. | 

he Fowler and the Huntſman know by Name, This 

t is fruitful in Compariſons, yet he never dwells on 

one; he touches upon it lightly, and is gone, when 

hinks his Thought 1s ſufficiently explain'd, and he 

ſhewn the Importance of what he has ſaid. 
——Fearch around the Continent, 

fs far as Perſeus, or as Paris went, to ſeek for Objects 

thy your Affection. The laſt Verſe as alluſion to 
is, who ſail'd from Troy to Greece to look for a Wife, 

ere he ſtole the famous Helen ſo much talk'd of, and 

y*d her off, ; 

In Summer- Heats thou need fi but only go 

o Pompey*s cool and ſhady Portico. I his was a ſhady 

Ik which Pompey built for the People; and there were 

ral in Rome of the ſame ſort; but the moſt admirable 

of all the Portico's, was the Corinthian, near the Fla- 

an Cirgue, built by Cneius Odtavius; twas fo call'd 

auſe *twas ſupported by Pillars of Corinthian Braſs. 

ere was another of the ſame Name in the Field of 

rs, built at a very great Expence; and entich'd, ac- 

ding to Pliny, with very fine Paintings, drawn by 

Painter Antiphilus; one of which repreſented the 

dle of Cadmus and Europa. Martial, ſpeaking of 

ey's Portico, lays, 

| Inde 
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Inde petit eentum pendentia tecta columnis z 
1llinc Pompeii dona, nemu/que duplex. 


Indeed Pompey, Ceſar, Ofavins, and his Wike u 
Children, adorn'd Rome with very fine Edifices, as 
may find in Strabo. N 

Or Concord . Fane. So tis generally interpreted, a 
is ſuppoſed to mean the Temple of Concord, built 
Livia, Germanicus's Mother; of which Ovid ſpeaksi 
his Fafii. But Merula writes that Externo marmore diu 
opus, refers to the Portico built by Octavia Angufu) 
Siſter, as an illuſtrious Monument for the Loſs of her Sy 
Marcellus. Cæſar, her Brother, built a Theatre in hy 
nour of the fame Marcellus, which was after the Prince 
own Name called Marcellus's Theatre. There were f 
veral of Antiphilus's Paintings in this Portico alſo; as ti 
Picture of Hefone, Daughter to Priam, and of Alexani 
and Philip, with Minerva. There were alfo the Herculy 
on Mount Os a, and ſome other Pieces of Androbius. 

And fifty Daughters. The Danaides, ſo called fron 
their Father Danaus, King of Argos; and ſometime 
Belides, from the ;Name of their Grandfather Belu, 
who had two Sons, — and Danaus, whoſe Fabl: 

is very well known, and was taken in Livia's Portico. 

They mourn Adonis with Aﬀyrian Rites. "Twas ti 
Cuſtom among the Romans, to meet in the Temples 0 
Venus to mourn Adonis; of which the Prophet Exeti 
ſpeaks, Exel. 8. 14. and infamous Acts of Lewdneſs wen 
there committed, if we may believe Juvenal in his fixtl 
Satire, Nam quo non proſtat fœmina templo? Ovid mean 
the Temple of Venus where that Goddeſs was worſhipp' 
at Rome with Adonis, according to the manner of the 
Afyrians ; who, as Paaſanias tells us in his firſt Book, 
were the firſt that inftituted Worſhip to her, in which 
they were imitated by the People of Cyprus, and aft! 
them by other Nations. Adonis's Name was common!) 
jon'd with Yenus's, as Virbius's was with Diana's, Ay! 
with Cybele s, and Erifthontus with Minerva s. 


* 
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Nur Shun the Jewiſh Walk, where the foul Drove 
On Sabbaths, refl from ev'ry thing but Love. E 


here were great Numbers of the Fews at Rome in 
ſugufius's Reign, who were allow'd full Liberty to exer- 
iſe their Ceremonies, according to the Law of Moſes. 
Ind the Roman Ladies went often to ſee them out of 
urioſity, which gave occaſion for Aſſignations at their 
nagogues. Tiberius afterwards reſtrain'd this Licence, as 
vetonius writes, and call'd theſe Ceremonies range Su- 
-r/litions, ordering the Prieſts Veſtments and Ornaments 
> be burnt, He alſo diſpers'd the Few Youth into ſe- 
eral Provinces, and baniſh'd the reſt from Rome, under 
ain of perpetual Slavery. As for the Ceremonies of the 
-yenth Day, they were thoſe of the Sabbath,or Saturday; 
hich was ſo religiouſly obſerv'd by the Fews, for a Day 
f Reſt, that they would not ſuffer any thing that was 
ot of abſolute Neceſſity, to be done on that Day. If 
his Verſion ſeems to bear a little hard on the ancient 
Feat, it does not at all wrong the modern. 

Nor Ifis' Temples; for that ſacred Whore, Nec fuge 
ligenz Memphitica templa juvencæ. This relates to 
ertain Ceremonies in the Temple of 74s, after the man- 
er of the Zgyptians, He calls this Temple the Cow of 
ile. _ Martial has two Verſes of very near the 
ame Senſe. 


Hic quaque deceptus Memphitica templa frequentat, 
Maet & cathedris mala Fuvenca tuis. 


The Feaſt of t was celebrated every Year by the 
omen ten Days together, and not without allowing 
emſelves great Liberties on thoſe Occaſions : Upon 
hich Juvenal ſays, 


Aut apud Iface potius ſacraria lene. 

Makes others what to Jove /he was before. That is, 
nany Women were debauch'd by 's Means, as ſhe 
vas by Jupiter under the Name of Ie, whoſe Fable all 

e World have heard of; as well as the Story of Mundus 

id Paulina, and what paſs'd between them in this 3 

$ 
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deſs's Temple; which Fo/zphus reports in the 18th B 
of his Feaoiſb Antiquities. | "1 

And if the Hall it ſelf is not bely'd, 

E'en there the Cauſe of Love is often try'd. 
The Poet-ſpeaks of the Forums, and wonders how a 
one cou'd defile thoſe Reverend Places with their Amon 
Et fora conveniunt ( quis credere poſſet? ) Amori. But! 
the ſcandalous Chronicle of our Time and Nation does 1 
Iye, there are ſome Suburb Temples, and ſome Halls; 
Juſtice, that render Owid's Report very credible. Ther 
were ſeveral of theſe Forums, as that of Caius Cæſu 
which Statius calls, Latium Forum, as in this Verle 
his firſt $ylve, 


Stat Latium complexa Forum, &c. 


Another was call'd the Roman, or old Forum, 
Martial witneſles ; 

Romanum propius divitiuſque Forum ef. 
A third was built by Auguſtus, with a Temple dedicat 
to Mars the Avenger. In thele Places the Magiſtrate 
fat at certain Times to hear Cauſes, and do Juſtice, 
De crafily Counſellbrs in formal Gown. The followiy 
Verſes are a happy Paraphraſe of Ovid; in whoſe Tint 
we find the long Robe dealt as much with the Stola, & 
as it does in our own. | 


Grave Senators lead home the youthful Dames. W i 
. ſee theſe Aſſemblies were compos'd of all ſorts of Perſons F 
upon which our French Author remarks thus; “ Thi | 
«© does not very well agree to the Practice in our Days dal 
and I cannot comprehend how gallant Women cou the 
frequent the Courts of Juſtice ; where, it is to be ſu Aut 
% pos d, no body came but ſuch as had Buſineſs and ai 
«« Suits depending. 8 Au #4 
But above all, the Play-houſe is the Place. We dond ny 
want Mr. Collier's Authority to juſtify the Poet by the Er 1 
ample of our own Times. This is fo notorious a '['ruth 10 
that no Regulations have been able to clear the Thea 
of the Traders in Debauchery. Tho” tis ſtrange that leu N 
Women ſhould come to the Forums, tis no wonder til p bs 


ſwarm'd at the Theatres ; the latter being Places of "= 
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ſare only, as the former were of Buſineſs, The Romas 
Theatres were not ſuch Buildings as ours; their Stages, 
their Scenes, and all the Edifice, were magnificent; they 
were very convenient for Aſſignations; and the Galant 
had there an intire Liberty: On which account Juvena. 
writes thus in his ſixth Satire. 


— Cuntis an habent ſpectacula totis 
Quid ſecurus ames, quodque inde excerpere paſſis? 


And Propertius, in his gth Elegy, Book the 4th. 


' Tu neque Pompeia ſpatiabere cultus in umbra, 
Nec quum laſcivum flernet arena forum. 
Calla cave infletas ad ſummum obligue Theatrum. 


It muſt be own'd, the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Cirgues, 
Hippodromes, and all Places where the publick Feaſts 
and Rejoicings were kept, were very fatal to the Chaſtity 
of the Women of old. 

From Romulus the Riſe of Plays began. The Tranſla- 
tor has accommodated all he ſays concerning the Play - 
houſe to our own Times, till he comes to this Line, and 
thoſe that follow; wherein he gives us Ovid's Account 
of the Riſe of the Roman Theatres, | 


His Play houſe, not of Parian Marble made, 
Nor wwas it ſpread with Purple Sails for Shade. 


Sails were ſpread over the Roman Theatres, to keep off 
the Sun-Beams and the Rain from the Audience, The 
Author of this Invention was 2, Catullus, who ſpread 
Sails over the Heads of the Spectators, when he dedi- 
cated the Capitol. Lentulus Spinther ſpread them alſo at 
the Apollinarian Games; and Cæſar afterward cover'd 
all the Roman Forum, and the Holy-freet, from his own 
Lodgings to the Capitol, as Pliny tells us. Propertius 
alſo ſpeaks of it in the 1ſt Elegy of the 4th Book. 


Nec finuoſa cavo pendebant wela Theatre. 


Pompey and Marcus $ _ Theatres were all Marble, 
| and 
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and could hold 80000 Perſons, according to P/iny ; ther 
were no leſs than 3 19 Pillars in that of Marcus Scaurus. 


The Stage with Raſbes and with Leaves they flrow'd. C 
This Idea of the Roman Theatres in their Infancy, may 
ut us in mind of our own, which we read of in old d t 
oets, in Black-friers, the Bull and Mouth, and Bax. he 
Bican, not much better than the Strollers at a Country. 'd 
Fair. Yet this muſt be ſaid for them, that the Audience N 
were better treated; their Fare was good, tho' the Houſe 2. 
was homely. Which cannot be ſaid of the Roman Infant. Nec 
Stage, their Wit and their Theatres were alike rude ; and Met 
the Shakeſpears and Johnſons of Rome did not a us 
*till the Stage was pompous, and the Scene magnificent. ov. 
The Tranſlator takes no notice of the Liguido Pulpita v 
rubra croco, mentioned by Ovid; the Pulpits were not Et! 
painted, Theſe Pulpits were Ballaſters, in the form of er 
Scaffolds, before the Scenes at the Theatres. Propertiu Mat 
ſpeaks of them in the 4th Book, Elegy the 1ſt. They WW"! + 
were rubb'd with Saffron. 0 * 
( 
Pulpita folennes non oluere crocs. | Bu 
And Martial in the 39th Epigram of his gth Book. " 
Lubrica Corycio quamwis find Pulpita nimbo. " 
Vitrzvins ſays in the 5th Chapter of his 8th Book, (ii © 
That the Palpitum was what the Greeks call'd Legion. Pon 
Upon which we may read Fulius Pollux, in the 290 Hſer 
Chapter of his 4th Book; neither muſt I omit What 
Horace writes on this Subject, in his Art of Poe/y. is tt 
5 can 
| Traxitque vagus fer pulpita veſfem. ckr 
| te; 
And in the iſt Epiſtle of his 2d Book, K fo 
| ne c 
Duam non adſtricto percurrat Pulpita force. PI; 
| 5 | m 
From whence it appears, that he is indeed ſpeaking of what ¶ Noſe 


of his 


we call the Front of the Stage. In the 19th Epi : 
I 
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# Book, he tells us the Grammariens recited there 
hat they had to ſay. 


Grammaticas ambire tribus, & Pulpita dignor. 


> that tis not eaſy to aſcertain what theſe Pulpits were; 
hether they were flat Stages, or Boxes reſembling thoſe 
sd by our Clergy. 

No Stage in Preſßped, no Machining God. After 
laudius Pulcher had adorn'd the Scene, ſeveral painted 
decorations were added. L. Antonius brought Silver in 
e there, Petrius Gold, and C. Claudius Ivory. Vale- 
us Maximus writes, that Lacius and Cinna made it 
oveable, and to turn about. As for the Word Scene, 
rdius interprets it Inumbratio, becauſe twas the In- 
ntion of Villagers, to cover thoſe that ſung or recited 
erſes, from the Heat and the Weather. And afterwards 
at Part of the Theatre was call'd Scene; which we now 
Il Stage, where the Actors play their Parts. The 
heatre itſelf was built in the Shape of a Semi- circle, 
d the Front was as the String to a Bow. 

= ere the Dances and the Song were paſt, Ovid's 
ords are, 


Dumque rudem prabente modum tibicine Thuſca, 
Lydius æguatam ter pede pulſat bumum. 


pon which our French Author makes a very notable 
dſervation 3 that by Lydian Dancer, is meant a Tuſcan 
'mick, For, ſays he, we muſt take Ty/can for Lydian. 
is true a Colony of Lydians ſettled in Hetruria, or 
cany ; but they brought their Muſick and their Mi- 
ckry with them. They were famous Players on the 
te; and the Lydian Meaſures are noted in the old Mu- 
K for their Softneſs and Effeminacy. Romulus ſent for 
ne of theſe Tuſcan Lydians, for the Repreſentation of 
Plays he exhibited to the People, who reſorted to 
m from all Parts, and among. others the Sabines, 
ole Wives and Daughters were raviſhed there. 
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- -The Monarch gave the Signal from the Throne + ) 
which the Soldiers were to fall on, and to ſeize their P 
The Poet and his Tranſlators make an agreeable Deſeri 
tion of this Rape. Some ſay there were thirty of the 
Sabines raviſh'd ; others, as Valerius Antius, make th 
Number to be 427; and Fubas, as Plutarch writes 
the Life of Romulus, ſwells it to 600. 

Nor ſhun the Chariots and the Cour ſer's Race. Thel 
Races were in the Cirque, or in the Hippodromes, or i 
the Field of Mars, and were commonly run in the Mont 

of April, in the grand Cirque, between the Aventine a 
Palatine Hills. They were call'd Equoria; and Oni 
peaks of them in his Fafiz. ( 


Circus erit Pompa celeber numerogue Deorum, 
Primague venteſis palma petetur equis. 


But here he is to be underſtood to ſpeak of all Plays, a 
in all Times; among theſe Sports or Plays, the Megs 
fan Games were the chief. They were celebrated 
honour of the Mother of the Gods, and abundance 
People us'd to aſſiſt at them. | 

The Circus is no inconvenient Place. The Word Cir 
or Cirques, comes from the Horſes running round ti 
Courſe or Metes. 3 circum metas pompa ferebatur 
equi currebant, as Varro has it. We read of three Cirg 
in Rome, the great Cirque call'd the Circus Maximus, | 
Flaminian or Apollinarian, and the Neronian in | 
Vatican. 


Nor need is there of talking on the Hand, 
Nor Nods nor Signs which Lovers underſtand. 
Jain, by this, the ancient Romans us'd to make lovel 
Igns on their Fingers like the modern Spaniard: : 
Portugueſe ; and this talking on the Fingers is very col 
mon among us ever ſince Dr. Holder and Dr, Wai 
taught Mr. Popham, who was born deaf and dumb, wi 
whom I have however myſelf held a Converſation 
many Hours, and that many hundred times, by the i 
of our Fingers, But the Poet ſays, there was no occal 
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this dumb Language at the C:rque; for there was ſo- 
zuch Noiſe, that Lovers might entertain one another as 
hey pleas'd, without fear of being overheard, | 

But boldly next the Fair your Seat provide. Young, 
en are apt enough to do this of themſelves, and — 
> Advice : Vet Juvenal, like Ovid in theſe Verſes, puts 
em in mind of it; 


—SpeBent juvenes quos clamor & audax 


Sponſio, quos cultæ decet afſedifſe puellæ. 


Inquire whoſe chariot this, and whoſe that Horſe. 

hey enter'd the Field by Troops, and every 'I'roop in 
particular Livery ; which Sidonius Apollinaris has ad- 
irably well explain'd in theſe Verſes, | 


—— Micans colores 

Alkus & Venatus, wirens rubenſque 

Veſtra infienia continent Miniſiri, 

Ora & lora manu jubaſque totas 

Cogunt flexibiles latere nodis, 

Hortanturque obiter, juvantque blandis 

Vultus plaufibus, & woluptuoſum — 
Didtant quadrupedantibus furorem. 
Impellunt, trepidant, trahunt, repugnant, 
Ardeſcunt, ſaliunt, timent, timentur. 


n excellent Deſcription of what paſt at theſe Races. 


If None be there, yet bruſh that Nothing thence. Nothing 
n be more naturally 9 than this is in the Origi- 

; Et , nullus erit pulvis, tamen excute nullum. | 
By fanning Faces ſome their Fortune meet. In Terence's 
nuch, a Girl ſays to Dorus, Cape flabellum, & ven- 

P huic facito, Theſe Fans were made of Peacocks 
ails. | 

The Tranſlator does not take any notice of this Line 

Ovid's in his Verſion. | 


Sparſaque ſolicits triftis arena foro. 


triſtis arena, the Poet means the Place or Places in the 
C 3 Amphi⸗ 
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»mmanded the Army in the Eaſt. Ovid praiſes this 
young Prince, to flatter his Grandfather, and to gain 
his good Graces; but that did not ſave him from che 

Misfortunes that happened to him afterwards, 
= /rm'd by your Country's Parent, and your own. Every 
one knows, that Pater Patriæ was one of the Titles the 
Senate conferr'd on Auguſtus, who was not a little pleas'd 
with it. 


Great Father Mars with greater Czfar jain, | 
To give a proſÞ rous Omen to your Line, + 
One of you is, and one ſhall be divine. 


The Poet ſpeaks of Mars and Cæſar; Mars was a God- 
already, and Cæſar was ſure to be deify'd after his Death. 
Some Interpreters fancy Ovid means Tiberius, adopted 
by Cæſar; but it ſeems very plain, he thought of no 
= — and Ce/ar, notwithſlanding the Opinion 
of Merula. | 

Drawn by white Horſes, ſhall in Triumph ride. He 
alludes to the Triumphs of the Raman Conquerors: They 
were wonderfully magnificent, accompany'd with rich 
Spoils, and Pictures of Rivers, Mountains, Cities, and 
Provinces conquer d by them; not to ſpeak of the Cap- 
tive Kings and great Captains that follow'd the Victor's 
Car in Chains: But there's ſo much Inſolence in this 

Cuitom, that, with all its Magnificence, we cannot in 

our own times reliſh it. | 

Of Mountains, Rivers, &c. As we have ſaid before, 
there were always Repreſentations of the conquer'd Places, 
in the Roman Triumphs : We find nothing oftner men- 

tion'd in ancient Authors, But Propertius, ſpeaking of 
Cz/ar's Triumph, Book the 3d, Elegy the 4th, ſays, 


Ingus finu care nixus ſpectare Puellæ 
Incipiam, & titulis oppida capta legam. 
Ovid fays ſomething like it, in the 4th Book of his 
Triflibas. 
This is Euphrates crown'd with Reeds, The Ancients 


Rivers under human Shapes, crown'd with 
C4 Reeds. 
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Reeds. The-Buphrates riſes in a Mountain call'd % 
in Armenia Major; or, as Lucian ſays, at the Foot of 
Mount Caper. : 

Flows the fevift Tigris; a River that runs through 
Armenia, and falls into the Euphrates with a very rapid 
Current. Pliny thinks 'tis from thence call'd Tigris; 
which in the Perſian Tongue, ſignified an Arrow. 

And Love, betwixt the Horns of Bacchus, plays. The 
Poets gave Horns to this God, to ſhew his Malice and 
Obſtinacy, very well repreſented by Horns. 'This is 
Feſtus's Thought: And the Ancients us'd to ſay of ſuch 
as were drunk, They put on the Horns, However Diodorut 
gives us another Reaſon for Bacchus's Horns : For in his 
3d Bool: he ſays, *twas becauſe he was the firſt that yok'd 
Oxen. Propertius addreſſing himſelf to Bacchus, tells 
him, in the 17th Elegy of his third Book, 


NR, 
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Duod aper ef vitæ per te & tua cornua vivam. 


And Ovid after him, in Laodamia's Epiſtle. 

Wine warms the Blood. Et Venus in vinis, ignis in ignt 
Feit. The French Tranſlator will have it to be Venus in 
venis; tho' in Aldus, and all the beſt Editions, tis V. 
nus in vinis, as Mr. Dryden renders it. 

But chooſe no Miffreſi in thy drunken Fit, 

Nor truft thy Fudgment when the Tapers dance. The 
Night is an ill time to chooſe a Miſtreſs in. We havea 
Saying in England, Women and Linen lool beft by Candle 
light. The Vapours of Wine often obſtruct the Sight, 
and a Man is then in a bad Condition of judging of 
Beauty. | 
By Day-light Paris judg'd the beauteous Three ; when 

he was to decide which of them was the moſt beautiful 
on Mount Ida. There's a Myſtery in this Fable allo, 
- Which is eaſy enough to be ſeen. g 


OW: Venus & Fun, ſumptiſque decentior armis 


Venit in arbitrium nuda Minerva tuum. 


Thus 
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Thus ſays Ovid in his Epiſtles from Oenone to Paris. 
of BN And in Propertius, Elegy 2, Book 2; | 
Cedite jam Dive, quas paſtor widerat olim 

Eh Idæis tunicam ponere verticibus. 
% The Phrygian Shepherd, to judge of the Beauty of theſe 

cee Goddeſſes, demanded to ſee them naked; and the 
he Goddeſſes were ſo eager to have the Queſtion decided by 
* him, that they made no Scruple to ſatisfy his Demands. 

5 The Baian Baths, where Ships at Anchor ride. Baie 
ch was a Town near Naples, very pleaſantly ſituated, where 
5 Marius, Pompey and Cæſar had Villas or Country- 
& Houſes, Merula reports, after Strabo, That the Name 
4 of Baia was given it from one Baius, the Companion 
uo U. Seneca, among others, oblerves, That was 


not only a Place of Pleaſure, but of Debauchery. U 
which account Propertius, in the 11th Elegy of his firſt. 


Book writes, 


Tu modo quam primum corruptas deſert Baias: 
Mullis iſta dabunt littora diſſidium. 

The delicious Baths that were there, tempted Debauchers 
to frequent them: See Martial upon this, in the tenth 
Epigram of his firſt Book. Cicero in his Oration, p. 10. 
pro Celio; in the 13th. Epiſtle of the iſt Book ad Atti- 
cam. Seneca in his 52d Epiſtle, on the iſt of the 5th Book. 
And Statius in the 4th Book of his Hv, to Maximus 
Junius; where he tells him, | 


Non tamen portu retinent. amano Defides 
Baie. 
For the Ancients ſometimes had Baiæ aguæ for Baianæ. 
Diodorus deſcribes them at large in his 48th Book; and 
Horace ſpeaking of this Place, ſays, Nullus in orbe locus 
Baiis prælucet amænis. Tis now commonly call'd by 
the talians, Golfo di Napoli. — 5 
Or Dian's Fane, which near the Suburb lies. This 
Temple was in the Neighbourhood of Rome, in a Val- 
ley, where there was alſo a ſacred Wood; from whence 


the Poet calls it Templum nemorale ; And Lucan, 
C 5 Parc 
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in Ovid de Faſlis. | 


1 8 
Parva Mycenææ tum ſacrata Dianæ 
Diftat ab excelſa nemoralis Aricia Roma. 


There were abundance of Candles us'd in it, as we read 


Sæpe potens voti frontem redimita corollis 
Femina lucentes portat ab Urbe faces. 


And Propertius, in the 32d Elegy of his ad Book, 
Cum widet accenſis devotam currere ta dis 
In nemus & Trivia lumina ſacra Dee. 


For Trivia is the ſame with Diana. Thus Statins, in 
the third Book of his S, 


| Jamgue dies aderat, profugis cum Regibus aptum 
amar Aricinum nemus ; & face multa 
Conſeins Hippolyti ſplendet lacus. Ipſa coronat 


E meritos Diana Canes. 


Where Priefts for their Promotion fight a Prize. The 
Sovereign Prieſt of Diana Aricina call'd himſelf King, 
and often got that Dignity by gaining the better of hu 
Opponent in ſingle Combat. This Ceremony was re. 
newed every Year, and was taken from the Practice of 
the Seythians, as Strabo remarks. Ovid obſerves the 
ſame thing in the third Book of his de Fafts. 


Regna trnent fortes manibus pedibuſque fugaces, 
Et faret exemplo poſt modo quiſque fro. 
For this Prieſthood was reckon'd a Sovereignty, and the 
Prieſt ſtil'd himſelf Rex Nemorenfis. Lucan ſays on thu 
Subject in hk third Book, 
| Dun ſublime nemus Seytbiæ, qua Regna Diane. 
The Wife of this King-Prieft call'd herſelf Qucen of Sa 
erifices ; and this Prieft was not allow'd to have any Office 
in the Government, during his Dignity of a Sacerdotal 
Sovereign: He was even forbidden to appear at the Ce. 
avitia, unleſs it was on a certain Day, which was mark d 
in the Roman Calendar; of which Ovid ſpeaks in his 
Nuatut 
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Puatuor inde notis locus eff, quibus ordine lectis, 

Vl mos ſacrorum, wel ſuga Regis ineff. 
which is certainly a Place very difficult to be under- 
ſtood. But no doubt the Puatuor notis means thoſe four 
Letters of the Calendar Which were 2, R. C. F. and are 
thus interpreted, Quando Rex comita vit Fas, or rather, 
Puando Rex Comitia fugit; which helps very much to 
explain the Poet's Meaning. Neither Merala nor My- 


cillus ſay any thing of this. 
Now let me fing, how ſhe who wounds your Mind, 
With Art may be to cure your Wounds inclin d. 


He propoſes here the Means to obtain the good Graces 

of thoſe we think worthy to be courted : And we muſt 
do the ſame to acquire fine Learning, as Lovers do to ſa- 

tisfy their Paſſions; there is no need of more Care, and- 
the Pleaſure is much ter. The Celeſtial Yoxus is 

more charming than the Terreſtrial, and Divine Love 

ſoon extinguiſhes carnal, which burns with an obſcure 
Fire; whereas the Divine enlightens thoſe that it warms- 
with holy Defires ; it leaves no Sting behind it, and ne- 
ver has an End. B 

Byblis, wwe kn9w, did firfl her Love declare. The Fable 
is very well known, and how ſhe fell in love with Cau- 
nas her Brother; both of them the Children of Mrander. 
Pliny deſcribes it after Ovid: But Ovid does not tell us, 
in his Me:amorpho/es, that Byblis hang'd herſelf, as he 
ſays here; for he there changes her into a Fountain. 

Her Brother foe, her Father Myrrha fought: Myzrha's 
Love of her Father Ciayras is not a Fable. At leaſt Pliny 
relates this Adventure as a memorable Story, and ſays 
Cinyras liv'd two hundred and ten Years, and that his 
Daughter took his Mother's Place, while ſhe was buſy'd 
about the Sacrifices to Ceres. But that her Father, dif- 
covering her Inſolence, ran after her a long time with 
his Sword in his Hand. The Fable adds, the got away. 
by fayour of the Night, and fled to the Sabeans, where 
ſhe was chang'd into a Tree, which bears her Name. 
St the 10th of the Mzetamorphojes, | 


FI 
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In Ida's fhady Vale. Not the Ida in Phrygia, but in 


the Iſle of Crete, and the higheſt Mountain in that Ifland, N 
according to Strabo. b 
A Bull appear d. Pafiphae, Daughter of the Sun, and v 
Wife to Mino, King of Crete, is fabled to be enamour'd A 
ofa Bull; and Dædalus, the famous Mechanick, aſſiſted P 
her to enjoy her deteſtable Deſires, by making a Machine 
like a Cow; within which, Ovid tells us, ſhe was careſs'd bi 
by her Galant. From this Intrigue the Minotaur was F 
born, half Man and half Bull, who was inclos'd in a ot 
Labyrinth, and, by the Aſſiſtance of Ariadne, kill'd by in 
Theſeus. After the Poet had treated this Subject ſo ele- 7 
gantly in the 15th Book of his Metamorphoſes, he ſhows WW © 
the Excellency of his Genius, in adding ſo much to it 
here with equal Novelty and Beauty. See the Beginning 
of Virgil's 6th MÆuneis, and Seneca's Hippolyt us. 
Not Crete, tho' lying can the Truth conceal. The Cre. 80 
tan, were always reckon'd Liars; and St. Paul, in his t 
Epiſtle to Titus, quotes aVerſe of Epimenides on the ſame bY 
Subject, Cretenſes ſemper mendaces, & c. We did not think 
it decent to give the Exgli Text in ſuch a Place as this. al 
New would ſhe be Europa, Io now. This known Fable U 
is told us thus. Jupiter falling in love with Zuropa Bil ” 
Daughter of Agenor, King of Phe@nicia, and taking the 
Shape of a Bull, raviſh'd her in the Dictæan Cave; and 
begot Minos and Radamanthus, as we may read in the Me. 
tamorphoſes. Horace deſcribes this Rape admirably, O4. 
the 27th, Book the 3d: So does Anacreon, Ode the 35th; T 
and Noznus, in the 1ſt Book of his Dionyfiagues. The t 
Fable of Jo is this: She is ſaid to be the Daughter of il e. 
Inachus, debauch'd by F »piter, and turn'd into a Cow; 
which jealous Juno perceiving, ſhe begg'd the Cow]; and J 
commanded Argos, who had a hundred Eyes to watch C 
her; but Mercury kill'd her Keeper by 7 upiter's Order. 
Upon which Jus ſtruck Is with Madneſs, and ſhe flung il * 
herſelf into the Sea; which from her was call'd the lo 
Tonian ; and ſwimming to Zgypr, was there worſhipp'd Bll P. 
by the Name of It, having firft reſum'd her Shape, and g 
married King Ofiris. Propertius writes of it in the 29th bp 


and zoth Elegies of his 2d Book. 


* 
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If Atreus' Wife to Inceft had not run. Atreus's Wife's 
Name was ropa, ſhe ſuffter'd herſelf to be debauch'd 
by her Brother-in-law Thyeftes ; on which Story Seneca 
wrote cette excellente Tragedie de Thyefle, ſays our French 
Author. There are very few Pieces of that Tragick 
Poet worthy that Character. 

Thy Daughter, Niſus. Her Name was Scylla, and ſhe 


betray'd her Father, in favour of her Galant Mino. The 


Fable is told at large in the Metamorphoſes. That of the 
other Scy/la is alſo to be found there; ſhe was chang'd 
into a Rock, bearing her Name in the Strait of Sicz/y. 
Virgil ſpeaks of Sqlla, the Daughter of Niſus, in his 
6th Eclogue. 


Quid loquar? Aut Scyllam Nifi, quam fama ſecuta eft . 


Candida ſuccintam latrantibus inguina monſtris. 


See alſo the Poem of Ceyris attributed to Virgil, where 
there is a large Deſcription of the Fable of the firſt 
Scylla. N 


and the Adulterer Ægiſtbeus, murder'd Azamemnon : 
Upon whoſe Death Seneca wrote the Tragedy call'd Aa- 
memnon: And Virgil mentions'it in his 11th /Znets : 


Ipſe Mycenæ us, magnorum ductor Archiviim 
Conjugis infandæ, prima intra limina dextrã 


Oppetiit: dewicta Afia ſubſedit adulter. 


The Greek Poets wrote Tragedies on this Subject; but 
tis moſt ſpoken of in the Ore/tes, and there's an Image 
of it in Philaſtratus. 

Who knows not. what Revenge Medea ſought? For 
7 aſon's leaving her, and marrying Creuſa, Daughter of 
Creon, King of Corinth. See Seneca's Medea. 

Thas Phoenix did a Woman's Love bewail. Phanix 
the Son of Amyntor, enjoy'd a Woman whom his Father 
loy'd. His Father was fo enraged at him, that he im- 
precated all the Miſeries he could think of to light upon 
his Son; whoſe children dying, he withdrew to Peleus, 
Father of Achilles, who committed to him the Care of 
his Son's Education. Homer writes that he grew blind. 


Hippo- 


Yet fell a Prey to. his Adult rous W ife. Chiemneſftra, 
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Hippolytus by Phadra . Hippoltus, the Son of 
Theſeus, was pull'd in pieces by Horſes. Our Author in 
his French 2 ſays, this Fable is admirably well 

repreſented in a Tragedy of Seneca s. And we find this 
new Critick is a great Admirer of that Tragick Poet, il © 
He touches lightly on Exrip:ides's Tragedy on the ſame a 
Subject, which has been with Reaſon admir'd by all the 
Learned. He might have mention'd his own Country. 
man, the Phedre of Racine, much above Seneca s, and = 
equal to that of Euripides's, at leaſt in moſt parts of it, 
We have alſo ſeen a PBhædra and Hippolytus lately in our 
own Language. 

Firſt gain the Maid. The Precept is one of the mel 
important in this Treatiſe : For if you wou'd, at any time, 
gain the Favours of the Maſter, you muſt get the Love of 
his Men: and if the Allegory, that the French Tranſlator 
propos'd in the beginning of his Work, is worthy of be- 
ang continu'd, concerning the Paſhon which we ought to 
have for the Sciences, we may now remember that there 
are ſome Sciences which ſerve the more Sublime, and are 
very neceſſary to be learnt, as Grammar for Eloquence, 
Eloquence for Logick, Logick for Philoſophy, and Phi- 
loſophy for the Divine Sciences. There is nothing re- 
markable in the following Lines for two or three Pages 
The Tranſlator has done Ovid Juſtice; and in ſome of 
the Verſes, gives us all the Warmth of the Original. 05 

The Bird intangl'd. Ovid is full of Similes, the ſure d 
Sign of an abounding Fancy: He alſo makes uſe of Pro WH "© 
verbial Expreſſions in ſome Places; as <4 


All things the Station of their Seaſons keep, 
And certain Times there are to ſow and reap. 


This is to inform us, that we muſt always do things ins Wl am 
proper time; and that which is done out of Seaſon, will ſen 
never ſucceed. However, tis not eaſy to find out this 

opitious Hour, eſpecially in the Affair of Love; and, to 

y truth, all depends on Fortune, and certain Con junctures 
that cannot be foreſeen. Vet tis requiſite a Man ſhould do 
his utmoſt to find out the lucky Minute; eſpecially if 


with the French Tranſlator we apply. this Thought * 
O * 
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other Affairs, and chiefly thoſe that tend to our Glory and 


Reputation. 
And when Se celebrates Ber Birth at Home. The An- 


cients had a great Veneration for their Birth- days, as we 
might prove by a great number of Examples. Several 
of which are in Ovid's Elegies, in the Pſeudalus of Plau- 
tus, in Horace; and, what is more conſiderable on ac- 
count of the Author's Merit, in Virgil, Echyae 3. 


Phyllida mitte mihi, meus eff natalis, Lola. 


Defer thy Wark, and put not then to Sea. This Tranſ- 
lation is general. The Original tells us what particular 
Times and Seafons the Lover ſhou'd avoid, as the Ca- 
lends of March. | | 


Szve Calnde 
Qua Venerem Marti continuaſſe juvat. 


Ovid, in his Faftts, gives us the Reaſons why the No- 
man Women highly reverenc'd the Calends of March, 
And at that Time Galants never fail'd to ſend their Miſ. 
treſſes Preſents, See the laſt Epigram of the 5th Book 
of Martial. INE: 


Ut vaga nunc certa diſcarrunt undique pompa 
Pergue vias Urbis numera, perque domos. 
Ovid ſpeaks of the Cirgues being adorn'd with Statues, 
dive erit ornatus, && c, The Decorations of the T heatres 
were all magnificent, as we may ſee in the 3d Book of 
this Work. | | 
Aurea qua pendent arnæto ſgna Theatre. | 
Pliny in the zd Chapter of his pth Book writes, that 
Pompey enrich'd his Theatre with rare and coſtly Statues, 
among which there was one in particular which repre- 
ſented Eutychis, who after the Death of twenty of her 
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"WY Children, leap'd into the Funeral Pile. This Woman 
us, a Native of alles in Lydia, and had brought 
"WY thirty-five Sons and Daughters into the World. 

a Regum Opes. The Wealth of Kings, that is, the Kings 


of Zzypt z whoſe ſtately Obelizks had been brought to 
Rene to adorn the 'Cirques, Pliadn, Hadi, e. The 
x * © Conſtellation 
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Conſtellation of the Goat, which another Conſtellation, 
call'd Auriga, carries on its Shoulders; it riſes in thy 
Month of October. Virgil in the firſt Book of li; 
Georgicks writes thus of it, | 


Præterea tam ſunt Arfuri fidera nobis, 
Hædorumgue dies ſervandi, & lucidus angais. 


To break a Jewiſh Sabbath, &c. The Feaſt of the Se. 
venth Day among the Jesus, inſtituted by Mo/es, wa 
celebrated on Saturday. The Saturnalia were Days of 
Joy and Pleaſure. Ovid ſays, Culta Palæſt ino Septima 
Fefla viro; and we may perceive the Feu, were very 
numerous at Rome, by Ovid's taking ſo much notice of 
them. Palezftino viro muſt mean Moſes. Paleſtine wa 
a Province joining to Syria, which according to P/iry, 
took its Name from Paleſtæ, its Capital; but *ts certain, 
the Name of that City is not much known in the Jeu- 
1% Hiſtories, at leaſt not to be a Place of ſo much Im. 
- Portance as to deſerve the Name of a Capital, which 
was Feruſalem. 

Nor when the Romans avere at Allia Hain. That wa 
a very unfortunate Day fer the People of Rome, their 
Army being cut in pieces by the Gauli near the River if 
Allia, the 15th of the Calends of Augaſt, in the Year 
of the City 363. | 

When Bribes and Preſents muſl . of Courſe. On 
the Miſtreſs's Birth-day : theſe Preſents were commonly 
Cakes; and therefore the Poet makes uſe of the Phrase 
Natali libo, as well as in his Amorum, - 


Duum tibi deficient poſcendi munera Cauſe, . ' 
Natalem libo teftificare tuum. ” 


But we find the Ladies were not fatisfy'd with Cake 
only, they wanted Pendants for their Ears; and the 
way to get them is much the ſame in the Galant World 
now as in Ovid's Days. 

They often Borrow what they never Pay. Our Tranſlator 
follows the general Reading of this Verſe, reddenda dari: 
Whereas in ſome Editions tis Utende dari, but tis not ſo 


good as the other. There are few Coquettes who willloſe 
gu 
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ny thing for want of asking; they borrow what _ 
over intend to reſtore; and this Jilting Humour is fo 
Lely painted here by the Poet, that ore would think 
e had liv'd in another reign than that of Auguftus's. 
By Letters, not by Words, thy Love begin. The Word in 
e Original is Cera; for the Ancients us'd to write on 
ſort of Leaves or Plates of ſeveral kinds plaſter'd over 
ith Wax, before the Invention of Paper was found out, 
t leaſt of ſuch Paper as ours; for tis well known they 
jad the Leaves of a certain Plant call'd Papyrus, which 
Were brought from ÆAgypt. Tis true the Ancients had 
ther ways of writing, as on Skins call'd Charte, and 
at comes nearer our Paper; but our Paper is of another 
pecies, and the Cera of the Ancients was quite different 
om the Charta. Owid ſometimes uſes the Word Cera ; 
nd ſometimes Charta, indifferently. As for the uſe of 
heir Skins, ſuch as our Parchment, twas above 400 
Years before Herodotus's Time, as that Hiſtorian men- 
ions in one of his Books; and the way of dreſſing it as 
e do came from the City of Pergamus. 
Cydippe by a Letter was betray'd. This was a beauti- 
| young Lady of the Iſle of Bale, with whom Acontius, 
f the Iſland of Ceas, falling in Love, upon ſeeing her 
n the Temple of Diana, and not daring to declare his 
Paſſion, he contriv'd a Way to write to her, on a Golden 
i pple, the two Verſes which are cited in Cydippe's 
piltle; where is to be ſeen what happen'd afterwards, 
ind on what account Cydippe was oblig'd to entertain 
lcontius as he deſir'd. | | 
Learn Eloquence, &c. Ovid ſays, learn the Belles Let- 
res; Diſce bonas Artes; of which, indeed, Eloquence is 
he Miſtreſs. The Poet means by it, not only this Art. 
ut all the other fit for a Man of Quality to ſtudy ; and 
he Roman Nobility were all educated in theſe Studies; 
4 which Advantage the Court of Auguſtas became ſo 
polite, f = 
But in thy Letter hide thy moving Arts; | 
ect not to be thought a Man of Parts. That is, don't 
let your Wit get the better of your Paſſion; nor, as a 
-lodern Poet did, court your Miſtreſs with Metaphy —_ | 
| T 
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The Text, in ſome Editions, is cer tuæ, in thy Letten 
and in others, particularly E/zever's, woces tus, you 
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Falk. The Verſion is the moſt natural Reading, con. 
dering what went before, T'heſe Verſes, and thoſe thi 


come after, give us a lively Idea of the excellent Taſte oY :} 
the Ancients, as well in Familiar and Galant, as in Philo o 
ſophical or Political Epiſtles. Ovid adviſes his Lover lil 7 
avoid affected Learning, too many Figures, and even a 
thing that looks like Art; for that is always ſuſpected ty 
the Affairs of Love. Cou'd any one give better Advio 5; 
on this Occaſion? Thoſe who would write Love-Letter T 
ſhould not ſeek after Flouriſhes, nor uſe ſounding Wor pl 
as ſome of the Moderns have done, both in our ow ir 
and our Neighbours Tongues. *Tis true, the French, M fu 
imitating Voiture, have acquir'd a natural way of writing ot 
which very few Engliſb Authors have attained : Yet will of 
would by no means inſinuate that their Genius is ſuperice 
to the Exg/;j; but their Humour and their Language E. 
fiſt them in this matter, and they have abundance of W w. 
ry agreeable Letters. My Author 94s farther, and ſay, wi 
1. may ſay we come very near the Guſto of the Ancients, ve 
mean ſucb as write a with Genius and Fudge men; 7: 
and not ſuch as want both the one aud the other, aui I 
is wery great. x 
Is time the Steer will to the Yoke ſubmit. Ovid has thi 
Simile more than once or twice, in theſe three Books; Ai 
he gives* it a new turn always, by joining new Si. al 
miles with it; and the ſame Method he obſerves wi 
others. | 
Hater is ſoft, and Marble hard, and yet W 
Ve fee foft Water thro' hard Marble eat. Lucretiul 
makes uſe of the ſame Simile in his 1 Book: Srillicid - 


caſus lapidem cavat, & c. And in another he ſays, - 
Gutta cavat lapidem non vi ſed ſæpe cadende. 15 

Mean time, if be be carry d in her Chair. Tis notealy 

to aſcertain what ſort of Things the Chairs or Litter 
were, in which the Raman Ladies were carry'd; there" * 
great Reaſon to believe they were like our Sedans ot 
common Chairs, for we read that the Liberalans 
| | yr tant 
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them. | 

But dreſs not like a Fop, nor curl your Hair, | 

Nor with a Pumice make your Body bare. For it ſeems 
the Beaus were not ſo well received by the Ladies in 
Ovid's Time, as the Men of Wit and Worth. Tempora 
mutantur. A Fop now-a-days makes his way as eaſy as 
a Man of Merit did in his. As to this curling or rather 
twiſting of the Hair, Martial ſpeaks of it, talking of the 
Sicambrians ; Crinibus in nodum tortis venere Sicambri. 
The uſe of the Pumice-ſtone is very ancient : The Romans 
pluck'd up their Hair with it, and the Bookbinders now 
{mooth their Covers with it. The ſoft effeminate Fellows, 
ſuch as Cybele's Eunuchs, made uſe of it oftner _ 
other Men. The Peaſants, in ſome Parts of England, 
off their Beards with it, inſtead of a Raſor. 

And free your Armpits from the Ram and Goat. In this 
Expreſſion, which is Ovid's in the main, the Romans bore 
with an Idea that perhaps the Delicacy of the Moderns 
will be offended with. e Smell of a Ram or Goat is 
very rank, and from thoſe Animals the Proverb came, 
The Ram lives under his Armpits, to expreſs a naſty Smell. 
Thus Horace, 

An gravis hir ſulis cubet bircus in alts. | 
And Catullss, in his zyth Epigram, Si cui jure bono ſacer 
alarum obſtitit 3 And 1 the 71ſt, * * 

Ledit te queedam fabula, qua tibi firtny 

Valle ſub alarum tram habitare caper. 
Which is a very troubleſome buſineſs. 

New Bacchus calls me to his jolly Rites, Wine is fa- 
yourable to Lovers, inſpiring them at once with Boldneſs 
and Vigour. Upon this, Nee in the 17th Elegy 
of his 3d Book, which is almoſt intirely on this Subject, 
writes, 

Per te junguntur, per te ſolvuntur amantes: 


Tu vitium ex animo dilue Bacche meo. 


* 


Vina parant animos Venrri, nift plarima ſamas, Sc. 
2 | Fan 


Syrian, ſtrong luſty Fellows, were employ d in carry ing 


And Ovid himſelf in the ad Book of his Remedy of Love, 
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Fair Ariadne wander d on the Shore. The Poet telly 
what happen'd to Ariadne after The/eus had forſaken her; 
Bacchus came, comforted and marry'd-her. He ſpeaks of 
" it alſo in the 8th Book of his Metamorphoſes, in the 3dof 
his de Faftis, and in his Epiſtle from Ariadne to Theſeur, 
Catullas does the ſame in his Poem of the Marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, and in that of Berenice's Hair. Propertius 
mentions it in his 17th Elegy, Book 3. Phileftratus in his 
Paintings; and ſeveral others. For I only name ſuch as 
come into my Memory, or that I have before me, and 
omit a great many out of deſign, becauſe I ſhould be te- 
dious in quoting all that have treated of this Story. The 
ſame I may ſay for myſelf on other Occaſions. The Iſland 
Dia, mentioned by Ovid, but omitted in the Tranſlation, 
is near Crete, as Ptolemy obſerves; and Pliny ſays it 
abounded ſo with Vines, that it was call'd Dionyfiade. 
Others name it Little Sicily, or Calliope. * Tis 75 Miles 
round, and, as it is ſaid, half as big again as Paros. I Was 
afterwards call'd Naxos, from the Name of a King who 
reign'd there, and was the Son of Polemon. 

The ſounding Cymbals, &c. Cymbals, Drums, little Bells 
and Pipes were Bacchus and Mother Cybele's Conſort, as 
Propertius ſays, Elegy 17. Book 3. 

Silenus on his Aſs. The nurſing Father and Pædagogue 
of Bacchus, with whom Ovid makes merry here; as alſo 
in ſeveral Places of his de Faſtis, in the 1ſt, za, and 6th 
Books. See Virgil's Silenus, Eclogue 6: 

The Satyrs laugh. Ovid calls them light Satyrs; and 
theTranſlator, a few Lines before, ſcadding Satyrs, from 
their ſpeed in running. Pliny, who tells us more than we 
believe, ſays there was a Race of them in the Eaft- Indies 
that had four Feet, but that they ran only with two; that 
they had human Faces like Men; and that *twas impoſſi- 
ble to catch. them unleſs they were old or fick. St. Ferom 
makes mention of a Satyr that appear'd to St. Anthony 
when he was going to viſit Paul the Hermit. But 
the Saint and the Naturaliſt are in this caſe of equal Au- 
thority. | 
By fwift Tigers drawn. Others ſay Onces, or wild Cats 

call'd Lynxes. Thus Statixs in his Thebaid: 


Promovets 
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Promevet, effrene dextra levagque ſequuntur 
Lynces, & udamero lambunt retinacula Tigres. 


Tis ſaid Tigers and Lynxes drew Bacchus's Car, becauſe 
thoſe two ſorts of Animals are wonderful Lovers of Wine, 
and eat Grapes. Solinus gives the Reaſon for it. 

Shout at the Sight, and fing the nuptial Song. It was 
an ancient Cuſtom to ſing Hymns of Joy at Weddings ; 
which Hymns were call'd Epithalamium's or Hymeneans, 
from a certain Athenian nam'd Hymen, who, as Serwius 
reports, deliver'd Maids from a terrible Trouble, for which 
they us'd to invoke him when they marry*d, as the God 
who eas'd them of the Burden of their Maidenheads. Le 
Liberateur de leur Virginite, as my French Author has it; 
and whether 'tis more a Slavery or a Burden, let the Sa- 
tyriſts determine. Catullus lays Hymen was the Son of 
Bacchus and Yenus. The Euoe mention'd by Ovid to ex- 
preſs their ſhouting was like our Huzza. All the Vowels 
muſt be diſtinctly pronounc'd, for the U after the E is 
not a Conſonant, as ſome imagine, but the Word muſt 
be read E, U, O, E. 

Be thou, when flowing Cups. The Poet's Directions 
how the Lover ſhould behave himſelf at Table, are very 
conſiderable in the Affair he is ſpeaking of. 

In liguid Purple Letters. Spill ſome Wine, and write 
her Name. This is not worthy the Roman Elegance in all 
things: And, as a late Commentator obſerves upon this 
Occaſion, they could have no Table-cloth ; for otherwiſe 
Ovid's Advice is not feaſible. 

Thy Serwice &en the Husband muſ attend. This and 
the Verſes that follow ſhew that Ovid did not mean very 
honeſtly, and the Decree of the Senate was obtain'd 
againſt him for this Crime, as tis pretended, becaule 'twas 
ſtrictly forbidden by the Roman Laws to corrupt mar- 
ry'd Women, to prevent the Abuſes which might happen 
in Succeſſion, and the injuring another Man, in taking 
from him what only belongs to himſelf, For which 
Reaſon this Poet ſays afterwards, | 


Tuta frequenſque licet fit via, crimen habet. 
Drink 


Pl 
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Drink to a certain Pitch, &c. Inde Procurator, &, 
which is rather paraphras'd than tranſlated. He give 
Directions how to avoid drinking too much, by balk, 
ing the Glaſs, or making as if you drunk more than 
you did. 'The French Commentator reads it Proping- 
— one that taſtes the Wine: Procurator gives another 

dea. | 

Eurytion ju/ly fell. Eurythus or Eurytion was one of ff 
the Centaurs at Piritbous's Wedding, who got ſo drunk 
that he attempted to raviſh Hippodamia the Bride; but 
Theſeus knock'd him down with a Bowl, and made him 
bring his Wine up again with blood. Ovid deſcribes it 
in his 2d Book of Metamorphoſes; and Propertius, Book 
2, Elegy 33. 

Tu guogue 6 Eurytion vino Centaure periſti. 


And call him happy who is in her Grace. In Latin, 
Et bene dic dominæ, bene, cum quo dormiet illa. Make 
Vows for your Miſtreſs's Happineſs, and even for his 
who lies with her. This Bene dic is thus interpreted by 
—— Authors, and ſeems to take in the Senſe of the 
oct. | 
Lay Baſhfulneſs, that Ruſticl Virtue, by. Modeſty is a 
Vice, when it hinders us from doing any thing that is 
profitable to us ; and the Misfortune is, it generally comes 
upon us unſeaſonably, and when it ſhould not. When it 
ſhould, we commonly miſs it; and when we do not want 
it, tis impertinent. 
N' Rules of Rhetorick has I need afford. He talks of 
Modeſty, and ſays, if the Lover baniſhes it, he has no 
occaſion for Eloquence; for Love and Fortune favour the 
bold. Audacem forſque Venuſgue juvant ; which daily 
Experience ſhows to be an eternal Truth. | 
Praiſe the proud Peacock, &c. r Bird, whoſe 
Beauty Plim elegantly deſcribes. You find it alſo in the 
1 Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, towards the End. 
Hortenfius the Orator was the firſt Roman who kill'd 2 
Peacock to eat it, and afterwards twas one of their niceſt 
Diſhes. | | h * | 
of 
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Not that they live above like lazy Drones. Speaking of 
e Gods according to the Szoic&s Opinion, which, contra- 
to the Epicureans, aſſerted that the Deities concern'd 
emſelves in the Affairs of this World. | 
'Tis A prophane and a deceitful Kind. In the Original, 
magna parte prophanum ſunt genus. This is a very 
vere Reflexion on the Sex, and *tis hoped, whatever it 
ight be in Ovid's Time, the Scandal will not ſtick now. 
he Ancients call'd every thing that was not holy prophane, 
much as to ſay porro a phamo, far from the Temple and 
iety. The Tranſlator has given it us literally, and what 
adds of his own ſoftens the Original a little. My 
ench Author thinks the prophanum here is to be taken in 
e ſame Senſe with that in Horace's known Ode, Odi 
ophanum wulgus & arceo; but we would rather under- 
ind it only as oppos'd to Holy, and then every thin 
at is not holy cannot be term'd Wicked. We woul 
ing off the Poet as well as we could, and let him anſwer 
r it, if it is not done compleatly. 
Inform d the King. Bufiris King of Egypt, Son of 
ſeptune and Libya, whoſe Story is told at large by He- 
dotus, and in the 4th Book of Senecas Natural Queſ- 
ons; as is alſo that of Phalaris, Tyrant of Sicily, and 
erillus, who invented the Braſen Bull for that Tyrant; 
Invention to put poor Wretches to a cruel Death, and 
y a juſt Judgment of Heaven the Inventor was the firſt 
ho made Trial of it. fr 

Fair Phcebe, and bir ßer, did prefer, 

To their dull Mates the noblWRawifher. Phabe and 
ara were two Daughters of Leucippus, both famous 
r their Beauty. Their Father promis'd them in Mar- 
age to Idas and Lynceus, but Caſor and Pollux ſtole 
em away from him. Idas and Lyncezs purſuing the 
aviſhers, Caſfor fell by the hand of Lynceus, and Lyn 
us was himſelf ſlain by Pollux: Idas running upon 
e latter, to revenge the Death of his Companion, 
as ftruck to the Ground by Thunder at Po/lux's 
et; which Ovid has elegantly deſcrib'd in his de 
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to Phthia, where he remain'd with Peleus, Achilles' 
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The nobler Pallas. Minerva or Pallas was not only! 
Goddeſs of Arms, but of Arts and ManufaRures, 
Poet means, he has learn'd of her enough to ſpin, 
him now learn of her the more glorious Exetciſe; 

Arms. 

' None of the Nymphs, &c. The ancient Heroines, 
res Heroidas, as Iope one of Aſopus's twelve Daughts 
Europa, Danae, Antiope, Semele, Io, Caliſto, Alen 
Maia, Electra, and ſeveral others, whom 7 upiter wa 
Love with, and by whom he had Children. 

Orion warnder'd in the Woods for Lowe. Orion 
in Love with the Nymph - Lyrice, ſome name 
Lynce, from a Lynx, a wild Beaſt ſo call'd, which 
 Merula's Interpretation, But tho' who this Lyrice 1 
is not very well known, yet *tis not likely that 0 
ſhould be ſo paſſionately enamour'd of a wild Beaſt, 
_ *tis very probable he might be ſo charm'd with a be 
tiful Damſel. 

*Tis true, Patroclus, &c. Patroclus, Son of Mena: 
and Grand- Son of Actor, who having kill'd C/ytony 
Son of Amphidamas, was baniſh'd his Country, and c 


ther, his Kinſman. By this means he contracted a fin 
Friendſhip with Achilles, and accompany'd him tot 
Siege of Troy, where he was kill'd. 

Nor Pylades Hermione embrac'd. Hermione, Dauglt 
of Menelaus and Helen, who marry'd her Couſin-Ger 
Oreftes. Pylades was her Husband's Friend, and thereſ 
he would not offer to corrupt his Wife. This Princes 
the Son of Szrophius King of Phocts. 

All things are not produc'd in any Seil. This is one 
Owid's happy ways of making uſe of common Simi 
and this and others are brought in here, to ſhew a Lon 
muſt comport himſelf varioufly, according to the van 
Humours of Women. | 

Aud as for Fiſhes, ſome with Darts are flrack. I 
gives us a various Idea, and livelily expreſſes the 4 
thor's Thought, that Women are to be caught ſen 
Ways. | , 
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But here tis time to reſt myſelf and you. To caſt An- 
or, as Ovid ſays; Hic teneat naſtras anchora jadta 
27; às one arriv'd at a Port, where tho? he is not to 
ay long, he intends to refreſh himſelf: For we cannot 
nderſtand any thing mare by it; ſince, to continue the 
imile, he purſues his Veyage in the next Book. 
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BOOK II. 


OW Paæan ſing! now Wreaths pre- 
n i | 
80 And with repeated Tos fill the Air: 
IEF The Prey is fall'n in my ſucceſsful Toils, 
1 My artful Nets incloſe the lovely Spoils. 
My Numbers now, ye ſmiling Lovers, crown, 5 
And make your Poet deathleſs in Renown: 

With laſting Fame my Verſe ſhall be inroll'd, 

And I preferr'd to all the Bards of old. 

Thus Paris from the warlike Spartans bore 
Their raviſh'd Bride, to Ida's diſtant ſhore 10 
D 2 Victo- 
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Victorious Pelips thus in Triumph drove 

The vanquiſh'd Maid, and thus enjoy'd his Love. 
Stay, eager Youth! your Bark's but under Sail: 

The diſtant Port requires a proſp'rous Gale. 8 

Tis not enough the yielding Beauty's found, 5 

And with my Aid your artful Paſſion crown'd : 

The Conqueſts our ſucceſsful Conduct gain'd, 

With Art muſt be ſecur'd, by Arts maintain'd, 

The Glory's more to guard, than win the Prize ; 

There all the Toil and threatning Danger lies. 20 

If ever, Capid, now indulgent prove; 

O Yenus ! aid; thou charming Queen of Love! 

Kind Erato, let thy auſpicious Name 

Inſpire the Work, and raiſe my gen'rous Flame. 

The Labour's great! a Method I deſign 2x 

For Love; and will the fetter'd God confine ; 

The God that roves the ſpacious World around, 

In ev'ry Clime, and diſtant Region found; _ 

Active and light, his Wings elude our Guard, 

And to confine a Deity is hard. | 30 

His Gueſt from flight Minos inclos'd around, 75 

Vet he with Wings a daring Paſſage found. 

Thus Dedalus her Offspring firſt confin'd, 

Who, with a Bull, in lewd Embraces join'd : 

Her teeming Womb the horrid Crime confeſs'd; 33 

Big with a human Bull, half Man, half Beaſt. 

Said he, Juſt Minos, beſt of human kind, 

Thy Mercy let a proſtrate Exile find: 

By Fates compell'd my Native Shores to fly, 

Permit me, where 1 durſt not live, to die. 


40 
Enlarge 
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Enlarge my Son, if you neglect my Tears, 
And ſhow Compaſſion to his blooming Years: 

Let not the Youth a long Confinement mourn, 
Oh free the Son, or let his Sire return ! 
Thus he implor'd, but ſtill implor'd in vain, 45 
Nor could the Freedom that he ſought, obtain. 
Convinc'd at length; Now, Dedalus, he cry'd, 
Here's Subject for thy Art that's yet untry'd. 
Minos the Earth commands, and guards the Sea, 
No Paſs the Land affords, the Deep no Way: 50 
Heav'ns only free, we'll Heav'n's auſpicious height ! 


Attempt to paſs, where Kinder Fates invite; 

Favour, ye Powers above, my daring Flight! 
Misfortunes oft prove to Invention kind, 

Inſtruct our Wit, and aid the lab'ring Mind: 55 
For who can credit Men, in wild Deſpair, 

hould force a Paſſage thro? the yielding Air? 

eathers for Wings deſign'd the Artiſt choſe, 

and bound with Thread his forming Pinions cloſe : 

ith temper'd Wax the pointed End he wrought, 60 
and to Perfection his new Labours brought. 

he finiſh'd Wings his ſmiling Off, pring views, 

\{mires the Work, not conſcious of their Uſe : 

To whom the Father ſaid, Obſerve aright, 

Obſerve, my Son, theſe Inſtruments of Flight. 65 
n vain the Tyrant our Eſcape retards, | 

he Heav'ns he cannot, all but Heay'n he guards: 

ho' Earth and Seas elude thy Father's Care, 

hele Wings ſhall waſt us through the ſpacious Air.” 
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Nor ſhall my Son Celeſtial Signs ſurvey, 
Far from the radiant Virgin take your Way: 
Or where Bootes the chill'd North commands, 
And with his Fauchion dread Orion ſtands ; 
F'll go before, me ſtill retain in ſight, 
Where. e'er I lead, ſecurely make your Flight. 1 
For ſhould we upward ſoar too near the Sun, Fri 
Diſſolv'd with Heat, the liquid Wax will run: 
Or near the Seas an humbler Flight maintain, 
Our Plumes will ſuffer by the ſteaming Main, 
A Medium keep, the Winds obſerve aright ; 
The Winds will aid your advantageous Flight, 
He caution'd thus, and thus inform'd him long, 
As careful Birds inſtru& their tender Young : 
The ſpreading Wings then to his Shoulders bound, 
His Body pois'd, and rais'd him from the Ground, 8; 
Prepar'd for Flight, his aged Arms embrace | 
The tender Youth, whilſt Tears o'erflow his Face. Bay 
A Hill there was, from whence the anxious Pair Or f 
Eſſay'd their Wings, and forth they lanch'd in Air: 
Now his expanded Plumes the Artiſt plies, 90 
Regards his Son, and leads along the Skies; ino. 
Pleas'd with the Novelty of flight, the Boy ö 
Bounds in the Air, and upward ſprings with Joy. 
The Angler views them from the diſtant Strand, And ( 
And quits the Labours of his trembling Hand. 9j 
Samos they paſt, and Naxos in their flight, 
And Delos, with Apollo's Preſence bright. he sl 
Now on their right Lebinthos Shores they found, ſeleſ 
For fruitful Lakes and ſhady Groves renown'd. 


70 


When 


Raſh with hot Youth and unexperienc'd Years: 

pwards he ſoar'd, maintain'd a lofty Stroke, 

and his directing Father's Way forſook, 

he Wax, of Heat impatient, melted run, 

Nor could his Wings ſaſtain that Blaze of Sun. 10; 
From Heav'n he views the fatal Depths below, 

hilt killing Fears prevent the diſtant Blow. 

is ſtruggling Arms now no Aſſiſtance find, 

or poiſe the Body, nor receive the Wind. 


o aid his Flight, and ſinking Limbs fuſtain; 

His Name invokes, till the expiring Sound 

ar in the Floods with Icarus was drown'd, 

he Parent mourns, a Parent now no more, 

\nd ſeeks the abſent Youth on ev'ry Shore; 115 
here's my lov'd Son, my Lcarus! he cries; 

day in what diſtant Region of the Skies, c 
Or faithleſs Clime the youtb/ul Wand' rer flies! 

Then view'd his Pinions ſcatter'd o'er the Stream, 

he Shore his Bones receiv'd, the Waves his Name. 120 
Mino with Walls attempted to detain, 

is flying Gueſts, but did attempt in vain : 

et the wing'd God ſhall to our Rules ſubmit, 

And Cupid yield to more prevailing Wit. 


A 


n vain with Drugs the ſcornful Maid abuſe: 
he skilfull'ſt Potions ineffectual prove, 
ſcleſs. are Magick Remedies in Love: K 


D 4 Could' 
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hen the aſpiring Boy forgot his Fears, 9 


alling, his Father he implores in vain, 1 110 


Theſalian Arts in vain raſh Lovers uſe, 125 
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Could Charms prevail, Circe had proy'd ber Art,” | 
And fond Medea fix'd her Faſon's Heart. | FP 

Nor tempt with Philters the diſdainful Dame ; 
They Rage inſpire, create a frantick Flame : 
Abſtain from Guilt, all Vicious Arts remove, 
And make your Paſſion worthy of her Love. 
Diſtruſt your empty Form and boaſted Face, 13; 
The Nymph engage a thouſand nobler Ways: 
To fix her vanquiſh'd Heart ſintirely thine, 
Accompliſh'd Graces to your Native join. ans. *- 
Beauty's but frail, a Charm that ſoon decays, * 
Its Luſtre fades as rolling Years increaſe, 0 
And Age ſtill triumphs o'er the ruin'd Face. 
This Truth the fair but ſhort-liv'd Lily ſhows, 
And Prickles that ſurvive the faded Roſe. 
Learn, lovely Boy, be with Inſtruction wile! 
Beauty and Youth miſ ſpent are paſt Advice, | 145" 
Then cultivate thy Mind with Wit and Fame, | 
'Thoſe laſting Charms ſurvi ve the Fun'ral Flame. 
With Arts and Sciences your Breaſt i improve, 
Of high Import are Languages in Love: 
The fam'd U e. was not Fair nor Voung, 150 
But eloquent and charming with his Tongue: 

And yet for him contented Beauties ſtrove, 

And ev'ry Sea-Nymph ſought the Hero's Love. 75 

Calyp/o mourn'd when he forſook her Shores, 

And with fond Waves detain'd his haſty Oars. 155 

Oft ſhe inquir'd of ruin'd 1/;um's Fate, | 

' Making him oft the wondrous Tale relate: 
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Which with ſuch Grace his florid Tongue could frame, 
The Story ſtill was new, tho? ſtill the ſame. | 
Now ſtanding on the Shores, Again declare, 160 
Cahp/o cty'd, your fam'd Exploits in War. 

He with a Wand, a ſlender Wand he bore, 

Delineates ev'ry Action on the Shore. 

Here's Troy, ſays he, then draws the Walls in Sand, | 
There Si moi, flows, here my Battalions ſtand. 1 it 
A Field there was, (and then deſcribes the Field,) 
Where Dolon, with Rewards deceiv'd, we kill'd. 

Juſt thus intrench'd imagine Rhefus lies, 

And here we make his warlike Steeds our Prize. 5 
Mach he deſcrib'd, when a deſtructive Wave 170 1 
Waſh'd off the ſlender Troy, and rolling gave ; 
To Rhe/aus and his Tents one common Grave. 

Long with Delight his charming Tongue ſhe heard, 

The well-rais'd Paſſion in her Looks appear'd: 

The Goddeſs weeps to view his ſpreading Sails, 175 
So much a Soldier with the Sex prevails. 
Diſtruſt thy Form, fond Youth, and learn to know, 3 
There's more requir'd in Love than empty Show. 
Wich juſt Diſdain ſhe treats the haughty Mind. 
'Tis Complaiſance that makes a Beauty kind. . _ i OP 
The Hawk we hate that always lives in 22 vhs 
The raging Wolf that ev'ry Flock alarms : _ 5 E 
But the mild Swallow none with Toils inſeſſ m, 
And none the ſoft Chaonian Bird moleſts, 
Debates avoid, and rude Contention ſhun ; 5 N 
A Woman's with ſubmiflive Language won. _ 


wi 
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Let the Wife rail, and injur'd Husband ſwear, 
Such Freedoms are allow'd the marry'd Pair: 
Diſcord and Strife to Nuptial Beds belong, 

The Portion juſtifies a clam'rous Tongue. 160 
With tender Vows the yielding Maid endear, 
And let her only Sighs and Wiſhes hear. 
Contrive with Words and Actions to delight, 
Still charm her Ear, and till oblige her Sight. 

I no Inſtructions to the Rich impart, | 19; 

He needs not, that preſents, my uſeleſs Art: 

The giving Lover's handſome, valiant, wiſe, 

His happy Fortune is above Advice. 
I to the Needy ſing; tho' Poor, I love, 

And, wanting Wealth, with melting Language move. 
His Honour ſtorms a ſtubborn Damſel's Door; 20 
I'm cautious to affront, becauſe I'm poor. 
With pleaſing Arts I court, with Arts poſſeſs ; 
Or if I'm bounteous, tis in Promiſes. 
Inrag'd, I ruffl'd once Corinna's Hair, 20 
Long was I baniſh'd by the injur'd Fair; 
Long mournful Nights for this conſum'd alone, 
Nor could my Tears the furious Maid atone. 
Weeping, ſhe vow'd, a Suit of Point I tore ; 
Falſly ſhe vow'd, but I muſt purchaſe more. "0 
Make not your guilty Maſter's Crime your own, 
But by my Puniſhment my Error ſhun, 

Indecent Fury from her Sight remove, 

No Paſſion let your Miſtreſs know, but Love. 

Yet if the haughty Nymph's unkind, and coy, 2! 
Or ſhuns your Sight ; have Patience, and enjoy. 
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By low Degrees we bend the ſtubborn Bough; 
hat Force reſiſts, with Art will pliant grow. 

n vain we ſtem a Torrent's rapid Force, 

But ſwim with Eaſe, complying with its Courſe. 220 
By gentler Arts we Savage Beaſts reclaim, ; 
\nd Lions, Bulls, and furious Tigers tame. P 
Fierce'y Atlanta o'er the Foreſt rod, 

Cruel and wild, and yet at laſt ſhe lov'd. | 
Melanion long deplor'd his hopeleſs Flame, 229 
\nd weeping, in the Woods purſu'd the ſcornful Dame: 
On his ſubmiſſive Neck her Toils he wore, 

And with his Miſtreſs chac'd the dreadful Boar. 

Arm'd to the Woods I bid you not repair, 

Nor follow over Hills the Savage Fair: 230 
My ſoft Injunctions leſs ſevere you'll find, | 
Eaſy to learn, and fram'd to ev'ry Mind. 

Her Wiſhes never, nor her Will withſtand ; | 
Submit, you conquer; ſerve, and you'll command. - 
Her Words approve, deny what ſhe denies, 235 
Like where ſhe likes, and, where ſhe ſcorns, deſpiſe. 
Laugh when ſhe ſmiles; when fad, diſſolve in Tears; 
Let ev'ry Geſture ſympathize with hers. 

If ſhe delights, as Women will, in Play, 

Her Stakes return, your ready Loſings pay. 240 
When ſhe's at Cards, or rattling Dice ſhe throws, 
Connive at Cheats, and generouſly loſe. 

A ſmiling Winner let the Nymph remain, 

Let your pleas'd Miſtreſs every Conqueſt pain, | 

In Heat, with an Umbrello ready fand ; 245 
When walking, offer your officious Hand. 
Her 
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Her trembling Hands, tho' you ſuſtain the Cold, 
Cheriſh, and to your warmer Boſom hold. 
Think no inferior Office a Diſgrace, 

No Action, that a Miſtreſs gains, is baſe. 250 
The Hero that eluded Funo's Spite, | 
And ev'ry Monſter overcanie in Fight; 


That paſt ſo many bloody Labours oer, he 
And well deſerv'd that Heav'n whoſe Weight he hone? ot 
Amidſt Jonian Damſels carding ſtands, 2h 
And graſps the Diſtaff with obedient Hands; \nd 
In all Commands the haughty Dame obeys: hu 
And who diſdains to act like Hercules? =_ 
If ſhe's at Law, be ſure commend the Laws, N 


Solicit with the Judge, or plead her Cauſe, | 260 

| With Patience at the Aſſignation wait, | 
Mm appear, attend her coming late. 

Whene' er ſhe wants a Meſſenger, away, 

And her Commands with flying Feet obey. 

When late from Supper ſhe's returning home, 265 

And calls her Servant, as a Servant come. . 

She for the Country Air retires from Town, 

You want a Coach, or Horſe, why foot it down: 


Let not the ſultry Seaſon of the Year, | | her 
The falling Snows, or conſtant Rains deter. 270 7 ben 
Love is a Warfare, and ignoble Sloth ei 
Seems equally contemptible in both: ind | 


In both are Watchings, Duels, anxious — 
The Soldier thus, and thus the Lover fares; 
With Rain he's drench'd, with piercing Tempeſts ſhakes, rovid 
And on the colder Earth his Lodging takes. 276 
| Fams 
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Fame ſays that Phærbus kept Aametu Herd; - + 

And coarſly in an humble Cottage far'd: 

No ſervile Offices the God deny d; 0 | 

Learn this ye Lovers, and renounce your Pride. 280 
When all Acceſs is to your Miſtreſs hard, 

hen ev'ry Door's ſecur'd, and Window barr'd; 
he Roof untile, ſome deſp'rate Paſſage ſind: 

ou cannot be too bold to make her kind: 2 
Oh how ſhe'll claſp you when the Danger's o'er, 288 
and value your deſerving Paſſion more. 

hus thro' the boiſt'rous Seas Leander mov'd, 

ot to poſſeſs, but ſhow how much he lov'd. 

Nor bluſhing think how low you condeſcend 

o court her Maids, and make each Slave your Friend: 
Each by their Names familiarly ſalute, 291 
ind beg them to promote your am'rous Suit. 

Perhaps a Bribe's requir'd ; your Bounty ſhow, 

\nd from your ſlender Fortunes part beſtow. 

\ double Bribe the Chamber-maid ſecures, 295 
Ind when the Favourite's gain'd, the Fair is yours. 
dbe'll add, to ev'ry thing you do, a Grace, 

ind watch the wanton Hours, and time her Praiſe, 

hen Servants merry make, and feaſt and play, 

hen give her ſomething to keep Holiday. 300 
Retain em ev'ry one, the Porter moſt, 

ind Her who nightly guards the happy Coaſt, 

I no profuſe nor coſtly Gifts commend, 

But chooſe and time it well, whate'er you ſend. | 
Provide the Product of the early Year, 305 
ind let your Boy the rural Preſent bear; 


Tell 
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Tell her *twas freſh, and from your Manor brought, 
Tho ſtale, and in the Suburb Market bought, 
The firſt ripe Cluſter let your Miſtreſs eat, 

With Cheſnuts, Melons, and fair Peaches treat : 310 
Some larger Fiſh, or choicer Fowl preſent : 

They recommend your Paſſion, where they're ſent. 
"Tis with theſe Arts the childleſs Miſer's caught, 
'Thus future Legacies are baſely bought : 

But may his Name with Infamy be curſt, 31 
That praftis'd them on Love, and Women firſt, 
In tender Sonnets moſt your Flame rehearſe, 

But who, alas! of late are moy'd by Verſe ? 
Women a wealthy treating Fool admire, £ 
Applaud your Wit, but coftly Gifts require. 4:0 
This is the Golden Age, all worſhip Gold, 
Honours are purchas'd, Love and Beauty fold. 
Should Homer come with his harmonious Train, 
And not preſent, Homer's turn'd out again. 
Some of the Sex have Senſe, their Number's ſmall, 3 
Moſt ignorant, yet vain Pretenders all: 
Flatter alike, ſmooth empty Stanzas ſend, 
They ſeldom Senſe, but Sound and Rhime commend. 
Should you with Art compoſe each poliſh'd Line, 
And make her, like your Numbers, all divine: 3 
Yet ſhe'll a Treat, or worthleſs Toy prefer 
To all th' immortal Poet's boaſted Care. 
But he that covets to retain her Heart, 
Let him apply his Flattery with Art : 
With laſting Raptures on her Beauty gaze, rain 
And make her Form the Subject of his Praiſe. 


Purp 
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Purple commend, when ſhe's in Purple dreſs'd; - 
n Scarlet, ſwear ſhe looks in Scarlet beſt : 

| \rray'd in Gold, her graceful Mien adore, 
owing thoſe Eyes tranſcend the ſparkling Ore, 
ith Prudence place each Compliment aright, 
Tho' clad in Crape, let homely Crape delight. 

n ſorted Colours, praiſe a vary'd Dreſs; 

In Night-clothes, or Commode, let either pleaſe, 
Or when ſhe combs, or when ſhe curls her Hair, 
ommend her curious Art and gallant Air, 
Singing, her Voice, dancing, her Step admire, 
\pplaud when ſhe deſiſts, and ſtill defire : 

Let all her Words and Actions Wonder raiſe, 


Fierce as Meduſa tho? your Miſtreſs prove, 

heſe Arts will teach the ſtubborn Beauty Love. 
Be cautious left you over-a& your Part, 

\nd temper your Hypocriſy with Art : 

Let no falſe Action give your Words the Lye, 
For once deceiy'd, ſhe's ever after ſhy. 

In Autumn oft, when the luxurious Year 

Purples the Grape, and ſhows the Vintage near ; 
When ſultry Heats, when colder Blaſts ariſe, 
And Bodies languiſh with inconſtant Skies : 

If vitious Heav'n infe&s her tender Veins, 

ind in her tainted Blood ſome Fever reigns; 
hen your kind Vows, your pious Care beſtow, 
he Bleſſings you expect to reap, then ſow, 
Think nothing nauſeous in her loath'd Diſeaſe, 
But with your ready Hand contrive to pleaſe; 


) 


iew her with Raptures, and with Raptures praiſe. - 
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Weep in her Sight, then fonder Kiſſes give, 


And let her burning Lips your Tears receive. dme 
Much for her Safety vow, but louder ſpeak, he 
Let the Nymph hear the laviſh Vows you make, u 
As Health returns, ſs let your Joys appear, e 
Oft ſmile with Hope, and oft confeſs your Fear. nd. 
This in her Breaſt remains, theſe pleaſing Charms nth 
Secure a Paſlage to her grateful Arms. ; hat 
Reach nothing nauſeous to her Taſte or Sight, 18 
Officious only when you moſt delight: ad & 
Nor bitter Draughts, nor hated Med'cines give ; len 
Let her from Rivals what ſhe loaths receive. It W 
Thoſe proſp'rous Winds that lanch'd ourBark from Shore be! 
When out at Sea, aſſiſt its courſe no more: t el 
Time will your Knowledge in our Art improve, 38 bo 
Give Strength and Vigour to your forming Love. he ( 
The dreadful Bull was but a Calf, when young ; But 
The lofty Oak but from an Acorn ſprung : E 


From narrow Springs the nobleſt Currents low, 39 
But ſwell their Floods, and ſpread em as they 80. 
Be converſant with Love, no Toils refuſe, 

And conquer all Fatigues with frequent Uſe. | 
Still let her hear your Sighs, your Paſſion view, 
And Night and Day the flying Maid purſue. 39 
Then pauſe a while; by fallow Fields we gain; 

A thirſty Soil receives the welcome Rain. 

Phyllis was calm while with Demophoon bleſs'd, 

His Abſence wounded moſt her raging Breaſt: 

Thus bis chaſte Conſort for Uly/zs burn'd, 3% 


And Laodamia thus her abſent Husband mourn'd. 
Wu 
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ith Speed return, you're ruin'd by Delays, 
me happy Youth may ſoon ſupply your Place. 
hen Sparta's Prince was from his Helen gone, 
ou'd Helen be content to lie alone? 400 
e in his Bed receiv'd her am'rous Gueſt, 

nd nightly claſp'd him to her panting Breaſt. 
nthinking Cuckold, to a Proverb blind 

hat, truſt a Beau and a Fair Wife behind L 

t furious Hawks thy trembling Turtles keep, 405 
id to the Mountajn Wolves commit thy Sheep: 

len is guiltleſs, and her Lover's Crime 

t what yourſelf would act another time. 

he Youth was preſſing, the dull Husband gone, 

t eviry Woman make the Caſe her own: | 4:0 
ho cou'd a Prince, by Venus ſent, refuſe ? | 
he Cuckold's Negligence is her Excuſe. 

But not the foaming Boar whom Spears ſurround, 
evenging on the Dogs his mortal Wound, 

or Lionels, whoſe Young receives the Breaſt, 416 
"Wor Viper by unwary Footſteps preſt; 6 
or Drunkard by th' Aonian God poſſeſt, 

ranſcend the Woman's Rage, by Fury led, 

o find a Rival in her injur'd Bed. 

ith Fire and Sword ſhe flies, the frantick Dame 
idains the Thoughts of Tenderneſs or Shame. 
er Off:pring's Blood inrag'd Medea ſpilt, 

cruel Mother, for the Father's Guilt, 

nd Pragne's unrelenting Fury proves, 


hat dire Revenge purſues negleQed Loves. 


420 
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Where ſacred Ties of Honour are deſtroy'd, - 

Such Errors cautious Lovers muſt avoid. 

Think not my Precepts Conſtancy injoin, 

Venus avert! far nobler's my Deſign. | 

At large enjoy, conceal your Paſſion well, | 410 

Nor uſe the Modiſh Vanity to tell: "a bg 

Avoid preſenting of ſuſpeted Toys, 

Nor to an Hour confine your vary'd Joys : 

Deſert the Shades you did frequent before, 

Nor make them conſcious to a new Amour. 4 

The Nymph, when ſhe betrays, diſdains your Guilt, 

And by ſuch Falſhood taught, ſhe learns to Jilt. 

While with a Wife Arides liv'd content, | 

Their Loves were mutual, and ſhe innocent: | 

But when inflam'd with ev'ry charming Face, 446 

Her Lewdneſs ſtill maintain'd an equal Pace. 

Cbryſes, as Fame had told her, pray'd in vain, 

Nor could by Gifts his Captive Girl obtain 

Mournful Briſeis, thy Complaints ſhe heard, 

And how his Luft the tedious War deferr'd. 445 

This tamely heard, but with Reſentment view'd 

The Victor by his beauteous Slave ſubdu'd : 

With Rage ſhe ſaw her own neglected Charms, 

And took Zg:ifthus to her injur'd Arms, 

To Luſt and Shame by his Example led, 450 

Who durſt ſo openly profane her Bed. | 
What you conceal, her more obſerving Eye 

Perhaps betrays: with Oaths the Fact deny, 

And boldly give her Jealouſy the Lye ; 


No 
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ot too ſubmiſlive ſeem, nor over kind; 455 
heſe are the Symptoms of a guilty Mind : 

t no Careſſes, no Endearments ſpare, 

joyment pacifies the angry Fair. 

There are, that ſtrong provoking Potions praiſe, 
nd Nature with pernicious Med'cines raiſe: 460 
or Drugs, nor Herbs will what you fancy prove, 
nd I pronounce 'em pois'nous all in Love. 

dme Pepper bruis'd with Seeds of Nettles join, 

nd Clary ſteep in Bowls of mellow Wine: 

nus is moſt averſe to forc'd Delights, 465 
xtorted Flames pollute her genial Rites. 

ith Fiſhes Spawn thy feeble Nerves recruit, 

nd with Eringo's hot ſalacious Root: | 

he Goddeſs worſhip'd by th' Erycian Swains, 

lzgara's white Shallot, ſo faint, diſdains. 470 
ew Eggs they take, and Honey's liquid Juice, 

nd Leaves and Apples of the Pine infuſe. 

reſcribe no more, my Muſe, nor Med'cines give, 
2auty and Youth need no Provocative. | 

You that conceal'd your ſecret Crimes before, 475 
roclaim them now, now publiſh each Amour. 

or tax me with Inconſtancy ; we find 

he driving Bark requires a veering Wind : 

ow Northern Blaſts we court, now Southern Gales, 
Ind ev'ry Point befriends our ſhifted Sails. 430 
hus Chariot Drivers with a flowing Rein 1 
direct their Steeds, then curb them in again. 
dulgence oft corrupts the faithleſs Dame, 


cure from Rivals ſhe neglects your Flame: 


0 The 
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The Mind without Variety is cloy'd, 4 
And nauſeates Pleaſures it has long enjoy d. 
But as a Fire, whoſe waſted Strength declines, 
Converts to Aſhes, and but faintly ſhines; 
When Sulphur's brought, the ſpreading Flames retuy, 
And glowing Embers with freſh Fury burn : 4 
A Rival thus th ungrateful Maid reclaims, 
Revives Defire, and feeds her dying Flames. 
Oft make her jealous, give your Fondneſs o'er, 
And teaze her often with ſome new Amour. 
Happy, thrice happy Youth, with Pleaſures bleſt, 49; 
Too great, too exquiſite to be expreſt ! | 
That view'ſt the Anguiſh of her jealous Breaſt, 
Whene'er thy Guilt the lighted Beauty knows, 
She ſwoons ; her Voice, and then her Colour goes. 
Oft would my furious Nymph, in burning Rage, $50 
Aſſault my Locks, and with her Nails engage; 
Then how ſhe'd weep, what piercing Glances caſt! 
And vow to hate the perjur'd Wretch at laſt. 

Let not your Miſtreſs long your Falſhood mourn : 
Neglected Fondneſs will to Fury turn. Foz 
But kindly claſp her in your Arms again, : 
And on your Breaſt her drooping Head ſuſtain : 
Whilſt weeping kiſs, amidſt her Tears enjoy, 
And with Exceſs of Bliſs her Rage deſtroy. | 
Let her a while lament, a while complain, . 
Then die with Pleaſure, as ſhe dy'd with Pain. 
Enjoyment cures her with its powerful Charms, 
She'll ſign a Pardon in your active Arms. 

Firſt Nature lay an undigeſted Mafs, 


Heaven, Earth and Ocean wore one common Face: 51; 
Then 
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den vaulted Heav'n was fram'd, Waves Earth inclos'd ; 

d Chaos was in beauteous Forms diſpos'd ; 
e Beaſts inhabit Woods, the Birds the Air, 

nd to their Floods the ſcaly Fry repair. 2 
ankind alone enjoy d no certain Place, 5 20 
n Rapine liv'd, a rude unpoliſh'd Race: 
ves were their Houſes, Herbs their Food and Bed, 
hilſt each a Savage from the other fled. : 
we firſt diſarm'd the Fierceneſs of their Mind, | 
nd in one Bed the Men and Women join d. 525 
he Youth was eager, but unskill'd in Joy, | 
or was the unexperienc'd Virgin coy: 

ey knew no Courtſhip, no Inſtructor found, 

t they enjoy'd, and bleſyd the pleaſing Wound. 

he Birds with Conſorts propagate their kind, 5 30 
d ſporting Fiſh their finny Beauties find: | 
am'rous Folds the wanton Serpents twine, 

id Dogs with their ſalacious Females join. 

e luſty Bull delights his frisking Dames, 

d more laſcivious Goat her Male inflames. 533 
ares furious grow with Love, their Bound'ries force, 
nging thro*- Waves to meet the neighing Horſe. 

d on, brave Youth, thy gen'rous Vigour try, 

d the reſenting Maid this Charm apply: 

dve's ſoft'ning Pleaſures ev'ry Grief remove, 540 
ere's nothing that can make your Peace like Love. 
om Drugs and Philters no Redreſs you'll find, 

it Nature with your Miſtreſs will be kind. 

ie Love that's unconftrain'd will long endure, 

ahaon's Art was falſe, but mine is ſure, Trs 
Whilſt 
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Whilſt thus I ſung, inflam'd with nobler Fire, 

J heard the great 4po//o's tuneful Lyre : 

His Hand a Branch of ſpreading Laurel bore, 

And on his Head a Laurel Wreath he wore; _ 

Around he caſt diffuſive Rays of Light, 

Confeſling all the God to human Sight. 

Thou Maſter of laſcivious Arts, he ſaid, 

To my frequented Fane thy Pupils lead: 

And there inſcrib'd in Characters of Gold, 

This celebrated Sentence you'll behold. 

Firſt know yourſelf ; who to himſelf is known, 

Shall love with Conduct, and his Wiſhes crown. 

Where Nature has a handſome Face beſtow'd, 

Or graceful Shape, let both be often ſhow'd : 

Let Men of Wit and Humour Silence ſhun, 

The Artiſt ſing, and Soldier bluſter on: 

Of long Harangues ye Eloquent take heed, 

Nor thy damn'd Works thou teazing Poet read. 

Thus Phebus ſpake: A juſt Obedience give, 

And theſe Injunctions from a God receive, 
I Myſteries unfold; to my Advice 

Attend, ye vulgar Lovers, and grow wiſe. 

The thriving Grain in Harveſt often fails, 

Oft proſp'rous Winds turn adverſe to our Sails: 

Few are the Pleaſures, tho' the Toils are great; 

With Patience muſt ſubmiſſive Lovers wait. 

What Hares on Athos, Bees on Hyb/a feed, 

Or Berries on the circling Ivy breed ? 

As Shell on ſandy Shores, as Stars above, 

So num'rous are the ſure Fatigues of Love. 
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he Lady's gone Abroad, you're told; tho' ſeen, 
diſtruſt your Eyes, believe her not within. 

er Lodgings on the promis'd Night are cloſe, 

teſent it not, but on the Earth repoſe. 

V hat makes you ſanter here? you Sot be gone. 

ich moving Words the cruel Nymph intreat, 

Ind place your Garland on the bolted Gate. 

Why do I light and vulgar Precepts uſe ? 


\pproaching Joys I ſing, ye Youths draw near, 
iſten ye happy Lovers and give Ear: 

he Labour's great, and daring is my Song. 
abours and great Attempts to Love belong. | 
; from the ſacred Oracles of Fowve 590 
Receive theſe grand myſterious Truths in Love. 

ook down when ſhe the ogling Spark invites, 

or touch the conſcious Tablets when ſhe writes, 

ee her at Pleaſure go, unqueſtion'd come. 
This crafty Husbands to their Wives permit, 
Ind learn, when ſhe's engag d, to wink at it. 
my own Frailties modeſtly confeſs; 


Shall I, with Patience, the known Signal hear, 

detire, and leave a happy Rival there! 

hat, tamely ſuffer the provoking Wrong, 

ind be afraid to uſe my Hands or Tongue ! 

rrinna's Husband kiſsd her in my fight; 605 
beat the ſaucy Fool. and ſeiz d my Right. 


\ nobler Subject now inſpires my Muſe : 585 


ppear not jealous, tho? ſhe's much from home, 59 


nd bluſhing, give thoſe Precepts I tranſgreſs. 600 
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I, like a Fury, for my Nymph engage, 

And like a Mad-man, when I miſs her, rage. 
My Paſſion ſtill prevails, convinc'd I yield! 
He that ſubmits to this is better skill d. 

Expoſe not, tho? you find her guilty Flame, 
Leſt ſne abandon Modeſty and Shame: © | 
Conceal her Faults, no ſecret Crimes upbraid ; 
Nothing's ſo fond as a ſuſpected Maid. 
Diſcover'd Love increaſes with Deſpair, 
When both alike the Guilt and Scandal ſhare: 
All Senſe of Modeſty they loſe in time, 

Whilſt each encourages the other's Crime. 

In Heay'n this Story's fam'd above the reſt, 
Amongſt th' immortal Drolls a ſtanding Jeſt: 6 
How Vulcan two tranſgreſſing Lovers caught, 
And ev'ry God a pleas'd Spectator brought. 
Great Mars for Venus felt a guilty Flame, Jad 
Neglected War, and own'd a Lover's Name: 
To his Deſires the Queen of Love inclin'd; _. 
No Nymph in Heav'n's fo willing, none ſo kind. 
Oft the laſcivious Fair, with ſcornfui Pride, 
Would Vulcan's Foot, and ſooty Hands deride : 
Yet both with Decency their Paſſion bore, 

And modeſtly conceal'd the cloſe Amour. 

But by the Sun betray'd in their Embrace, 
(For what eſcapes the Sun's obſerving Rays?) 
He told th' affronted God of his Diſgrace. 


Ah fooliſh Sun! and much unskill'd in Love, is wi 
Thou haſt an ill Example ſet above hat tl 
Never a fair offending Nymph betray, - 


She'll gratefully oblige you ev'ry way: 
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The crafty Spouſe around his Bed prepares 
eets that deceive the Eye, and ſecret Snares: 

. Journey feigns, th' impatient Lovers met, 640 
\nd naked were expos'd in Vulcan's Net. 
The Gods deride the Criminals in Chains, 
\nd ſcarce from Tears the Queen of Love refrains : 
or could her Hands conceal her guilty Face, 
he wants that Cover for another Place. 645 
To ſurly Mars a gay Spectator ſaid, 
hy ſo uneaſy in that envy'd Bed? 
Dn me transfer your Chains; I'll freely come 
or your Releaſe, and ſuffer in your room, 
it length, kind Neptune, freed by thy Deſires, 650 
lars goes for Crete, to Paphos ſhe retires, 8 
heir Loves augmented with revengeful Fires; 
ow converſant with Infamy and Shame, 
hey ſet no Bounds to their licentious Flame, 
at honeſt Yulcan, what was thy Pretence, 655 
o act ſo much unlike a God of Senſe? | 
hey ſin in Publick, you the Shame repent, 
onvinc'd that Loves increaſe with Puniſhment. 
ho in your Pow'r, a Rival ne'er expoſe, 
lever his intercepted Joys diſcloſe: 668 
his I command; Venus commands the fame, 
ho hates the Snares ſhe once ſuſtain'd with Shame. 
What impious Wretch will Ceres Rites expoſe, 
Pr Juno's ſolemn Myſteries diſcloſe ! 
is witty Torments Tantalus deſerves, 665 
hat thirſts in Waves and viewing Banquets ſtarves. 


E But 
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But Venus moſt in Secrecy delights ; 
Away, ye Bablers, from her ſilent Rites! 
No Pomp her Myſteries attends, no Noiſe! 
No ſounding Braſs proclaims the latent Joys ! 618 
With folded Arms the happy Pair poſieſls, . 
Nor ſhould the fond betraying Tongue confeſs 

Thoſe Raptures, which no Language can expreſs. 
When naked Vęnus caſts her Robes aſide, 

The Parts obſcene her Hands extended hide: 65 
No Girl on propagating Beaſts will gaze, 

But hangs her Head, and turns away her Face. 
We darken'd Beds and Doors for Love provide; 
What Nature cannot, decent Habits hide. 


Love Darkneſs courts, at moſt a glimm'ring Light, 6 ' 
To raiſe our Joys, and juſt oblige the Sight. 0; 
Ere happy Men beneath the Roof were laid, ak 
When Oaks provided them with Food and Shade; le ſ 
Some gloomy Cave receiv'd the wanton Pair; war: 
For Light too modeſt, and unſhaded Air! e 
From publick View they decently retir'd, t fir 
And ſecretly perform'd what Love infpir'd, dun; 


Now ſcarce a modiſh Fop about the Town, 

But boaſts with whom, how oft, and where twas done; 
They taſte no Pleaſure, reliſh no Delight, 69 
Till they recount what paſs'd the happy Night. 
But Men of Honour always thought it baſe, 
To proſtitute each kinder Nympb's Embrace: 
To blaſt her Fame, and vainly hurt his own, 
And furniſh Scandal for a lewd Lampoon. 
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and here 1 muſt ſome guil iy Arts accuſe, 
\nd diſingenuous Shifts, that Loyers uſe, c 
o wrong the Chaſte, and Innccent abuſe, 
hen long repuls d, they find their Courtſhip vain, 

W {er Character with Infamy they ſtain: 700 

eay d her Perſon, they debauch her Fame, 
aud brand her Innocence with publick Shame. 
o, jealous Fool, the injur d Beauty guard, 
t ev ry Door be lock d, and Window barr'd ! 
The ſuff ring Nymph remains expos'd. to Wrong. 705 
er Name's a Proſtitute to-ev'ry Tongue; | 
or Malice will with Joy the Lye receive, 
Report, and what it wiſhes true, believe. 
With Care conceal whate'er Defects you find, 
o all her Faults ſeem like a Lover blind. 710 
aked Andromeda when Perſeus view'd, 
le ſaw her Faults, but yet-pronounc'd. them good, 
xdromache was tall, yet ſome report 
ler He0r was fo blind, he thought her ort. 
t firſt what's nauſeous, leſſens by degrees. 718 
oung Loves are nice, and difficult to pleaſe, 
he Infant Plant that bears a tender Rind, 
els to and fro with ev'ry Breath of Wind: 
t ſhooting upward to a Tree at laſt, 
ſtems the Storm, and braves the ſtrongeſt Blaſt, 720 
ime will Defects and Blemiſhes indear, | 
nd make them lovely to your Eyes appear: 
nuſual Scents at firſt may give Offence 3 
ime reconciles them to the vanquiſh'd Senſe. 
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Her Vices ſoften with ſome kinder Phraſe 725 
If ſhe is ſwarthy as the Negro's Face, | 
Call it a graceful Brown, and that Complexion praiſe 
The ruddy Laſs muſt be like Venus fair, 

Or like Minerva that has yellow Hair. 

If pale and meagre, praiſe her Shape and Youth, 
Active when ſmall, when groſs ſhe's plump and ow 
Ev'ry Exceſs by ſoft'ning Terms diſguiſe, 
And in ſome neighb'ring Virtue hide each Vice. 

Nor ask her Age, conſult no Regiſter, | The 

Under whoſe Reign ſhe's born, or what's the Year! 7 
If fading Youth chequers her Hair with white, 
Experience makes her perfect in Delight; 
In her Embrace ſublimer Joys are found, F. 
Afruitful Soil, and cultivated Ground! 4 Ir 
The Hours enjoy whilſt Youth and Pleaſures laſt, - 1 ut! 
Age hurries on, and Death purſues too faſt. 
Or plough the Seas, or cultivate the Land, | 
Or wield the Sword in thy advent'rous Hand : ' ir 
Ot much in Love thy nervous Strength employ, 
Embrace the Fair, the grateful Maid enjoy ; 76 
Pleaſure and Wealth reward thy pleaſing Pains, - ' 
'The Labour's great but greater far the Gains. 
Add their Experience in Affairs of Love, 
For Years and Practice do alike improve 
Their Arts repair the Injuries of Time, J 
And ſtill preſerve them in their charming Prime; 
In vary'd Ways they act the Pleaſure oer, 
Not pi&tur'd Poſtures can inſtruct you more. 


8 The 
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hey want no Courtſhip to provoke Delight, 
But meet your Warmth; with eager Appetite : 755 
ive me Enjoyment, when the willing Dame 
lows with Deſires, and burns with equal Flame. 1 
love to hear the ſoft tranſporting Joys, | 
he frequent Sighs, the tender murm'ring Voice: 
o ſee her Eyes with vary'd Pleaſures move, 760 
and all the Nymph confeſs the Pow'r of Love. 
ature's not thus indulgent to, the Young, 
Theſe Joys alone to riper Years belong: 

ho Youth enjoys, drinks crude unready Wine, | 
t Age your Girl and ſprightly Juice refine, 765 & 
ellow their Sweets, and make the Taſte divine, 
o Helen who'd Hermione prefer, 
Ir Gorge think beyond her Mother fair: 
ut he that covets the experienc'd Dame, 
hall crown his Joys, and triumph in his Flame. 770 
One conſcious Bed receives the happy Pair : 
etire, my Muſe ; the Door demands thy Care. 
hat charming Words, what tender Things are ſaid, 
hat Language flows without the uſeleſs Aid ! 
here ſhall the roving Hand Employment find, #775 
ſpire new Flames, and make een Virgins kind. 
bus Hector did Andromache delight, 
20 in Love victorious, as in Fight. 
hen weary from the Field Achilles came, | 
hus with delays he rais'd Briſcis' Flame. 780 
b, could thoſe Arms, thoſe fatal Hands delight! 
pire kind Thoughts, and raiſe thy Appetite ! = 
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The Eye ſhe charms, and wounds the lining Ear. 
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Cou'dſt thou, ſond Maid, be charmꝰd en een 
Stain'd with the Blood of half thy royal Rate? 
Nor yet with Speed the fleeting Pleaſures waſte, 75 
Still moderate your Love's impetuous Haſte: « 
The baſhful Virgin, tho“ appearing co. 
Detains your Hand, and hugs the proffer'd Joy. 
Then view her Eyes with humid Luſtre bright, 
Sparkling with Rage, and trembling with Delight: 700 
Her kind Complaints, her melting Accents hear, 


"Tt | 


Defer not then the claſping Nymph's Embrace, 

But with her Love maintain an equal Pace: | 

Raiſe to her Heights the Tranſports'of your Soul, N 

And fly united to the hippy Gl. 

Obſerve theſe Precepts when with Leiſure bleſt, 

No threatning Fears your private Hours moleſt; 

When Danger's near, your active Force employ, 

And urge with eager Speed the haſty o. 99 

Then ply your Oats, then practiſe this Advice, 

And ſtrain, with Whip and Spur, to gain the Prize. 
The Work's compleat, triumphant Palms prepare, 

With flow'ry Wreaths adorn my flowing Hair. 


As to the Greeks was Podalirius's Art, bo; 


To heal with Med' cines the afflicted Part: 

Neftor's Advice, Achilles? Arms in Field, 

Automedon for Chariot-driving skill d; + 

As Calchas cou'd explain the myſlick Bird, 

And Telamon cou'd wield the brandiſh'd Sword: i 
Such to the Town my fam'd Inſtructions prove, 
So much am I renown'd for Arts of Love. 
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Me ev'ry Youth ſhall praiſe, extol my Name, 

Wd o'er the Globe diffuſe my laſting Fame. 

WI Arms provide againſt the ſcornful Fair, 815 
Thus Vulcan arm'd Achilles for the War, 

Whatever Youth ſhall with my Aid o' ercome, 

And lead his Amazon in Triumph home; 

Let him that conquers, and enjoys the Dame, 

In Gratitude for his inſtructed Flame, 5 
nſcribe the Spoils with my auſpicious Name. 

The tender Girls my Precepts next demand, 

hem F commit to a more skilful Hand. 


__  _ we 4 


The End of the Second Book. 
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ND none the ſoft Chaonian Bird mali. 
A Duaſque colat turres Chaonis ales haby, 
Ihe Chaonian Bird is the Dove. Oni 
makes uſe of the Particular for the Ge. 
neral. Chaonia is part of Epirus, f. 
a call'd from the Fate of Chaon a Trya, 

nas Virgil ſays in his 3d Æneid. 


wn Iu; Chaonios cognomine campos, 
Chaoniamque omnem, Trojano a Chaone dixit. 


There was a Temple of Dodoniam Fupiter, where 
Doves diſpens'd the ſacred Oracles with human Voice, 
2 ſpeaks of theſe Doves in the th Elegy of li 

rſt : | | 


Non me Chaonie wincant in amore columbae. 


In the Foreſt of Dodona in Epirus, not far from tis 
Temple, there were Doves that propheſy'd. Fron 
whence, ſays Serwius, comes the Fable that Peliades, i 
the The//alian Tongue, ſignifies Prophet and Dove; which 


he grounds on this Verſe of the gth Eclogue of Virgil. 
| Chaonias dicunt aguild weniente columbas. 11 
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And thence certainly the ſame Virgil ſays elſewhere, 
Arque habite Graiis aracula quercus. 


Pauſanias, in his Achaicks, reports, 'That theſe Doves 
gave Anſwers from the Dodonean Oaks. But Herodotus, 
in his Euterpe, writes, That theſe Doves were propheſy- 
ing Women: Upon which Beroaldus obſerves abundance 
of Things, too long to be inſerted here. 

He needs not, that Preſents, my uſeleſs Art. That is, 
Riches will do all things, and Intereſt eafily gains a Wo- 
man's Heart, becauſe the Sex is generally covetous. 

And Lions, &c. In ſome Editions, tis Tumido/que 
Leones; in ſome, Numidaſque Leones ; the former does as 
well as the latter. For 'tis certain, no Creature is ſo 
ſtately and fierce as a Lion; who, when he's hunted b 
Dogs and Huntſmen in the open Field, ſeems to deſpiſe 
his Purſuers, and flies ſlowly from them; but when he's 
in the Woods, and thinks his Shame may be ſav'd by 
Flight, he runs with great Speed to avoid them. The firit 
that ever tam'd a Lion, was a Noble Cartbaginian, whoſe 
Name was Hanno; and he was condemn'd for that very 
Reaſon: The Carthaginians not thinking their Liberty 
cou'd be ſecure, while a Perſon liv'd who was able to tame 
ſo fierce an Animal. 

Fiercely Atalanta oer the Foreft rov'd. The Poet makes 
uſe of the Example of Atalanta, to ſhew there's nothing 
ſo wild, but may be made gentle. He ſpeaks of her in 
the third Book : 


 Milanion Humeris Atalante crura ferebat. 
And in the zd Elegy of the 3d Book of his Anorum: 
Talia Milanion Atalante crura fugacis 
Optavit manibus ſuſtinuiſſe ſuis, 
And Propertius ſays the ſame thing in other Words in 
bis firſt Elegy: | 
Milanion nullos fugiendo, Tulle, labores, 
Sewitiam dure cantudit Tafidos. 
And what follows relates entirely to the —_— The 
Ancients wrote Me/anion, and not Mzlanion : And by Ia 
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dos is meant Atalanta, Daughter of Taſus ; as Apollody 
writes in his 3d Book. There were two Atalanta t: $ 
who is ſpoken of here, whom the Poet calls Nonacrin, 
that is, of Arcadia; and another who was ſo famous y 
the Races. Parthenopeus was the Son of the Arcadia 
Atalanta, the youngeſt and handſomeſt of the ſeven Cy 
tains who were in the War of Thebes. See what Szatiy 
writes upon this Subject, in ſeveral places of his Thebaidy, 
Hyleus and Melanion were in Love with this Atalany; 
but Melanion only enjoy'd her, as Propertius oblervesn 
the before-cited Verſes. "> Hb hal 
When ſhe's at Cards, or rattling Dice ſhe throws. dn 
ludet, numeroſque manu jactabit eburnos. Merula explain 
theſe numeros eburnos thus: Tefſeras gue alio nomine qu 
drantalia, grace vero cubos appellamus ; which, proper 
ſpeaking, are Dice, or things made like Dice, of cubia 
Figures, with different Numbers mark'd upon each Cuts 
We mult own however, that there's nothing more dih- 
cult, than to explain the ancient Gaming, eſpecially 
make it any way agree with the Modern. There Was! 
fort of Dice among the Romans which they call'd Talu; 
and Ovid makes mention of them in this place. 


Seu jacies talos, victam ne pœna ſequatur, - 
Bang facits flent tibi ſæpe Canes. 

IP deſcribes the Talus thus: Redtus eff in Articu 
pedis Ventre eminens in Vertebra ligatus. The Greek; call 
it Miragal; and Pliny gives thoſe that play'd with it, tit 
Name of Afragalizontes. Plato, in his Phædo, writes, 
That Theuth, who was an old Perſian God, invented i 
as well as computing by Numbers, Geometry and Afr 
zomy. On the contrary Herodotus affirms, the Lydian 
were the firſt Inventors of this, and ſeveral other ſorts d 
Gaming, as Dice and Billiards, &c. By Owid's Dahm 
Canes, Dangerous Dogs, we muſt underſtand a Diceth 
had the Figure of a Dog on oge'of its Cubes, and | 
ſerv'd inſtead of an Ace with us: On the other Cubs 
were repreſented Vultures, and one had the Figure d 
Venus upon it, and was as good as 7. Two others ven 


_ eall'd Chius and Senio; this went for four, and the ay for 
three: 
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| t the Play is quite out of uſe. The D always 
- — . "is call'd Dammoſus ; But the Senio 
Ws lucky; as Idoru: obſerves on the Word Te/tra, 
ad Perus in his 3d Satire writes thus: 
| 222i dexter ſenio ferret, _ 
Scire — in voto; damnoſa Canicula quantum 
Raderet; anguſtæ collo non fallier orc@. 


Martial, in the 1ſt Epigram of his 13th Book, touches 
on the ſame thing: 


Senio nec noftrum cum cane quaſſat ebur. 
\nd Propertius in his gth Elegy, Book the 4th : 


Et mihi per Talos Venerem querente ſecundos, — 
Damnoſi ſemper ſubſiluere Canes. 


Ovid in the 11th Book of his Tri/ibus : 


2uid waleant Tali; quo poſfir plurima jacti 
Figere, damnofis effugiaſque Canes. 


To this Purpoſe writes Delrio, in his Comment on the 
nad Hercules of Seneca p. 243. Junius in the 4th Chap- 
er of his 11th Book. Swwinebius in the 27th Book. Ca- 
aubon upon Suetonius, p. 152. n. 24. Raderus upon the 
Ith and 12th Epigram of the 4th Book of Martial. 

Ovid ſpeaks of another Play in uſe among the Ro- 


1 
dive Latrocinii ſub imagine Caleulus ibit. 


The Latrocinii Calculus has been tranſlated Che/5. The 
alculus of the Ancients is certainly the ſame thing ; 
vhich they call alſo Latrones Peltes, to play with like our 
len. They had a diminutive for them, Latrunculi, and 
ne vulgar calld this Play Scaccbis orScachis Cheſs. Poly- 
eus, in his Book of the Inventors of things, Chapter 
he 13th, treats of this Matter. And that admirable Poet, 
ferome Vida, calls this Play Scacchis. We ſind in Cicero, 
Kuintilian, and the Plinies, That the Ladies and Perſons 
pf Quality us'd this Game very much: And the great 
% even reports, There were Monkeys that play'd at 
Chef; 
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Che/5. The Men were made of Glaſs, precious Stone, 
or other Materials of difterent Colours, that they migh 
not be confounded one with another. Upon which oy 
Poet writes, {1 


Fac pereat witreo miles ab hoſte tuus. 
And Martial, in the 2oth Epigram of his 14th Book, 

Inſidioſorum i ludis bella Latronum, 

* Gemmens ifie tibi Miles & Hoſtis erit. 

That is, one on one ſide, and t'other on the other; bu 
.nevertheleſs of different Colours, as I have hinted. Ls 
can ſays the ſame thing in his Poem to Pi/o; Vitreo pi 
nantur milite bella: And again, 


Callidiore modo tabula wariatur aperta 
Calculus, & vitreo peraguntur milite bella. 
Petronius ſays, X 

Calculos in tabula nobile ducit opus. 

And that they were made of Silver and Gold, Proper, u 
his Treatiſe of the Glory of the Saints, writes, There were 
fome white and ſome red, Candidos & purpureos, alluding 
without doubt, to playing at Cheſs, Martial, in the 18th 
Epigram of his 1 2th Book, paints this Matter very live). 
Hec mihi bifſeno numeratur teſſera puncta, 
Calculus hic gemina diſcolor hoſte perit. 
And in the 34th Epigram of the 12th Book : 


Et fi calculos omnis huc & illuc 

Diwverſus bicolorque digeratur, 

Vincet candida turba nigriarem. | 
And in the 4th Book of the old Epigrams cited by 
Savaronius : 7 | 

Diſcolor ancipiti fub jactu calculus ad lat, 

Decertanique fimul candidus atque proutus. 
| Sidenius Apollinaris, in the 12th Epiſtle of his 8th Books 
Trigotius, ſpeaks of it very diſtinctly, 2 thus to bit 
Friend; hic te edificatus culcitis thorus, hic tabula Calculi 
flrata bicoloribus, hic teſſera frequens eboratis reſultatui 
| & n Pyrgerun 
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27 rgorum gradibus expectat. Several have obſerv'd that 
i Play was a Repreſentation of War, and that Pyrrþus 
Ling of Epirus learn'd the Military Art by playing at 
hels. For many learned Men have made no difficulty to 
ppoſe that the Game of Cheſs, which Jerome Vida, 
hom I have mention'd, wrote an excellent Poem upon, 
as the ſame which the Ancients call'd Latruncula's, if 
may be allow'd to uſe that Word which Calcagninus 
as learnedly made out in the Book he wrote de ludo ta- 
rum, tefſerarum, S Calculorum. We muſt not org 
hat Martial ſays to Paulus in the 71ſt Epigram of t 

th Book : 


Sic vincas Noviumgue. Publiumgue 
Mandris, & witreo latrone Clauſes : 
Sic Palmam tibi de trigone nudo 
Undtæ det favor arbiter Corona. 


hich alſo is a good Image of a Game at Cheſs. By 
eſe Pieces of Glaſs ſpoken of here, as well as in Ovid, 
dme think the Colour of the Men are only meant, being 
Juiſh, or rather of a Sea-green Colour, as Bullinger re- 
tarks in his Treatiſe of the Cirque, Chapter 48. The 
dregoing Obſervations on Cheſs, and other Roman Plays, 
e taken almoſt entirely from the French, and the Au- 
a — explain'd the Original with equal Learning and 
learneſs. 
In beat, with an Umbrella ready land. Ovid ſays, 
ſe tene diſtincta tuis umbracula virgis; and our Word 
mbrella comes near the Latin Umbris; the French has 
o relation to it, Paraſol being not at all to be made out 
f Umbracula, from Umbra, Shade; but the French comes 
om a Span; Word, ſignifying to defend one from the 
un. This is noted to ſhew that in ſome things we take 
r Words directly from the Latin, before they have paſt 
ro the hands of the French, which however is very rare. 
pon the ſame Occaſion Martial writes in the 18th Epi- 
ram of his 14th Book. 


Accipe que nimios vincant umbracula ſoles, 
dit licet & wentus, te tua vela tegent, 


„ e CT» __-- 


They 
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They were commonly in uſe at the Theatres cri 


Walks, to keep off the heat of the Sun, the Rain, a , 
the Wind. Sometimes they were made of Feathers; fy cl 
according to moſt Commentators, by Vergis here wilh It 
muſt underſtand Feathers, ſew'd or otherwiſe faſten'd þ en 
her. Ovid adviſes the Lover not only to hold an Un * 
rella over his Miſtreſs, but to deſcend to meaner Of. 
to pull off or put on her Shoes or Slippers; | 7 
Et tenero ſoleam deme, vel adde, pedi. of | 
The Word Solea implies here any thing that is worn at 
the Leg and Foot, tho' in particular it means only a e 
of Slippers. Y, 
And graſp the Diflaff with obedient Hands : Speaker 
of Hercules, who for the Love of Omphale us d the Dita pair 
and Basket according to the Faſhion of the onian Du 2 
ſels: Upon which Terence, in his Eunuch, AR the uct 
Scene 8. makes Thraſo ſay, qui minus quam Hercules ld 
wivit Omphale? to ſhew there's no Valour ſo great, | ni 
may be conquer d by the Delights of Love. ed 
And well deſer d d that Heav'n whoſe weight he but uth 
ſpeaking ſtill of Hercules: Who having learn'd Aſtroꝗ 
of Atlas King of Mauritania, as Diodorus ſays, the Po puld 
feign'd he help'd the ſame Atlas to bear up the Sky. n! 
1f ſhe's at Law. Juſſus adefſe foro. The Forum thi 
the Place where the Judges ſat to hear Cauſes; and u ler 
ſwers to our We/tminfler-Hall, &c. 0 
Fame ſays that Phoebus kept Admetus' Herd. core 
was, after he was degraded of his Divinity, for the Dei * 
of the Cyclops: Upon which he fled to Theſſaly, and (i g de 
mitted to keep Admetus the King's Sheep. Macrobiu “ 
terprets this Fable by the Sun's pregnating all the Pn as 
ductions of the Earth. While Apollo was a Shepherd, * 
fell in Love with Js, a Daughter of Macareus and i be 
Nymph Oenone; others write he was enamour'd of 4 oft 
cefie, Daughter of Pelias and Wife to Admetus. wo 
Thus thro' the boiff rous Seas Leander mov'd. The! 4 fa 
ble of Hero and Leander is as well known as any in Ovi alter 
he treats of it in his Epiſtles ; we find it alſo in Muſes ord, 
Poem, and in Martial's Epigrams. 1 


W' 
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When Servants merry make, &c. This has Alluſion to 
eſlival celebrated at Rome by the Servants in remembrance 
Wr2 great Piece of Service their Predeceſſors had done the 
Wn; ſoon after the Invaſion of the Gaui; the time 
f celebrating it was in Fuly, "Twas done in Honour of 
uno Caprotina, according to Macrobius in his Saturnalia, 
ook 1. Chap. 11. The Free Maidens and Servants, ſays 
e fame Author, ſacrific'd on that Day to Juno, under 
wild Fig-tree, call'd in Latin Caprificus, in Memory of 
at complaiſant Virtue which infpir'd the Servant-Maids 
expoſe themſelves to the Luft and Revenge of the Ene- 
y, for the Preſervation of the Publick Honour. For 
ter the Gault had taken the City, and were driven out 
W2io, when things were reſtor'd to their former Order, 
te neighbouring Nations, believing the Romans were ve 
uch weaken'd by the late Invaſion, Siege, and Sack, 
old of that Opportunity to invade them, chooſing Pof- 
mins Livius of Fidenes for their Chief, and demanded of 
e Senate, That if they would preſerve their City and 
uthority, they ſhould ſend them their Wives and Daugh- 
rs. The Senators taking the Matter into Conſideration, 
duld not tell what Anſwer to return. They knew their 
n Weakneſs, and the Strength of their Enemies; and 
this uncertainty a Servant- Maid call'd Tutela or Philotis, 
fer'd to go with ſome other Maids of the ſame Conditi- 
to the Enemy. This propoſal was generally lik'd, and 
cordingly the Maids were dreſs'd like the Wives of Sena- 
rs, and the Daughters of Free Citizens, and went weep- 
g to put themſelves into the Hands of the Invaders. 
via; order'd them to be diſpers'd into ſeveral Quarters ; 
d as they had agreed among themſelves, they tempted 
eirnew Husbands to drink, pretending that Day ought 
be celebrated as a Feſtival; and when they were al- 
ot dead drunk, they gave the Romans a Signal from 
op of a Fig-tree to fall on. The latter were encam}? 
It far off, and at this Signal they aſſaulted and eaſily 
alter d the Enemy's Camp, putting moſt of them to the 
ord, The Senate, to reward this important Service, 
der'd that the Servants ſhould be made Free, that they 
buld have Portions paid them out of the Publick Trea- 


ſury, 


A. 


” 
CD ed 


to Oppius, whom he honours with the Title of Learn 
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ſary, and allow'd them to wear the Ornaments they u 
taken. The Day on which this happy Expedition w 
executed, was call'd the Caprotine Nones, from the yi 
Fig-tree Caprificus, from whence the Signal was ging 
to the Romans to ſally out and gain ſo glorious a Viddon 
in remembrance of which Action the Servants ſacrife 
every Year under this or ſome other Fig-tree. Plau 
relates the ſame Story in the Life of Camillus. 
Tho' ftale, and in the Suburb Market bought. This gin 
us a better Idea of Ovid's Thought than a literal Tn 
lation would have done. He ſpeaks of the Fruits ſold 
the Hoy-/ireet, or Via ſacra, as Varro writes in his Tr 
tiſe of Country Affairs, and Propertius in the 24th I 
gy of the 2d Book: 


Duegque nitent ſacra vilia dena via. 
And Ovid himſelf, in the 8th Elegy of his firſt Bud 
Amorum, lays; 

Munera praterea, vidtat, que miſerit alter; 

Si tibi nil dederit, ſacra roganda via eff. 

And we find the ſame in an Epigram upon the Pri 
Hæc guæcunguè tibi paſui vernacula poma, 

De ſacra nulli dixeris efſe via. 


This Street was call'd Holy becauſe 'twas the Place whe 
Romulus and Tatias enter'd into an Alliance. 

With Cheſnuts, Melons, &c. In Ovid tis, with Cle 
nuts which Amaryllis loves. Macrobius in the 18th Chi 
ter of his 8th Book calls them Heracleotigues, accordiy 


and who ſpeaks of them in the Book he ſays he um 
of wild Trees. Virgil mentions theſe Cheſnuts in his i 
Eclogue. | | 

_ Caſtaneaſque nuces mea quas Amaryllis'amabat: 
nd when Ovid wrote theſe Verſes, r 


A Ferat aut Uvas, aut quas Amaryllis amabat: 
At nunc Caſlaneas, nunc amat illa Nuces. 


It ſeems very probable he had ſeen that 1 and i 
member d Amaryllis's Cheſnuts. He ſpeaks of 0 
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ats alſo, of which Macrobius in the abovemention'd 
ace names ſeveral ſorts, and the Paſſage is very curious. 
Some larger Fiſb or choicer Fowl preſent. Ovid names 
e Bird. Turdogue licet miſſague corona. The Turdi were 
r Thruſhes, and Martial thought them one of the fi- 
t Diſhes that could come at a Table. | 


Inter aves, turdus, ff quis me judice certet. 


hey were ſent in Bunches made up in the Shape of a 
rown ; and to ſhew how much the ſame Poet valu'd 
em, I will repeat this little Epigram. 
Texta roſis fortaſſe tibi, vel divite nardo; 

At mihi de turdis facta Corona placet. 


'Tis with this Art the Childleſs Miſer's caught; Thus 
ure Legacies are baſely bought, The Tranſlation very 
ll expreſſes the Meaning of the Original, and Fuwenal 
ſaid enough on this Subject in his Satire, when he falls 
don ſuch as flatter the Rich, in hopes of being put in 
eir Wills for good Legacies. 
But who, alas ! of late are mov d by Verſe. In the Ori- 
nal the Expreſſion is a little more ſignificant. Indeed 
hat Ovid complains of in his time, may with much 
ore Reaſon be exclaim'd againſt now; for the Muſes 
not only neglected but deſpis'd : However, the Poets 
ereveng'd of thoſe that deſ pile them, by believing there 
more who do it out of Ignorance and Envy, than 
t of real Contempt ; for ſuch a one muſt be a Monſter, 
lenfible of Harmony and Wit, Reaſon and Eloquence, 
t "tis too true that Learning of all ſorts is not in that 
eem which it was in Auguſſus s Days; and if there are 
tew Men who write good Books, there are fewer ſtill 
o read them, Nor are we ſingular in our Fortune in 
gland, ſince the French Author makes the ſame Com- 
aint, and we doubt not tis generally all over the World; 
if Ovid had Reaſon to = this in the politeſt Court 
d Age that ever was known, *tis no wonder the Ages 
their Depravity ſhould give much more occaſion for 
h a Scandal, What the Poet writes of the little Eſteem 
erlewas in, is very agreeable, and one may ſee he ſpeaks 
dm the Abundance of his Heart, Who is there who 
not as heartily join with him 2 Purple 


L. 
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Purple commend. Tis Tyrian Purple in the Origin 
that being the fineſt Dye. It took its Name fromy 
Iſland called Tyre, whichafterwards by the Magnificeng 
of Alexander the Great was join'd to the Continent, fu 
"twas very near before. Ovid mentions a particular Re 
which the Lover was to praiſe, Gau/apa fi ſumpſt, gu 
Japa ſumpta proba. The French Author tranſlates Gaz 
pa a Cymar ; 'twas a Winter Gown and furr'd, of wid 
Martial ſays, | 


1s mihi candor inefl, villorum gratia tanta eh, 
Ut me vel media ſumere meſſe velis. 


Or when ſhe combs, or when ſhe curls her Hair. \ 
may perceive that either the Ladies were not ſo ni i 
managing their Hair before their Lovers, in Ovid's Tin 
or, that the Ladies he ſpeaks of, were not the niceſt. The 
curl'd their Hair with a Bodkin, and ſometimes with 
hot Iron, as in our Days; but they ſhew'd more of 
than *tis the Faſhion with the Modern Ladies. 

The next Care Ovid recommends to the Lover is tl 
Complaiſance he is to obſerve towards his Miſtreſs wha 
ſhe is fick ; and the Poet here ſacrifices his Delicacy| 
his Tenderneſs. | 


Think nothing nauſeous in her hath'd Diſeaſe, 
But with your ready hand contrive to pleaſe. 
Weep in her Sight, then fonder Kiſſes give, 
And let her burning Lips your Tears rceive. 
Ft ficco Lacrymas conbibat ore tuas. But there is al 
Paſſage which could not ſo elegantly be expreſt in Engih 
Luftret anus lectungue locumgue, alluding to a Ceremalf 
practis'd by the Romans of purifying the Bed; an Ofhd 
which belong'd to the Nurſe. And this was done wit 
Sulphur and Eggs; a ſort of Religious Worſhip, wia 
Vows were made for the Health and Reſt of the Patel 
Apuleius, in his firſt Book of his Go/den 4/5, makes met 
tion of a like Purification ; ſo does Juvenal; 


Metuigue jubet Septembris & auftri 
Adventum, niſi ſe centum luftraverit ovis. 
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a Propertius, Elegy 9. Book 4. 
Terque meum tetigit ſulfuris igne caput. 


or the Number of Three was always Myfterious ; and 
; to Sulphur of which he ſpeaks here, as well as Ovia, 
was thought to have great Virtue in Purifications. 
pon which ſee the 15th Chapter of the 35th Book of 
Any. Ovid in the 4th Book de Faſtis. Tibullus Elegy 5, 
book 1. And Servius upon this Verſe, in the th Znerd. 


Aliæ panduntur inanes, &c. 


| The dreadful Bull. This and the following Similes are 
ken from Country Affairs, which have an agreeable 
ect on this Occaſion, when the Poet ſpeaks of the 
Tendency of every living thing to Love. 

When Sparta's Prince. Menelaus was then abſent in 
reit, Whither he and his Brother Agamemnon went to 
livide the Eſtate left them by their Father Atreus. 

Nor Drunkard by th' Aonian God poſſefl. Aonia is taken 
ere for Beotia, of which Thebes was the Capital, where 
Bacchus was born; and the Fury that tranſports People 
yben they are drunk, is very well compared to that of 
vild Beaſts and Vipers. 

Her Offipring's Bload enrag'd Medea /pþilt. Medea to 
de reveng'd of FJaſon for his Inconſtancy, murder'd her 
dyn Children after they had liv'd together ten Years 
vith Creon King of Corinth: She did this when Faſor 
eſt her to marry Creu/a; or, as Diodorus names her, 
lauca, the King's Daughter: From thence he fled to 
[bebes; and thence to Ageus, King of Athens, who ba- 


2 TE SS — _ 


rea, by ſetting their Palace on Fire, What is more 
ertain is, that Euripides has written a very fine Trage- 
ly on this Subject; and 'tis ſaid Ovid did the ſame. 

And Progne's unrelenting Fury proves. Progne Wife of 
lrreus King of Thrace, who kill'd her 4 
ind preſented them to her Husband, becauſe he had ra- 
it'd her Siſter Philome/a. The Fable is reported at 
'ge in the 6th Book of the Meramorphoſes. 2 

ile 


- 


uſh'd her. Some Authors write that ſhe burnt Fa/on and 


„ 
* 
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While with a Wife Atrides liv'd content. Agamemm 
Son of Atreus, whoſe Wife Ovid thinks would not han 
been ſo impudent, if he himſelf had been conſtant, a 
had not raviſh'd Bri/eis and Caſſandra. See the firſt Bay 
of Homer's Iliads, Ovid's Heroical Epifiles, and Seni 
Agamemnon. Briſeis was the Daughter of the Ringe 
27 a City on the Frontiers of Troas, over-agani 
Lesbos. Aus! | 

And took FEgiſthus to her injur d Arms. ABgiftburth 
Son of Thye/les and Pelopeia, his own Daughter, kill 
his Uncle Atreus and his Son Agamemnon, whole Wiz 
Chtemneflira he had debauch'd, and was himſelf kill 
by her Son Oreſtes, to revenge the Death of Aoamemm 
his Father. 

Some Pepper bruis'd, with Seeds of Nettles join, 

And Clary fleep. This makes the Senſe of the Authy 
plain, by the infamous Uſe of ſuch Draughts. Ovidal 
it Saturea, or Savoury. Others give it the Term of 6 
tureia ; and Pliny and Columella of Thymbra, becauſe i 
taſted very much of Thyme. Some imagine twas callt 
Saturea of Satyrs; others derive it from Saturitate. The 
Quality of this Plant is very hot, according to the ſeven| 
Obſervations of Dioſcorides, and his Commentator Ms 
thiclus. Martial alſo mentions it: . 


Sed nil erucæ faciunt bulbique ſalaces, 
Improba nec proſunt jam ſaturea tibi. 


As for the Pepper, its Nature is hot and dry, and mix 
with Nettle and Linſeed is good for the Pain in tit 
Side; tis proper to add Hyſſop alſo, according to I 
zy's Obſervation. w_— ou” 

The Goddeſs worſhipp'd by th' Erycian Scan, 565 

Megara's white Shallot, ſo fam' d, diſdains. Mount Ent -m 
in Sicily was ſo call'd from Eryx a Son of Venus; wit 
having takena certain King call'd Bula to her Arms, Juli} | 


this Child by him. He built a Temple here to his Me-. A0 
ther when he arriv'd to Man's Eſtate, who from thence — 
had the Name of Erycinian, or Erycina: We have made 8 

bold to uſe the Word Erycian of Eryx for the ſake o Fon. 


the Meaſure. Venus Erycina, or Erycinian, is often -— N, 
w 
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ich in the Writings of the Ancient Poets; as in the 
j Aneid. 


Tunc vicina Aſtris E rycino in vertice ſedes, 


We have tranſlated Candidus Alcathoi qui mititur Urbe 
elaſpa, Megara's white Shallot, as Meru/a and Mycillus 
terpret it. Alſcathous, Son of Pelops, gave Megara the 


heath of Niſus, his Father-in-law, King of Megara ſuc- 
eded him, and built a Fort, which he call'd by his 
Name; as Pauſanias in his Atticks witneſſes. But 
ere Ovid certainly ſpeaks of a Bulbous Plant that ==” 
| the Territory of Megara, which had a hot Quality, 
d provok'd to Luſt; as all the Naturaliſts confeſs, and 
nong others Columella. 


Shargite queque wires acuunt, armanique Puellas: 
Jan Megaris veniant genitalia ſemina Bulbi, 


Et qui ficca legit Getulis obruta glebis. 
Vhich alſo gave occaſion to this Epigram of Martial: 


Puum fit anus conjunx, & fint tibi mortua membra ; 
Nil aliud, bulbis quam ſatur eſſe potes. 


New Eggs they take. Eſpecially Hens and Partridges, 
hich, as Almanxor teaches, are wonderfully Provoca- 
ve. Pliny ſays they are very nouriſhing, if not eaten 
d Exceſs. Horace, Satire 4. Book 1. prefers your longiſh 
ggs to thoſe that are round. 


ntinually, and excellent Honey was made, as Strabo 
Itneſſes, as well as Pliny and ſeveral others. The Honey 
Hybla, in Sicily, was alſo in great Eſteem, That of 
arbonne in France, and Hampſhire in England has as 


ernels of the Pine-apple and Piſtachos :are mention'd by 
ie Author, as Provocatives; and Pliay obſerves they 
rengthen the Reins. Martial writes of the Pine · apples. 


Tena /umus Cybeles, procul hinc diſcede Viator; 
t Ne cadat in miſerum noflra ruina caput. 
8 


ny, TH 


Firſt 


lame of A/cathoe ; for he — Elis after the 


And Honey's liquid Fuice. The Poet ſays Honey of 
Hnetta, from a Hill in Attica, where Flowers grew 


dad a Name as the Hymetian or Hyblgan Honey. The 


_— — — — — — — 
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Firſt Nature lay an undigeſted Maſs, The folloniy 
Verſes are almoſt the ſame with the beginning of hi jj 
tamorphoſes ; and the only Fault of this Poet ſeems to} 
bis uſing the ſame Thought too frequently. In which k 
is the more faulty, becauſe we may ſee plainly he w .. 
an abounding Genius. His undigeſted Maſs. is what Ms 
call Chaos; but not according to the Opinion of ſail 
Perſons, who, as Diodorys reports, ſaid the World wy 
uncreated and uncorruptible, and that Mankind had will ;;;; 
Origin. Not to enter into that Diſpute, it appears yy gen 

robable that the great and principal Parts of which to... ; 

orld is — teh, let it be — when it will, areq 

oung and vigorous as ever. The Sun, the Stars, th 

th, the Seas, Fire and Air, are not weary of th 
Labour, and pregnate continually with the Vici 01 
which have been in all Times obſerv'd. 

Machaon's Art, &c. An admirable Phyſician, ofwhan 
Homer ſpeaks in the 2d Jliad. And Dioderas writes, tha 
LE ſculapius left two Sons who were both Phyſicians, and 
as famous as himſelf, Machaon and Podalirius, who 1 

company'd Agamemnom to the Siege of Trey, and cuil 
Wounds almoſt to a Miracle. | | 

Firſt know yourſelf, This was a Saying of Chil tl 
Lacedæmonian, who was one of the ſeven wiſe Men d 
Greece. Pliny mentions him; and this Say ing wash 
highly efteem'd, that *twas written in Letters of Gal 
in the Temple at De/phos, noſeere ſe quemque. But, 
cording to Fuwvenal, it came from Heaven, as well a 
that other Too much of nothing; to which he adds, (. 
mitemgue æris alien ac litis efſe miſeriam. 

What Hares on Athos, Bees on Hybla feed.  Athos it 
Mountain in Macedonia or Thrace according to Fon: ding 
aus; which Xerxes, as Pliny tells us, divided 1500 
from the Continent ; 'tis ſo high, that its Top is abe Mot 
the Region of the Clouds. Herodotus ſpeaks of it in Mat J. 
Itch Book, and Szatizs in his Sluæ. 


n— Trngenti tellurem proximus umbra 


Veſtiet Athon, nemorumque ob/curat imagine pentans\ nes Cz 
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Our Poet ſays here, this Mountain was full of Hares 
ſome fort or other; for there are ſeveral kinds of 
em. Hyblea or Hybla, in Sicily, has been ſpoken of 
fore. Thucydides informs us, it took its Name from a 
ing call'd Hyblus, and that *twas afterwards nam'd Me- 
ra; there were abundance of Bees in the Country about 

and thence it became ſo famous for Honey, as Ovid 
kes notice more than once. BE 
What makes you ſanter here? &c, There is a very 
ficult Paſſage in the Original, omitted therefore in the 
ranſlation 
Effugere hinc non eſt quare tibi poſſit amica 

Dicere, non omni tempore ſenſus abeſt. 


ſhould be, ſays the French Tranſlator, Senſus obeft, 
id not Senſus abeſt. Merula reads them thus, 


Effuge dehinc non eft quare tibi paſſit amica 
Dicere, non omni tempore ſenſus obeſt. 


thers read ade, and others abe: * I'1s obſcure every 
y, and there ſeems to be an Error in the Text. The 
ommentators generally puzzle the Cauſe, when they 
deavour to explain it, ſo *tis left as *twas found, with- 
it eſpouſing one Opinion or another. 

For what eſcapes the Sun's obſerving Rays? The Sun 
es all things, and nothing can avoid being ſeen by it, 
y more than it can diſpenſe with being warm'd by it. 
zrgil, at the end of his Georgicks, Book the iſt, ſays, 


Falſum quis dicere ſolem audeat ? 


) 


land in the Ægean Sea, over-againſt Mount Athos, ac- 
ding to Pliny. Epbeſtiæ and Myrine were two Cities 
it, in ancient Times, whither, during the Solſtice, 
e Mountain us'd to ſend its Shade. *Twas in this Ifle 
at Vulcan fell, when his Father Jupiter lung him from 
eaven; and he thence became a Cripple, as we find in 
aerius Flaccus, Book 11. 

To Paphos Se retires. Paphos is a City in Cyprus ſome- 
nes call'd Paphos, ſometimes Palæpapbos, or ancient 


bbs. Twas conſecrated to Venus; and ſhe was for that 
reaſon 


4 Journey feigns. To Lemos, as the Poet ſays, an 
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brown into Hell for his Crime, where his Puniſhment 
as what Ovid tells us, 


Poma pater Pelopis preſentia querit ; & idem 
Semper eget liquidis, ſemper abundat aquis. 


And Tibullus, 


Tantalus eft illic, & circum flagna, ſed acrem 
Famjam poturi deſerit unda ſitim. 


Tis eaſy to ſee that by the Fable of Tantalus, the An- 
tents meant Miſers, whoſe Deſires after Riches are in- 
tiable; and *tis in this Senſe Horace takes notice of it 
1 his firſt Satire to Mecenas. 

But boaſis with whom, &c. And who is there fo 
orant as not to know, the Fops of our Age are exact- 
like thoſe in Ovid's. 

Naked Andromeda avhen Perſeus wiew'd, 

He ſaw her Faults, &c. That is, ſhe was Black, as 
us Poet elſewhere ſays, | 


Andromede patrie fuſca colore ſue. 


e was Swarthy, or had not a good Skin and Com- 

etion, yet Perſeus lik'd her, deliver'd her from the Sea 

lonſter, and married her. This Fable every body knows. 

Andromache was tall. The Poet means ſhe was very 

ll, and ſo much that *twas rather a Diſadvantage than a 

auty, yet Hector thought ſhe was of a moderate height. 

his Princeſs was the Daughter of tion King of Thebes, 

d HeBor's Wife. Ovid is not the only Author who 

kes notice of her Tallneſs. Juvenal in his 6th Satire, 

dere n he rallies a Lady in his time, who dreſs'd her 

ead very high, ſays ſhe affected to have the Air of 
uromache. | 

If ſhe is fwarthy. Blacker than 7/lyrian Pitch, ſays 

vid, by which we find Iihria was famous for it. The 

tels call'd the People who liv'd above Macedonia and 

race, as far as Chaonia and Theſprotus to the Danube, 

hriant, according to Appian; which Name was given 
em from 7llyrias the Son of Polyphemus and Gala- 


F Net 
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Not pictur d Poftures, &c. He ſpeaks of ob 
tures 2 udities, and 1 — Fei 
Carraccio's and Aretin's in latter Days. For there yy 
as bad in old Times compos'd by Elephantis, from whit 
Tiberius took the Figures that were painted in his Bed. 
chamber and Cloſet. There is an ancient Epigram thy 
mentions ſome fuch Picture, which a certain Lala 
preſented to the God of the Helle/pont. 


Obſcænas rigido Dea tabellas 
Ducens ex Elephantidos libellis, 
Dat donum Lalagus, rogatque tentes 
Si pictas opus edat ſig uras. 


There are too many of theſe infamous Paintings i 


our own time, and 'tis pity the uſe of Snuff has ging 15 
occaſion to introduce them into ſome Companies, wier * 
ſuch things ſhould be held in Deteſtation. Enough df. 
this Beſtiality. # 
Give me enjoyment, &c. From this and the folloninhl, 
Verſes we may perceive our Poet abhorr'd the Galant G J f 
too much practis d among the Romans then, and Ia 11 
now, as well as in the Eaſtern Countries. p 1 
Indeed we find nothing like it in all his Writing Ml * 
which can hardly be ſaid of any of his Contemporrll 


Poets, or ſcarcely in one of their Authors at all, befor 
or after him, 'till the Romans embraced Chriſtany 
He ſays *tis true, he is only leſs touch'd with that beafly 
Paſſion ; but by that is to be underſtood he was ut 
touch'd at all. . 
Retire, my Muſe, &c. Ovid, who was adyanc'd a litit 
| too far, checks his Muſe, and bids her give back. . 
certain he ought to have ſtopp'd here; but he could u 
forbear telling what he had in his Head. He, hover 
ſays but a little, and 'tis not neceſſary to explain it: Tit 
Subject is too well known already. If our Moralia 
was convenient at any time, it muſt be now, for fear ol 
Imagination ſhould out- run the Poet's. As Ovid tells 
Mule here, ſo every Man ſhould tell himſelf, even int 
moſt excellent Things; when we are arrived at a cer 


Point, we ſhould abſtain from ſaying any more, we hoy 
en) 
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enjoy the Charms of Philoſophy retir'd, and by ourſelves; 
for as the way of the World is now, tis ſcandalous in 
ſome Companies to talk of it, and there are Men even ſo 
ſtupid, as always to turn it into Ridicule. I ſhall be glad 
if my Author's Arguments have the effect he pretends ta 
on this Occaſion. | 

As Calchas could explain the Myſtick Bird. As he could 
obſerve the Flights of Birds, or the Entrails of Beaſts. 
Calchas was the Son of Theflor, as Homer writes in his 
firſt Iliad, famous for his Skill in the Art of Divination, 
which he learnt of Apollo. He accompanied the Greeks 
to the Siege of Troy, tho' he was himſelf a Trojan, if we 
may believe Dichys Cretenfis ; but, ſays he, twas by 
Apoll's Order. And Servius informs us, that finding 
Mep/ſus excell'd him in his own Art, he died of Grief. 
Ovid, from this, and ſeveral other Examples, ſhews us 
he was perfectly Maſter of the Art of Love. 

And lead his Amazon in Triumph home. This he ſpeaks 
by way of Metaphor for ſome Lady hard to be overcome, 
as if all Lovers were Warriors: From whence he ſays a 
little before that Love is a ſort of Warfare; and in an 
Epiſtle, which he wrote to Atticus, in his Books de Ponto, 


Militat omnis amans, & habet ſua cafira Cupid: 


Attice, crede mihi, militat omnis amans. 


F2 OD; 
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BOOK III. 


Tranſlated by Mr. C O NG REV E. 


HE Men are arm'd, and for the Fight 
prepare; 

And now we muſt inſtru and arm the Fajr, 
Both Sexes, well appointed, take the Field, 
And mighty Love determine which ſhall 
yield. | 
Man were ignoble, when, thus arm'd, to ſhow 
Unequal Force againſt a naked Foe: 

2 Ns 
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No Glory from ſuch Conqueſt can be gain'd, 

And Odds are always by the Brave diſdain'd. 

But, ſome exclaim, what Phrenſy rules your Mind! 

Would you increaſe the Craft of Woman kind 10 

Teach them new Wiles and Arts! As well you may 

Inſtruct a Snake to bite, or Wolf to prey. 

But ſure too hard a Cenſure they purſue, 

Who charge on all, the Failings of a few. . 

Examine, firſt, impartially each Fair, I; 

Then, as ſhe merits, or condemn, or ſpare. 

If Menelaus, and the King of Men, 

With Juſtice of their Siſter-Wives complain; 

If. falſe Eriphyle forſook her Faith, ; 

And for Reward procur'd her Husband's Death z 29 

Penelope was Loyal ſtill, and Chaſte, 

'The' twenty-Years her Lord in Abſence paſs'd. 

Reflect how Laodamia's Truth was try d. 

Who, tho' in Bloom of Youth, and Beauty's Pride, | 

To ſhare her Husband's Fate, untimely dy'd. 25 

Think how Akefte's Piety was prov'd, _ 

Who loſt her Life, to fave the Man ſhe lov'd. 

Receive me, Capaneus, Evadne cry ds 

Nor Death itſelf our Nuptials ſhall divide: 

To join thy Aſhes, pleas'd I ſhall expire. 0 

She ſaid, and leap'd amidſt the Fun'ral Fire. 

Virtue herſelf a Goddeſs we confeſs, : 

Both Female in her Name and in her Dreſs; 

No wonder then, if to her Sex inclin'd, | 
male Mind. 2; 


But 
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But theſe exalted Souls exceed the Reach 
Of that ſoft Art, which I pretend to teach. 
My tender Bark requires a gentle Gale, 

A little Wind will fill a little Sail. 

Of ſportful Loves I ſing, and ſhew what Ways "1 


The willing Nymph muft uſe, her Bliſs to raiſe, 
And how to captivate the Man ſhe'd pleaſe. 
Woman is ſoft, and of a tender Heart, 
Apt to receive, and to retain Love's Dart ; 
Man has a Breaſt robuſt, and more ſecure, 45 
It wounds him not ſo deep, nor hits ſo ſure. 
Men oft are falſe; and, if you ſearch with Care, 
You'll find leſs Fraud imputed to the Fair. 
The faithleſs 7 a/on from Medea fled, + 
And made Creuſa Partner of his Bed, _— 
Bright Ariadne, on an unknown Shore, | 
Thy Abſence, perjur'd Weſeus, did deplore. | 
If then the wild Inhabitants of Air | 
Forbore her tender lovely Limbs to tear, c 
It was not owing, Theſeus, to thy Cate. 55 
Inquire the Cauſe, and let Demophoon tell, 
Why Phyllis by a Fate untimely fell. 
Nine times, in vain, upon the promis'd Day, 
dhe ſought th* appointed Shore, and view'd the Set : 
Her Fall the fading Trees conſent to mourh, 66 
And ſhed their Leaves round her lamented Urn. 

The Prince ſo far for Piety renown'd, 
To thee, Eliza, was unfaithful found; 
To thee forlorn, and languiſhing with Grief, 
His Sword alone he left, thy laſt Relief. ER 

F 4 Ye 
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Ye ruin'd Nymphs, ſhall I the Cauſe impart 
Of all your Woes? Twas want of needful Art, 
Love, of itſelf, too quickly will expire; 
But pow'rful Art perpetuates Deſire. 
Women had yet their Ignorance bewail'd, 70 
Had not this Art by Venus been reveal'd. 
Before my Sight the Cyprian Goddeſs ſhone, 
And thus ſhe ſaid; What have poor Women done ? 
Why is that weak, defenceleſs Sex expos'd : | 
On ed ry Side, by Men well-arm'd, inclos'd? 5 
Tavice are the Men inſtructed by thy Muſe, © 
Nor muft ſhe now to teach the Sex refufe. 
The Bard who injur'd Helen in his Song, 
Recanted after, and redreſi'd the Wrong. 
And you, if on my Fawour you depend, 90 
The Cauſe of Women, <ubile you live, defend. 
This ſaid, a Myrtle Sprig, with Berries bore, 
She gave me (for a Myrtle Wreath ſhe wore.) 
The Gift receiv'd, my Senſe enlighten'd grew, 
And from her Preſence Inſpiration drew. 95 
Attend, ye Nymphs, by Wedlock unconfin'd, 
And hear my Precepts, while ſhe prompts my Mind. 
E'en now, in Bloom of Youth, and Beauty's Prime, 
Beware of coming Age, nor waſte your Time: | 
Now, while you may, and rip'ning Years invite, 9 
Enjoy the ſeaſonable, ſweet Delight : * 
For rolling Vears, like ſtealing Waters, glide: 
Nor hope to ſtop their erer ebbing Tide: 
Think not, hereafter will the Loſs repay ; 
For ev'ry Morrow will the Taſte decay, x; 
And leave leſs Reliſh than the former Day. 


I've 
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T've ſeen the time, when, on that wither'd Thorn, 
The blooming Roſe vy'd with the bluſhing Morn. 
With fragrant Wreaths I thence have deck'd my Head» 
And ſee how leafleſs now, and how decay'd! 100 
And you, who now the Love-ſfick Youth reject, 
Will prove, in Age, what Pains attend Neglect. | 
None, then, will preſs upon your Midnight Hours, | 
Nor wake, to ſtrew your Street with Morning Flow'rs. | 
Then nightly Knockings at your Doors will ceaſe, 105 
Whoſe noiſeleſs Hammer, then, may ruſt in Peace. 
Alas, how ſoon a clear Complexion fades ! 
How ſoon a wrinkled. Skin plump Fleſh invades ! 
And what avails it, tho* the Fair one ſwears 
She from her Infancy had ſome gray Heirs ?- 110 
She grows all hoary in a few more Vears, 
And then the venerable Truth appears. 
The Snake his Skin, the Deer his Horns may caſt, 
And both renew their Youth and Vigour paſs'd: 
But no Receipt can Human-kind relieve, . 15 
Doom'd to decrepit Age, without Reprieve. 
Then crop the Flow'r which yet invites your Eye, 
And which, ungather'd, on its Stalk muſt die. 
Beſides, the tender Sex. is form'd to bear, 
And frequent Births too ſoon will Youth impair: 120 
Continual Harveſt wears the fruitful Field, 
And Earth it ſelf decays, too often till'd. 


Thou didſt not, Cynthia, ſcorn the Latmian.Swain z. 

Nor thou, Aurora, Gephalus diſdain ; : 
The Paphian Queen, who, for Adonis” Fate. 125 
So deeply mourn'd, and who laments him. yet, 

F 5, | Hat 
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Has not been found inexorable fince ; 4 
Witneſs Harmonia, and the Dardan Prince. 80 
Then take Example, Mortals, from above, A 
And like Immortals live, and like 'em love. 15 4 
Refuſe not thoſe Delights, which Men require, V 
Nor let your Lovers languiſh with Deſire. W 
Falſe tho' they prove, what Loſs can you ſuſtain? T, 
Thence let a thouſand take, twill all remain. 80 


Tho! conſtant Uſe, e en Flint and Steel impairs, 14; T] 


What you employ no Diminution fears. W 
Who would, to light a Torch, their Torch deny? Ar 
Or who can dread drinking an Ocean dry ? W 
Still Women loſe, you cry, if Men obtain : Le 
What do they loſe, that's worthy to retain ? mn Bu 
Think not this ſaid to proſtitute the Sex, Ne 
But undeceive whom needleſs Fears perplex. An 

Thus far a gentle Breeze ſupplies our Sail, No 
Now lanch'd to Sea, we ask a brisker Gale. Ani 
And, firſt, we treat of Dreſs. The well-dreſs'd Vine 14; But 
Produces plumpeſt Grapes, and richeſt Wine ; Ani 
Ard plentuous Crops of golden Grain are found, Let 
Alone, to grace well-cultivated Ground. Nor 
Beauty's the Gift of Gods, the Sex's Pride! Toc 
Yet to how many is that Gift deny'd? wo And 
Art helps a Face; a Face, tho' heav'nly fair, The 
May quickly fade for want of needful Care. And 
In ancient Days, if Women lighted Dreſs, Whi 
Then Men were ruder too, and lik'd it leſs. For 
If Hector's Spouſe was clad in ſtubborn Stuff, 155088 4 F; 
A Soldier's Wife became it well enough, Leſt; 


qu 
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/iax, to ſhield his ample Breaſt, provides 

geren luſty Bulls, and taus their ſturdy Hides 3 

And might not he, d' ye think, be well careſs'd, 

And yet his Wife not elegantly dreſs d? 160 
With rude Simplicity Rome firſt was built, 

Which now we ſte adorn'd, and carv'd, and gilt. 

This Capitol with that of Old compare; 

Some other Fowe you'd think was worſhipp'd there. 
That lofty Pile where Senates dictate Law, 165 
When Tatius reign'd, was poorly thateh'd with Straw: 
And where Apollo's Fame refulgent ſtands, 

Was heretofore a Tract of Paſture-lands. 

Let ancient Manners other Men delight; 

But me the modern pleaſe, as more polite. 179 
Not, that Materials now in Gold are wrought, 

And diſtant Shores for Orient Pearls are ſought : 

Nor for, that Hills exhauſt their Marble Veins, 

And Structures riſe whoſe Bulk the Sea reſtrains: 

But, that the World is civiliz'd of late, 175 
And poliſh'd from the Ruſt of former Date. 

Let not the Nymph with Pendants load her Ear, 

Nor in Embroid'ry, or Brocade, appear ; 

Too rich a Dreſs may ſometimes check deſire, 

And Cleanlineſs more animate Love's Fire. 180 
The Hair diſpos'd, may gain or loſe a Grace, 

And much become, or misbecome the Face. 

What ſutes your Features, of your Glaſs enquire, 

For no one Rule is fix*d for Head-Attire. | 

A Face too long ſhou'd part and flat the Hair, 185 
Leſt, upward comb'd, the Length too much appear: 


n 
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So Laodamia dreſs'd. A Face too round No 
Shou'd ſhew the Ears, and with a Tour be crown'd. An 
On either Shoulder, one, her Locks diſplays; ( 
Adorn'd like Phzbus, when he fings his Lays: 190 En. 
Another, all her Treſſes ties behind; ”» WI 
So dreſs'd, Diana hunts the fearful Hind. | Wh 
Diſhevell'd Locks moſt graceful are to ſome; On 
Others, the binding Fillets more become: Suc 
Some plat, like ſpiral Shells, their braided Hair, 19; WI 
Others, the looſe and waving Curl prefer. As 1 
But, to recount the ſeveral Dreſſes worn, Som 
W hich artfully each ſev'ral Face adorn, Wit 
Were endleſs, as to tell the Leaves on Trees, And 
The Beaſts on Alpine Hills, or Hhble's Bees. 200 bock 


Many there are, who ſeem to ſlight all Care, 
And with a pleaſing negligence inſnare; 
Whole Mornings, oft, in ſuch a Dreſs are ſpent, 
And all is Art, that looks like Accident. 
With ſuch Diſorder Jole was grac'd, 205 
When great Alcides firſt the Nymph embrac'd. 
So Ariadne came to Bacchus) Bed, 
When with the Conqueror from Crete ſhe fled, 

Nature, indulgent to the Sex, repays 
The Loſſes they ſuſtain, by various ways. 210 
Men ill ſupply thoſe Hairs they ſhed in Age, 4 
Loſt, like Autumnal Leaves, when North-winds rage. 
Women, with Juice of Herbs, gray Locks diſguiſe, 
And Art gives Colour which with Nature vyes : 
The well-wove Tours they wear, their own are thought, 


But only are their own, as what they've bought. 216 
ah 1 
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Nor need they bluſh to buy Heads ready dreſs'd, 

And chooſe at publick Shops, what ſuits em beſt. 
Coſtly Apparel let the Fair one fly, _ 

Enrich'd with Gold, or with the Brian Dye, 220 

What Folly muſt in ſuch Expence appear, | 

When more becoming Colours are leſs dear! 

One, with a Dye is ting'd of lovely Blue, 

Such as, thro' Air ſerene, the Sky we view, 

With yellow Luſtre ſee another ſpread, | 225 

as if the Golden Fleece compos'd the Thread. | 

Some, of the Sea-green Wave the Caſt diſplay ; 

With this, the Nymphs their beauteous Forms array : 

And ſome, the Saffron Hue will well adorn ;. - 

Such is the Mantle of the bluſhing Morn. 230 

Of Myrtle · berries, one, the Tincture ſhows ; | 

In this, of Amethyſts, the Purple glows, 5 

And that, more imitates the paler Roſe. 

Nor Thracian Cranes forget, whoſe fily*ry Plumes 

Give Patterns, which employ the mimick Looms, 235 

Nor Almond, nor the Cheſnut Dye diſclaim, 

Nor others, which from Wax derive their Name. 

s Fields you find, with various Flow'rs o'erſpread, 

Vhen Vineyards bud, and Winter's Froſt is fled ; 

do various are the Colours you may try, 240 

df which the thirſty Wooll imbibes the Dye. 

ry ev'ry one, what beſt becomes you, wear ; 

or no Complexion all alike can bear. 

f fair the Skin, black may become it beſt, 

in black the lovely fair Briſeis dreſs'd : 245 


If 
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If brown the Nymph, let her be cloath'd in White, 
Andromeda ſo charm'd the wond'ring Sight. 

I need not warn you of too pow'rful Smells, 
Which, ſometimes Health, or kindly Heat expels, 
Nor, from your tender Legs to pluck with Care 24 
The caſual Growth of all unſeemly Hair. 
Tho' not to Nymphs of Caucaſus I Sing, 
Nor ſuch who taſte remote the Myſan Spring; 
Yet, let me warn you, that, thro' no Neglect, 
You let your Teeth diſcloſe the leaſt Defet. 25 
You know the uſe of white to make you fair, 
And how, with red, loſt Colour to repair; 
Imperfe& Eye-brows you by Art can mend, 
And Skin, when wanting, o'er a Scar extend, 
Nor need the Fair one be aſham'd, who tries, 2800 
By Art, to add new. Luſtre to her Eyes. 

A little Book I've made, but with great Care, 
How to preſerve the Face, and how repair. 

In that, the Nymphs, by Time or Chance annoy'd, 
May ſee, what Pains to pleaſe *em I've employ'd. 26; 
But till beware, that from your Lover's Eye 
You keep conceal'd the Med'cines yoif apply: 

'Tho' Art aſſiſts, yet muſt that Art be hid, 

Leſt, whom it would invite, it ſhould forbid. 

Who would not take Offence, to ſee a Face 270 
All dawb'd, and dripping with the melted Greaſe? 
And tho' your Unguents bear th' Athenian Name, 
The Wool's unſav'ry Scent is ſtill the ſame. 

Marrow of Stags, nor your Pomatums try, 


Nor clean your furry Teeth, when Men are by; 27 
For 
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For many things, when done, afford Delight, 
Which yet, while doing, may offend the Sight. 
Even Myro's Statues, which for Art ſurpaſs 

All others, once were but a ſhapeleſs Maſs ; 
Rude was that Gold which now in rings is worn, 280 
As once the Robe you wear was Wool anſhorn, | 


Think, how that Stone rough in the Quarry grew, 
Which, now, a perfect Venus ſhews to View. 


While we ſuppoſe you ſleep, repair your Face, 
Lock'd from Obſervers, in ſome ſecret Plate: 285 
Add the laſt Hand, before your ſelves you ſhow ; 
Your need of Art, why ſhould your Lover know ? 
For many things, when moſt conceaPd, are beſt ; 
And few of ſtrict Inquiry bear the Teſt. | 
Thoſe Figures which in Theatres are ſeen, 290 
| Gilded without, are common Wood within. | 
But no Spectators are allow'd to pry, 
Till all is finiſh'd, which allures the Eye. 
Yet, I muſt own, it oft affords Delight 
Te have the Fair one comb her Hair in ſight; 295 
To view the flowing Honours of her Head 
Fall on her Neck, and o'er her Shoulders ſpread, 
But let her look, that ſhe with care avoid 
All fretful Humours, while ſhe's ſo employ'd ; 
Let her not ſtill undo, with peeviſh Haſte, 300 
All that her Woman does ; who does her beſt. 
| hate a vixon, that her Maid aſſails, 
And ſcratches, with her Bodkin or her Nails; 
While the poor Girl in Blood and Tears muſt mourn, 


And her Heart curſes, what her Hands adorn. 305 
Let 
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Let her who has no Hair, or has but ſome, 
Plant Centinels before her Drefling-room : 
Or in the Fane of the good Goddeſs dreſs, 
Where all the Male-kind are debarr'd Acceſs. 
"Tis ſaid, that I (but *tis a Tale devis'd) 31 
A Lady at her Toilet once ſurpriz'd ; 
Who ſtarting, ſnatch'd in haſte the Tour ſhe wore, 
And in her hurry plac'd the hinder Part before. 
But on our Foes fall ev'ry ſuch Diſgrace, 
Or barb'rous Beauties of the Parthian Race. 33 
Ungraceful tis to ſee without a Horn 
The lofty Hart, whom Branches beſt adorn, 
A Leaf-leſs Tree, or an unverdant Mead; 
And as ungraceful is a hair-leſs Head. 
But think not, theſe Inſtructions are deſign'd 30 
For firſt-rate Beauties, of the finiſh'd Kind: 
Not to a Seme/e, or Leda bright, 
Nor an Europa, theſe my Rules I write ; 
Nor the fair Helen do I teach; whoſe Charms 
Stir'd up Atrides, and all Greece to Arms: 325 
Thee to regain, well was that War begun, 
And Paris well defended what he won; 
What Lover or what Husband, would not fight 
In ſuch a Cauſe, where both are in the right? 
The Crowd I teach, ſome homely and ſome fair; 330 
But of the former Sort the larger Share. 
The handſom leaſt require the Help of Art, 
Rich in themſelves, and pleasd with Nature's Part. 
When calm the Sea, at eaſe the Pilot lies, 


But all his Skill exerts when Storms ariſe. 335 
Fault 
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Faults in your Perſon, or your Face, correct; 

And few are ſeen that have not ſome Defect. 

he Nymph too ſhort, her Seat ſhould ſeldom quit, 
ft when ſhe ſtands, ſhe may be thought to ſit; 
\nd when extended on her Couch ſhe lies, 340 
Let length of Petticoats conceal her Size. 

heLean, of thick-wroughtStuff herClothes ſhould chooſe» 
\nd fuller made, than what the Plumper uſe. 

If Pale, let her the Crimſon Juice apply; 

If Swarthy, to the Pharian Varniſh fly. 345 
Leg too lank, tight Garters ſtill muſt wear; 

Nor ſhould an ill-ſhap'd Foot be ever bare. 

Round Shoulders, bolſter'd, will appear the leaſt ; 

and lacing ſtrait, confines too full a Breaſt. | 

Whoſe Fingers are too fat, and Nails too coarſe, 350 
Should always ſhun much Geſture in Diſcourſe. 

And you whoſe Breath is touch'd, this Caution take, 

or faſting, nor too near another, ſpeak. 

t not the Nymph with Laughter much abound, 

[hoſe Teeth are black, uneven, or unſound. 355 
ou'd hardly think how much on this depends, 

Ind how a Laugh, or ſpoils a Face, or mends. . 
ape not too wide, leſt you diſcloſe your Gums, 

ind loſe the Dimple which the Cheek becomes, 

or let your Sides too ſtrong Concuſſions ſhake, 360 
eſt you the Softneſs of the Sex forſake. 3 

n ſome, Diſtortions quite the Face diſguiſe; 

nother laughs, that you would think ſhe cries. 

n one, too hoarſe a Voice we hear betray'd, 

Mother's is as harſh as if ſhe bray'd. 365 
What 
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What cannot Art attain! Many, with eaſe, 
Have learn'd to weep, both when and how they pleaſe 
Others, thro? Affectation, liſp ; and find, 

In Imperfection, Charms to catch Mankind. 
Neglect no Means which may promote your Ends; ty 
Now learn what way of Walking recommends, 

Too Maſculine a Motion ſhocks the Sight; 

But Female Grace allures with ſtrange Delight. 

One has an artful Swing and Jut behind, 

Which helps her Coats to catch the ſwelling Wind; 3 
Swell'd with the wanton Wind, they looſely flow, 
And ev'ry Step and gracefal Motion ſhow. 
Another, like an Umbrian's ſturdy Spouſe, 
Strides all the Space her Petticoat allows. | 
Between Extremes, in this, a Mean adjuſt, 300 
Nor ſhew too nice a Gate, nor too robuſt. 

If ſnowy white your Neck, you ſtill ſhould wear 
That, and the Shoulder of the left Arm, bare; 
Such Sights ne'er fail to fire my am'rous Heart, 
And make me pant to kiſs the naked Part. 

Sirens, tho! Monſters of the ſtormy Main, 
Can Ships, when under Sail, with Songs, detain: 
Scarce could Ai, by his Friends be bound, 
When firſt he liſten'd to the charming Sound, 
Singing infinuates : Learn all ye Maids; J 
Oft, when a Face forbids, a Voice perſuades. 0 
Whether on Theatres loud Strains we hear, 

Or in Ruelles ſome ſoſt Egyptian Air. ke. 
Well ſhall ſne ſing, of whom I make my Choice, 
And with her Lute accompany her Voice. — 


jk 
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hen on his Lyre melodious Orpheus play'd, 

ven Cerberus and Hell that Sound obey'd. 

nd Stones officious were, thy Walls to raiſe, 
Thebss, attracted by Amphion's Lays. 

he Dolphin, dumb itſelf, thy Voice admir'd, 
ad was, Arion, by thy Songs inſpir d. 

Ot ſweet Calllmaclas the Works rehearſe, 

nd read Philetas and Anacreon's Verſe, 

1-1/1an Plays may much the Mind improve; 

it (ofteſt Sapho beſt inſtructs to Love. 

oj/rtins, Gallus, and Tiballus read, 

nd let /arronian Verſe to theſe ſucceed. 

hen mighty Mare's Work with Care peruſe ; 
df all the Latian Bards the nobleſt Muſe, 

ven I, *tis poſſible, in Aſter- days, 

ay ſcape Oblivion, and be nam'd with theſe. 

y labour'd Lines, ſome Readers may apptove, 
ince I've inſtructed either Sex in Love. 

Whatever Book you read of this ſoft Art, 

Read with a Lover's Voice, and Lover's Heart. 
Tender Epiſtles too, by me are fram'd, 

\ Work before unthought of, and unnam'd. 

uch was your ſacred Will, O tuneful Nine 

ch thine, Apollb, and Lycens, thine ! 

Still unaccompliſh'd may the Maid be thought, 
Vho gracefully to Dance was never taught: 

[at ative Dancing may to Love engage, 
Itneſs the well. kept Dancers of the Stage. 


— — 


he Rocks were ſtirr'd, the Beaſts to liſten ſtaid, 
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Of ſome odd Trifles I'm aſham'd to tell, 


Tho! it becomes the Sex to trifle well ; ict 
To raffle prettily, or ſlur a Dye, 201 
Implys both Cunning and Dexterity. in 
Nor is't amiſs at Cheſs to be expert, ſee 


For Games moſt thoughtful, — 
Learn ev'ry Game, you'll find it prove of Uſe, 
Parties begun at Play, may Love produce: 

But eaſier tis to learn how bets to lay, | 
Than how to keep your 'Temper while you play. 
Unguarded then, each Breaſt is open laid, 
And while the Head's intent, the Heart's betray'd, 
Then baſe Deſire of Gain, then Rage appears, 
Quarrels and Brawls ariſe, and anxious Fears; 
Then Clamours and Revilings reach the Sky, 


43 


While loſing Gameſters all the Gods defy,. - k 
Then horrid Oaths are utter d ev'ry Caſt 3 roe 
They grieve, and curſe, and ſtorm, nay weep at laſt. Ad 
Good Fove avert ſuch ſhameful Faults as theſe, for 
From ev'ry Nymph whoſe Heart's inclin'd-to Pay G 
Soft Recreations fit the Female kin: Tot 
Nature, for Men, has rougher Sports desu $ d, 
To wield the Sword, r .. 
To ſtop, or turn the Steed, in full Ce,˖jsð d, 

Tho' Martial Fields ill ſute your tender — n. 
Nor may you ſwim in Tiber's rapid Streams:; E - 
Yet when So/'s burning Wheels from Las drive, Tl 
And at the glowing Virgin's Sign arrive, hat 
"Tis both allow'd and fit, you ſhould repair. t tl 


To pleaſant Walks, and breathe refreſbing Air. | 
8 To 
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Pompey's Gardens, or the ſhady Groves 455 
ich Ce/ar honours and which Pbæbus loves: 

zbus, who ſunk the proud Zgyptian Fleet, | 

| made Auguſtur Victory compleat. 

ſeek thoſe Shades, where Monuments of Fame 

rais'd, to Livia's and Oc avias Name ; 460 
„where Arippa firſt adorn'd the Ground, 

gen he with Naval Victory was crown'd. 

Iii Fane, to Theatres reſort ; 

d in the Circus ſee the noble Sport. 

ey'ry publick Place, by turns, be ſhown ; 465 
vain you're Fair, while you remain unknown. 

puld you, in ſinging, Thamyras tranſcend ; | 
ur Voice unheard, who could your Skill commend ? 
id not Apelles drawn the Sea-born Queen, 
Beauties, till, beneath the Waves had been. 
Poets inſpir'd, write only for a Name, 

d think their Labours well repay'd with Fame. 
former Days, I own, the Poets were 

Gods and Kings the moſt peculiar Care: 

zeltic Awe was in the Name allow'd, 475 
d, they, with rich Poſſeſſions were endow'd. 

nu with Honours was by Scipio grac'd, 

d, next his own, the Poet's Statue plac'd. 

now their Ivy Crowns bear no Eſteem, | 
d all their Learning's thought an idle Dream. 480 
ll there's a Pleaſure, that proceeds from Praile : 


1 


479 


(0 
lat could the high renown of Homer raiſe, 


t that he ſung his 1/iad's deathleſs Lays ? 


To Who 
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Had ſhe grown old, within her Tow'r immur d? 4 
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Who cou'd have been of Denae's Charms aſſurd 


This, as a Rule, let ev'ry Nymph purſue, 
That 'tis her Int'reſt oft to come in View. 
A hungry Wolf at all the Herd will run, 
In hopes, thro' many to make ſure of one. 
So, let the Fair the gazing Crowd aſſail, 
That over one, at leaſt, ſhe may prevail. 
In ev'ry Place to pleaſe, be all her Thought; 
Where, ſometimes, leaſt we think, the Fiſh is caught, 
Sometimes, all Day, we hunt the tedious Foil, 
Anon, the Stag himſelf ſhall ſeek the Toil. 
How cou'd Andromeda once doubt Relief, 
Whoſe Charms were heighten'd and adorn'd by Grief! 
The widow'd Fair, who ſees her Lord expire, 
While yet ſhe weeps, may kindle new Deſire, 
And Hymen's Torch relight with fun'ral Fire. 500 
Beware of Men who are too ſprucely dreſs'd ; 
And look, you fly with ſpeed a Fop profeſs'd. 
Such Tools, to you, and to a thouſand more, 
Will tell the ſame dull Story o'er and o'er. 
This way and that, unſteadily they rove, 50 
And never fix d, are Fugitives in Love. 
Such flutt'ring things all Women ſure ſhould hate, 
Light, as themſelves, and more Effeminate. | 
Believe me; all I ſay is for your Good; 
Had Priam been believ'd, Troy ſtill had ſtood. 511 
Many, with baſe Deſigns, will Paſſion feign, 
Who know no Love, but ſordid Love of Gain. 
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t let not powder d Heads] nor eſſenc'd Hair, 

dur well-believing, eaſy Hearts enſnare. 

ich Clothes are oft by common Sharpers worn, 31 
ad Diamond Rings felonious Hands adorn. 

„ may your Lover burn with fierce Deſire 

our Jewels to enjoy, and beſt Attire, 

oor Chloe robb'd runs crying thro? the Streets; | 
Ind as ſhe runs, Give me my own repeats. 520 
ow often, Venus, haſt thou heard ſuch Cries, | 

nd laugh'd amid'ſt thy Appian Votaries ? 

ome ſo notorious are their very Name, 

uſt ev'ry Nymph whom they frequent, defame. 

e warn d by Ills which others have deſtroy'd, 525 
nd faithleſs Men with conſtant Care avoid. 

ruſt not a Theſeus, fair Athenian Maid, 

ho has ſo oft th' atteſting Gods betray'd. . 

nd thou, Demophoon, Heir to Theſeus' Crimes, 

aſt loſt thy Credit to all future Times. 530 
Promiſe for Promiſe, equally afford, = 
ut once a Contract made, keep well your Word. 

or, ſhe for any Act of Hell is fit, 

ind undiſmay'd may Sacrilege commit; 

Vith impious Hands cou'd quench the Veſtal Fire, 535 

oiſon her Husband, in her Arms, for Hire. 

ho, firſt, to take a Lover's Gift complies, 

Ind then defrauds him and his Claim denies. 

But hold, my Muſe, check thy unruly Horſe, 

ind more in ſight purſue th' intended Courſe. 540 


If Love Epiſtles, tender Lines impart, 
nd Billet. doux are ſent, to ſound your Heart, 
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Let all ſuch Letters, by a faithful Maid, 
Or Confident, be ſecretly convey'd. 
Soon from the Words you'll judge, if read with Car, 
When feign'd a Paſſion is, and when ſincere. 66 
Ere in return you write, ſome time require ; 
Delays, if not too long, increaſe Deſire : 
Nor let the preſſing Youth with Eaſe obtain, 
Nor yet refuſe him with too rude Diſdain. $50 
Now let his Hopes, now let his Fears increaſe, 
But by degrees, let Fear to Hope give place. 
Beſure avoid ſet Phraſes, when you write, 
The uſual way of Speech is more polite. 
How have I ſeen the puzzl'd Lover vex'd, "$i 
To read a Letter with hard Words perplex'd! 
A Stile too coarſe takes from a handſom Face, 
And makes us wiſh an uglier in its place. A: 
But ſince ( tho' Chaſtity be not your Care) On 
You from your Husband ftill wou'd hide th* Affair, 56 No 
Write to no Stranger *till his Truth be try'd ; 
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Nor in a fooliſh Meſſenger confide. Ar 
What Agonies that Woman undergoes, Ne 
Whoſe Hand the Traitor threatens to expoſe; For 
Who raſhly truſting, dreads to be deceiv'd, 56M bel 
And lives for ever to that Dread enſlav d! Th 
Such Treachery can never be ſurpaſs'd, * 
For thoſe Diſcov'ries, ſure as Light'ning, blaſt. * 
Might I adviſe, Fraud ſhou'd with Fraud be paid; * 
Let Arms repel all who with Arms invade. Th 
But fince your Letters may be brought to Light, * 


What if in ſev'ral Hands you learn to write? ; 
7 


* 
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My Curſe on him who firſt the Sex betray'd, 
And this Advice ſo neceſſary made, 
Nor let your Pocket-Book two hands contain, $75 
Firſt rub your Lover's out, then write again. 
still one Contrivance more remains behind, 
Which you may uſe as a convenient Blind; 
As if to Women writ, your Letters frame, 579 
And let your Friend, to you ſubſcribe a Female Name. 

Now, greater things to tell, my Muſe prepare, 
And clap on all the Sail the Bark can bear. 
Let no rude Paſſions in your Looks find place; 
For Fury will deform the fineſt Face: 
It ſwells the Lips, and blackens all the Veins, 585 
While in the Eye a Gorgon Horror reigns. 

When on her Flute divine Minerva play'd, 
And in a Fountain ſaw the Change it made, 
Swelling her Cheek : She flung it quick aſide, 
Mer is thy Muſick ſo much worth, ſhe cry'd. 598 
Look in your Glaſs when you with Anger glow, 
And you'll confeſs, you ſcarce yourſelves can know. 
Nor with exceſſive Pride inſult the Sight, 
For gentle Looks alone to Love invite. 
Believe it as a Truth that's daily try'd, 595 
There's nothing more deteſtable than Pride. 
How have I ſeen ſome Airs Diſguſt create, 
* Like things which by Antipathy we hate! 
Let Looks with Looks, and Smiles with Smiles be paid, 
And when your Lover bows, incline. your Head. 699 
do, Love preluding, plays at firſt with Hearts, 
And after wounds with deeper-piercing Darts. 
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Nor me a melancholy Miſtreſs champ: 
Let ſad Tecmeſſa weep in Han Arms. ML 
Let mournful Beauties, ſullen Heroes more: 603 
We chearful Men like Gaiety in Love. 
Let Hector in Andromache delight. 
Who, in bewailing Trey, waſtes all the Night. 
Had they not hath hæn Chüdben Jin ba pain) U. 
I ne'er cou'd think they'd with their Husbands lain L 
J no Idea in my Mind can frame, -, volt 
That either one or t'other doleful Dame, | 
Could toy, cou'd fondle, or cou'd call their Lords 
My Life, my Soul; or ſpeak endearing Words. 
Why from Compariſons ſhou'd I refrain, 613 
Or fear ſmall things by greater to explain? 
Obſerve what Conduct prudent Gen' rals uſe, 
And how their ſev ral Officers they chooſe; 
To one, a Charge of Infantry commit, | 
Another, for the Horſe, is thought more fit. 620 
So you your ſey'ral Lovers ſhou'd felet, 
And, as you find em qualify'd, direct. 
The wealthy Lover ſtore of Gold ſhould fend; 
The Lawyer ſhou'd, in Courts, your Cauſe defend. 
We, who write Verſe, with Verſe alone ſhou'd bribe; 
Moſt apt to Love is all the tuneful Fribe. 670 
By us, your Fame ſhall thro' the World be blaz'd; 
So Nemeſis, fo Cynthia's Name was rais d. 5 
From Eaſt to Weſt, Lycoris Praiſes ring; 
Nor are Corinna ſilent, whom we ſing. 630 
No Fraud the Poet's ſacred Breaſt can bear; | 
Mild are his Manners, and his Heart ſincere, 
5 Not 
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Nor Wealth he ſeeks, nor feels Ambition*s Fires, 
But ſhuns the Bar; and Books and Shades requires, 
Too faithfully, alas! we know to Love, ' 636 
With Eaſe we fix, but we with Pain removes 
Our ſofter Studies with our Souls combine, 
And, both, to Tenderneſs our Hearts incline. 
Be gentle, Virgins, to the Poet's Pray'r, 
The God that fills him, and the Maſe revere ; 
Something Divine is in us, and from Heay'n 
Th' inſpiring Spirit can alone be givin. 
'Tis Sin, a Price from Poets to exact; 
But *tis a Sin no Woman fears to act. 
Yet hide, howe'er, your Avarice from Sight, 645 
Leſt you too ſoon your new Admirer fright. - 

As skilful Riders rein, with diff rent force, 
A new-back'd Courſer, and a well - train'd Horſe; 
Do you, by diff rent Management, engage | 
The Man in Years, and Youth of greener Age. 656 
This, while the Wiles of Love are yet unknown, 
Will gladly cleave to you, and you alone: 
With kind Carefles oft indulge the Boy, 
And all the Harveſt of his Heart enjoy. 
Alone, thus bleſs'd, of Rivals moſt beware; 655 
Nor Love, nor Empire, can a Partner bear. 
Men more diſcreetly love, when more mature, 
ind many things, which Youth -diſdains, endure; 
No Windows break, nor Houſes ſet on Fire, 
Nor tear their own, or Miſtreſſes Attire. 669 
d Youth, the boiling Blood gives Fury vent, 
ut Men in Years more calmly Wrongs reſent: 
G 2 | '3 2s 
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As Wood when green, or as a Torch when wet, 

They ſlowly burn, but long retain their Heat. 

More bright is youthful Flame, but ſooner dies; 66; 

Then ſwiftly ſeize the Joy that ſwiftly flies. 
'Thus, all betraying to the beauteous Foe, 

How ſurely to enſlave ourſelves, we ſhow. 

To truſt a Traitor, you'll no Scruple make, 

Who is a Traitor only for your ſake. 

Who yields too ſoon, will ſoon her Lover loſe; 
Wou'd you retain him long ? then long refuſe. 
Oſt at your Door make him for Entrance wait, 
There let him lie, and threaten and intreat. 
When cloy'd with Sweets, Bitters the Taſte reſtore; 
Ships, by fair Winds, are ſometimes run aſhore, 696 
Hence ſprings the Coldneſs of a marry'd Life, 

The Husband, when he pleaſes, has his Wife. 

Bar but your Gate, and let your Porter cry 
Here's no Admittance, Sir; I nuf deny: 60 
The very Husband, ſo repuls'd, will find | 
A growing Inclination to be kind. 

'Thus far with Foils you've fought ; thoſe laid afide, | 


679 


I, now, ſharp Weapons for the Sex provide; 
Nor doubt, againſt myſelf, to ſee em tryd. 68; 

When, firſt, a Lover you defign to charm, 
Beware, leſt Jealouſies his Soul alarm; 

Make him believe; with all the Skill you can, 
That he, and only he's the happy Man. 

Anon, by due degrees, ſmall doubts create, 2 
And let him fear ſome Rival's better Fate. | 
Such little Arts make Love its Vigour hold, 

Which elſe wou'd languiſh, and too ſoon grow = 
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Then ſtreins the Courſer to out-ſtrip the Wind, 
When one before him runs, and one he hears behind. 
Love, when extinct, Suſpicions may revive ; 695 
] own, when mine's ſecure, tis ſcarce alive, 
Yet, one Precaution to this Rule belongs; 
Let us at moſt ſuſpect, not prove our Wrongs. 
Sometimes, your Lover to incite the more, 
Pretend your Husband's Spies beſet the Door: 700 
Tho' free as Thats, ſtill affect a Fright; 
For, ſeeming Danger heightens the Delight. 
Oft let the Youth in thro! your Windows ſteal ; 
Tho' he might enter at the Door as well. | 
And, ſometimes, let your Maid Surprize pretend, 705 
And beg you, in ſome Hole to hide your Friend. 
Yet ever and anon, diſpel his Fear, 
And let him taſte of Happineſs fincere ; 
Leſt, quite diſheartn'd with too much Fatigue, 
He ſhou'd grow weary of the dull Intrigue. 710 
But I forget to tell, how you may try 
Both to evade the Husband, and the Spy. 
That Wives ſhou'd of their Husbands ſtand in awe, 
Agrees with Juſtice, Modeſty, and Law : 
But, that a Miſtreſs may be lawful Prize, 715 
None, but her Keeper, I am ſure, denies. * 
For ſuch fair Nymphs, theſe Precepts are deſign d, 
Which ne'er can fail, join'd with a willing Mind. 
Tho ſtuck with Argus? Eyes your Keeper were, 
Advis'd by me, you ſhall elude his Care. 
When you, to waſh or bathe retire from Sight, 
Can he obſerve what Letters then you write & 
| G 3 Or, 
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And, after competent Delays, be wan. 
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Or, can his Caution againſt ſuch provide, 
Which, in her Breaſt, your Conkdent may hide? 
Can he the Note beneath her Garter view, 725 
Or that, which, more conceal'd, is in her Shae? 
Yet, theſe perceiv d, you may her Back undreſs, 
And, writing on her Skin, your Mind expreſs. 
New Milk, or pointed Spires of Flax, when green, 
Will Ink ſupply, and Letters mark unſeen. 30 
Fair will the Paper ſhew, nor can be read, 
"Till all the Writing's with warm Aſhes ſpread. 
Acreſius was, with all his Care, betray'd! 

And in his Tow'r of Braſs a Grandſire made. 

Can Spies avail, when you to Plays reſort, - 939 
Or in the Circus view the noble ſport ? | 
Or, can you be to , Fane purſu'd, 
Or Cybele's, whoſe Rights all Men exclude? 
Tho' watchful Seryants to the Baguio come, 
They're ne'er admitted to the Bathing room. 7 
Or, when ſome ſudden Sickneſs you pretend, 
May you not take to your Sick-bed a Friend? 
Falſe Keys a private Paſſage may procure, 
If not, there axe mare Ways heſides the Dr. 
Sometimes with Wine your watchful Follow'r treat i 745 
When drunk you may with aaſe his Care duſeare”. ,* 
Or, to prevent too ſudden a Surprize, « % ER 
Prepare a fleeping Draught, to ſeal bis Ex:: 
Or let your Maid, ſtill longer time t gina, © - 
Ag Inclination for his Perſon feign z © 
With faint Refiſtance let her drill him an, 
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But, what need all theſe various doubtful Wiles, 
Since Gold the greateſt Vigilance beguiles ? 
Believe me, Men and Gods with Gifts ate pleas'd; 755 
Ev'n angry Fove with Off rings is appeas'd. 
With Preſents Fools and Wife alike are caught, 
Give but enough, the Husband may be bought. 
But let me warn yow, when you bribe a Spy, 
That you for ever his Connivance buy; 760 
Pay him his Priee #t once, for with fuch Men 
You'll know no End of giving now and then. 
Once I remember, I with Cauſe complain'd 
Of Jealouſy occafion'd by a Friend. 
Felieve me, Apprehenſions of that kind, 765 
Are not alone to our falſe Sex confit'd. | 
Truſt not, too far, your She-companion's Truth, 
Leſt ſhe ſometimes ſhou'd intercept the Youth : 
The very Confident that lends the Bed; 
May entertain your Lover in your ſtead. 770 
Nor keep a Servant with too fair & Face, 
For ſuch I've known ſupply her Lady's Place. 
But, whither do I run with heedleſs Rage, 
Teaching the Foe unequal War to wage? ot; 
Did ever Bird the Fowler's Net prepare! 775 
Was ever Hound inſtructed by the Hare? ; 
But all Self. ends and Int'reſt ſet apart, 
III faithfully proceed to teach my Art. 
Defenceleſs and unarm'd expoſe my Life, ; 
And for the Lemnian Ladies, whet the Knife. 780 
Perpetual Fondneſs of your Lover feigu, 
Nor will yoo find it hard, Belief to gain; 
| G 4 Full 
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I 

Full of himſelf, he your Deſign will aid! E 

To what we wiſh, *'tis eaſy to perſuade. | 5 

With dying Eyes, his Face and Form ſurvey, 785 þ 

Then ſigh, and wonder he ſo long cou'd ſtay: 0 

No drop a Tear, your Sorrows to aſſwage, B 

Anon, reproach him, and pretend to rage. B 

Such Proofs as theſe, will all Diſtruſt remove, u 

And make him pity your exceſſive Love. 790 R 

Scarce to himſelf will he forbear to cry, 3 

How can I let this poor fond Creature die? u 

But chiefly, one ſuch fond Behaviour fires, H 

Who courts his Glaſs, and his own Charms admires, A 

Proud of the Homage to his Merit done, 795 p. 

He'll think a Goddeſs might with eaſe be won. V 

Light Wrongs, be ſure, you ſtill with Mildneſs bear, 0 

Nor ſtraight fly out, when you a Rival fear. 0 

Let not your Paſſions o'er your Senſe prevail, Ri 

Nor credit lightly ev'ry idle Tale. 800 N 

Let Procris' Fate a ſad Example be © = N. 

Of what Effects attend Credulity. | W 

Near, where his purple Head Hymettus ſhows T} 

And flow'ring Hills, a ſacred Fountain flows, Ar 

With ſoft and verdant Turf, the Soil is ſpread, 805 W 

And ſweetly- ſmelling Shrubs the Ground o'erſhade. W 

There, Roſemary and Bays their Odours join, W 

And with the fragrant Myrtle's Scent combine. Sh 

| There, Tamarisks with thick-leav'd Box are found, Ar 

; And Cytiſus, and Garden-Pines, abound. $10 WY Ar 

| While through the Boughs, ſoft Winds of Zephyr pals BI T1 

| Tremble the Leaves, and tender Tops of Graſs. An 
| 
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Hither would Cephalus retreat to reſt, 
When tir'd with Hunting, or with Heat oppreſt : 
And, thus, to Air, the panting Youth wou'd pray; 815 
Come, gentle Aura, come, this Heat allay, 
But ſome Tale-bearing too officious Friend, 
By chance, o'erheard him as he thus complain'd ; 
Who, with the News to Procris quick repair'd, 
Repeating Word for Word what ſhe had heard. $20 
Soon, as the Name of Aura reach'd her Ears, 
With Jealouſy ſurpriz'd, and fainting Fears, 
Her roſy Colour fled her lovely Face, 
And Agonies like Death, ſupply'd the place; 
Pale ſhe appear'd as are the falling Leaves, 825 
When firſt the Vine the Winter's Blaſt receives. 
Of ripen'd Quinces, ſuch the yellow Hue, 
Or, when unripe, we Cornel-berries view. 
Reviving from her Swoon, her Robes ſhe tore, 
Nor her own faultleſs Face to wound, forbore. 830 
Now, all diſhevel'd, to the Wood ſhe flies, 
With Bacchanalian Fury in her Eyes. | 
Thither arriv'd; ſhe leaves, below, her Friends; 
And, all alone, the ſhady Hill aſcends. 
What Folly, Procris, o'er thy Mind prevaild > 835 
What Rage, thus, fatally, to lie conceal'd ? 
Whoe'er this Aura be (ſuch was thy Thought) 
She, now, ſhall in the very Fact be caught, 
Anon, thy Heart repents its raſh Deſigns, | 
And now to go, and now to ſtay inclines: $48 
Thus, Love, with Doubts perplexes ſtill thy Mind, 
And makes thee ſeek, what thou muſt dread to find. 

G 5 But, 
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But, ſtill, the RivaPs Name rings in thy Ears, 
And more ſuſpicious ſtill the Place appears: 
But more than all, exceſſive Love deceives, 845 
W hich, all it fears too eaſily believes. 

And, now, a Chilneſs runs thro' ev'ry Vein, 
Soon as ſhe ſaw where Cephalus had lain. 
"Twas Noon, when he again retir'd, to ſhun 
Phe ſcorching Ardour of the Mid-day's Sun: $5, 
With Water, firſt, he ſprinkled o'er his Face, 
Which glow'd with Heat; then ſought his uſual Place, 
Procris, with anxious but with filent Care, 
View'd him extended, with his Boſom bare ; $854 
And heard him, ſoon, th' accuſtom'd Words repeat, 
Come Zephyr, Aura come, allay this Heat. 
Soon as ſhe found her Error, from the Word, 
Her Colour and her Temper were reſtor'd. 
With Joy ſhe roſe, toclaſp him in her Arms: 
But Cephalus the ruſtling Noiſe alarms; 86s 
Some Beaſt he thinks he in the Buſhes hears, 
And ftraight, his Arrows and his Bow prepares, 
Hold! hold! unhappy Youth !\-——l call in vain, 
With thy own Hand thou haſt thy Procris ſlain. 
Ae, me, (ſhe cries): bout wounded with thy Dart: 865 
But Cephalus <vas wont to wound this Heart. 
Yet, lighter an my Afoes, Earth will lie, 
Since, tho untimely, I-unrival'd die! 
Come, cloſe with. thy dear Hand my Eyes in Death, 


'Fealous of Air, to Air Fyield ny Breath. $79 
Cloſe to his heavy Heart her Cheek he hid, 

And waſh' d with ſtreaming Tears, the Wound he made: 
Nes ; At 
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Atlength, the Springs of Life their Currents leave, 
And her laſt Gaſp her Husband's Lips receive. 

Now to purſue our Voyage we muſt provide, 8759 
'Till, ſafe to Port our weary Bark we guide. 

You may expect, perhaps, I now ſhou'd teach 
What Rules, to Treats and Entertainments reach. 
Come not the firſt, invited to a Feaſt: 

Rather, come laſt, as a more grateful Gueſt: 880 
For, that, of which we fear to be depriv'd, 

Meets with the ſureſt Welcome, when arriv'd. 

Beſides, Complexions of a coarſer Rind, 

From Candle- light no ſmall Advantage find. 

During the time you eat, obſerve ſome Grace, 88g 
Nor let your unwip'd Hands beſmear your Face; 

Nor, yet, too ſqueamiſhly your Meat avoid, 

Leſt we ſuſpe you were in private cloy'd. 

Of all Extremes in either kind, beware, 

And ſtill, before your Belly's full, forbear. 890 
No Glutton Nymph, however fair, can wound, 

Tho' more than Helen ſhe in Charms abound, 

I own, I think, of Wine the moderate uſe 
More ſuits the Sex, and ſooner finds Excuſe ; 

It warms the Blood, adds Luſtre to the Eyes, 895 
And Wine and Love has always been Allies, 

But, carefully from all Intemp'rance keep, 

Nor drink *till you ſee double, liſp, or ſleeps 

For in ſuch Sleeps, Brutalities are done, 

Which, tho' you loath, you have no Pow'r to ſhun. go 

And now th' inſtructed Nymph from Table led, 

Sou d next be taught, how to behave in Bed. 


But 
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But Modeſty forbids: Nor more my Muſe, ' 

With weary Wings, the labour'd Flight purſues; 
Her purple Swans unyoak'd, the Chariot leave, go; 
And needful Reſt ( their Journey done) receive. 
Thus, with impartial Care, my Art 1 ſhow, 

And equal Arms, on either Sex beſtow : 

While Men and Maids, who by my Rules improve, 
Ovid, muſt own, their Maſter is in Love. 91 


The End 5 — Ther Bool. ( 
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F Menelaus, and the King of Men, Aa- 
memnon and Mene/aus, two Brothers 
= f marry*d two Siſters, C/ytemneftra and 

E Helena, Daughters of Tyndarus King of 
[ES Lacedemon: The Story is well known. 
IINGS Both the Siſters preferr'd Gallants to 

| their Husbands Beds; and if Helena 
had her Paris, Chtemneftira had her Agifibeus. 

If falſe Eriphyle forſook her Faith. Eriphyle, Daugh- 
ter of Ta/aon King of Argos, and Wife of Amphiarus, 
being covetous of a Gold Chain, which Fenas had given 
Hermione, and which Pohnices Wife had receiv'd as a 
Preſent from that unfortunate Prince, he gave it her on 
condition ſhe oblig'd her Husband to go to the Theban 
War, in which he knew he would periſh ; and ſhe pre- 
vail'd with him to go. This Princeſs being thus the Oc- 
caſion of her Husband's Death, is often repreſented as an 
Inſtance of the Falſhood and Vanity of the Sex. The 
Story is eloquently told in Statius Thebaids. 

Penelope was loyal. Penelope, Daughter of Tarn: 
and Polycaſia. Her Chaſtity is often mention'd to the 
Reputation of the Fair, A 
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To ſhare her Husband's Fate. Prot Lavdamig; 
Husband, was the firſt Greed that was kite nithe7ye 
War, to which he went with 40 Ships; as Homer tells u 
in his 2d ad. When his Wife Laodamia, Aut 
Daughter, heard the News, ſhe paſſioately deſir'd to ſte 
his Ghoſt ; which being granted her by the Gods fs 
embrac'd it ſo cloſely that ſhe periſh'd in its embrace, 
Ovid has written an Epiſtle from Laodamia to Protefilay, 
and Propertius ſpeaks of her in the iqch Elegy of his if 
Book. Proteſilaus was Grandſon of Phylacas, for which 
Reaſon he is alſo call'd Phy/acides : Phylacus was King of 
Phylaca in 7 "tas, as Apollodarus writes im his tt Book, 
and Strabe in his gth; The Father of Potefilaus wa 
Tphiclus ; and that he was the firſt Grecian who was kill 
in the Trojan War, we learn in Ovid's Metamorphoſer. 

w— Heforia primus fataliter ha ſta 

Protefilae cadis, —— 


And Auſonius 5 
Prateſilae tibi nomen fic fata diderunt, 
Hoſia quod Trejæ prima futurus eras. 
Catlin, in his Elegy to Manlius, gives a Hiſtory of i 
after theſe Verſes. | | 
 Duam jejuna pium deſideret ara eruorem, 
Co ami/}N Laodameia viro. | 
Ovid, in the 6th Elegy of the 1 Book of his Fmoran, 
 Triflia Phylacide Therfates funera vidit. 
He ſpeaks alſo of him in his Remedy of Lowe, and inthe 
38th Elegy of the 2d Book of his Amoraz. 


_—— 
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King of the Phoceans; and the third, Daughter of [p3ias. 
che marry'd Capaneus, who ſignaliz'd bimſelf in the 
Peban War, of which the Poet ſpeaks here. 

Virtue herſelf a Goddeſs we confeſs. She was repre- 
ſented at Rome in a Woman's Habit, and a Temple and 
Altars were dedicated to her. The Poet vindicates the 
Sex by this Saying in a very high degree, as if Virtue, 
by being a Goddeſs, was more the Ladies than the Mens. 
In the 7th Book of Liay's ſecond Punick War, and in 
Valerius Maximus, we find Mention made of a, Temple 
to Virtue, built by Marcellus. 

Why Phyllis by 4 Fate untimely fall. 

Nine times, &c. Phillis, Daughter of Lycurgus King of 
(brace, deſpairing of the Return of Demophoon Son of 
Theſeus, to whom ſhe had granted her laſt Favours, was 
about to hang herſelf; when, as the Fable ſays, the Gods, 
in Compaſſion to her, turn'd her to an Almond. Tree with- 
out Leaves: Demophoon ſome time after this returning, 
went and embrac'd his metamorphos' d Miſtreſs, and the 
Tree afterwards put forth Leaves, hence called'dyaxz, 
but formerly II ETA. Nine times, to ſhew that ſhe as 
often went to the Sea-ſide, expecting to meet him. 

The Prince ſo far, &c. ZEneas and Dias, The pious 
Hero excus'd his Falſhood by the Injunction of the Gods. 

The Bard who injur'd Helen. The Poet Stefichorus, on 
whole Lips a Nightingale ſung when he was a Child, 
a ſure Prognoſtick of his being a famous Poet. P.i 
writes this of him. He wrote a bitter Satire againſt Hs. 
kn, for which her Brothers Caftor and Pollux pluck'd 
out his Eyes; but ſome time after he was reſtor'd to his 
dight, having recanted in his Palinodia, a Poem quite 
contrary to the former, of which Horace ſpeaks in his 
27th Epode. Plato mentions the ſame Story in his 
Phzdo; but inſtead of Sparta, Ovid writes Therapne, 
leaking of Helen, for ſhe is ſaid to be born in that Town 
in Laconia, whence ſhe was called Therapnea. Rure The- 
_ nata puella, ſays this Poet in another place; yet 
others affirm the was born at Amyclea near Lacedæ mon. 

And bear my Precepts while ſhe prompts my Mind. There 
vas no occalion of giving another Turn to the Original, 

33 
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tho' the nearer the Verſion comes to it, perhaps it wou 
give the more Offence: But if we reſum'd the Allegsy 
we have already ſpoken of, 'tis certain that none © 
make too much haſte to acquire the good Graces of Pj; 
loſophy and fine Learning; for which, Youth, Geniy 
and the Strength of Maturity are neceſſary. 

The blooming Roſe wy'd with the 714 Mere. o 
Ovid has not gone very far out of the Way for his f. 
mile, yet in this place it has a good Effect; as alſo i 
another, where he ſays, | 

Nec ſemper violæ, nec ſemper lilia florent, 
Et riget amiſſa ſpina relifta roſa. 

None, then, will preſs upon your Midnight Hours, 

Nor «wake, to firew your Street wwith Morning Flow'r, 
The Expreſſion is gallant, and we eaſily compreher 
what the Author means by the firſt Verſe. Horace by 
a Thought very like it, Ode 25. Book 1. 

 Parcius junctas quatiunt feneftras 

1Ribus crebris juvenes proter ui; 
Nec tibi ſomnos adimunt, amatque 
Fanua limen. 


When a fair Lady has out- liv'd her Charms, who will le 
at the Pains of breaking her Windows or Doors out «| 
Rage and Deſpair? The ſecond Verſe alludes to a Pin 
of Gallantry in Uſe among the Roman Lovers, to ſiren 
Flowers before the Doors of their Miſtreſſes. Propertiv 
ſpeaks of it more largely in the 6th Elegy of his 1ſt Bock, 
which begins, | i 
Que fueram magnes olim pateſa2a triumphis janua. 
Lucretius, in his 4th Book, paints it thus: 
At lacrymans excluſus amator limina ſæpe 
Floribus & ſertis. operit, poſleſque ſuperbos 
Ungit amaracino. N 
Ovid himſelf, in the 6th Elegy of the iſt Book of ki 
Amorum, 
At tu, non lætis detracta corona capillis, 
Dura ſuper totã limina node jact. 
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ind in his Remedy of Love. 


Effice nocturna frangatur janua rixa, 
Et tegat ornatas multa corona fores. 


ulla, Elegy 2. Book 2. expreſſes himſelf in much 
e lame manner, 0 
Te meminiſſe decet gue plurima voce peregi 
Supplice, cum pofii floriaa ſerta darem. 
atullus, in his Atys, 
Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat. 


Ind Virgil, in his 4th ZEneid, Et variis florentia limina 
rtis, For the Ancients us'd to hang Garlands at their 
Doors on ſeveral Occaſions ; but here he ſpeaks only of 
he Folly of Lovers, and thoſe chiefly who have made 
00 merry before they viſit their Miſtreſſes. 

Thou didſi not, Cynthia, ſcorn the Latmian Swain : En- 
jmion, with whom, according to that Fable, the Moon 
ell in Love, and deſcended to converfe with him on 
Mount Lamos in Caria ; becauſe, as P/iny ſays, he was the 
irſt who obſerv'd the Motion of that Planet. There's a 
ery fine Deſcription of it in Buchanan's Aſtrological 
Poem ; and Ovid has already ſpoken of this Fable. 
WVineſs Harmonia, and the Dardan Prince. Harmo- 
a or Hermione, Daughter of Mars and Yenxs, was 
marry'd to Cadmus. Diodorus, who calls her Harmonia, 
makes her the Daughter of _— and Electra, but 
pres that ſhe was Cadmus's Wi | 


Still Women loſe, you cry, &c. 
Det tamen ulla viro mulier non _ inquis. 


— 9 2 


Quid niſi quam ſumis, dic mihi, perdis aquam ? 
heſeVerſes are not barely tranſlated to the literal Senſe 
hich is conceiv'd to be in them; but paraphras'd ac- 
ding to the Interpretation of Heinſius, who ſeems truly 
bo underſtand the Text, tho' differing in his Conjecture 
rom Scaliger, and other Commentators. If any Reader 
curious enough to conſult the Commentary of Hein/ius 
in this Place, he will find by other Inſtances cited from 
Ovid, that aquam ſumere was a Phraſe appropriated to a 

Par- 
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particular Time and Cuſtom among Women, This jy 
not been inſiſted on here, had it not been the only Paſt; 
in this Book, which all other Commentators but Hein, 
have render'd unintelligible; for otherwiſe the Verſe a 
tot very conſiderable: And the moſt which Owid faysi 
this Place, is no more than if ſpeaking of eating he juf 
ſaid, Why bond any one ſcruple to aſe their Handi, dla 
it can cofi. them nothing but a little Water ts waſp thn 
afterwards, which is not worth ſaving ? 

If HeQtor's Spouſe, &c. Andromache is always rep 
ſented as a plain ſort of a Woman; tunica walente; hen 
means coarſe and thick Stuff, which the Verſion ld 
very well. 

Seven luſly Bulls, fjax's Shield Homer de ſeribes in 
his 7th Iliad, and ſays Jychius who made it gave it thi 
Shape of a Tower. Ovid, in the 13th Book ot his Map 
morphoſes, makes Les ſpeak thus of this Shield, 


Que niſi fecifſem, fraſtra Telamone creatus 


Geftafſet læ ua taurorum tergora ſeptem. 


Firgil, towards the end of the 12th A ncid, deſcriy 
Tarnas's Shield in the ſame manner. 

Which now we ſee adorn'd, and car d, and gilt. 4 
rea Roma. Some think he alludes to the Capnol only, 
which was gilt, but the Verfion renders the true Mer 
ing of the Original; where the Poet wou'd only kay, 
Rome was then opulent and magnificent, as indeed | 
was, eſpecially if compared to Rome in Romulus's Dan 
as the Poet intimates. 

This Capitol with that of old compare. The Capitol uu 
a Hill in Rome, ſo call'd from a Man's Head which uu 
found there as the Romans were digging the Foundation d 
the Temple of Jupiter. So Livy and Diormfius write. | 
firſt went by the Name of Saturnian, and aſterwards 9 
that of Tarpeian, from the Name of the Veſtal Tarp 
who was cruſh'd to Death with the Weight of the Am 
of the Sabines that were thrown upon her, after ſhe & 
liver'd the Place to them on Condition thoſe Arms ſhou's 
be given her. Targuin built a Temple there, which un 
dedicated by the Conful Horatins, This — 
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han writes, deftroy'd in the Civil Wars, Sylla re- 
ile it, and Catullus dedicated it. Yepafian reſtor'd it 
fer he had put an end to the War againſt the Yite/lians, 
ir the Party of Vitellius: * I'was not many Years before 
was burnt, and Domitian rebuilt it again, as Tacitus 
eports in his 10th Book. 
That lefty Pile where Senates dictate Law. Varro writes 
ere were two ſorts of Courts in the Capitol; One for 
e delivering ſacred Matters, and the other for Afﬀairs 
State. Both the one and the other were call'd Curia, 
curando, from the Care that was taken there: One 
ent by the Name of Ho/ti/ia, from Hofti/ius, the fourth 
ling of Rome; and before this were the Reſffra; which = | 
vok their Names from the Heads of Ships that were Il 
ung up there, as may be ſeen in the 8th Book of Lian, ll 
d here was the Tribunal for the Pleaders. Pedianus 
ſerves it join'd the Court of which Ovid ſpeaks. 
And where Apollo's Fane refulgent lands. Meaning 
ie Temple Auguſtus built near his Palace, and joining to | 
he famous Library of Greek and Latin Books which Pro- [ 
tizs ſo well deſcribes, Book 2. Elegy 31. and Ovid | 
zentions in the 1R Book of this Treatiſe. , | 
But, to recount the ſeveral Drefſts worn. By this we | 
rceive the Roman Ladies were as fond of Faſhions, as if 
je French, or the Engl, too much their Imitators. [ 
e Plautus in his Epidicus, Act 2. Scene 11. Quid ia | 
. guot annis nomina invenunt nova. 0 . 
With ſuch Diſorder I6le was grac'd. lil, Daughter 
Larius King of Oechalia, and Hercules's Wife. He 
"ok ber from her Father by force, becauſe the King 
ud not conſent to it, when he return'd from lia, 
ere he had married Deianira. This Story is made ſuffi- I! 
ny known by the firſt Act of Senecas Hercules upon 
lount Oeta. ” 
Men ill ſupply thoſe Heirs, &c. Whereas Pliny obſerves 
at Women rarely ſhed their Hair, Eunuchs, not at all ; 
d no body, if we may believe him, ante YVeneris uſum, 
her on the hind part of the Heads, nor about their 
emples and Ears; for there is no Animal that turns 
d except Man, Thoſe that are naturally bald, cannot 
co turn ſo. 5 n 
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It to Mars, under the keeping of a Degas Nepbelt, 
Mother, gave him his Golden Ram, w 


writes thus of the Amethyſ Colour; 


And Book 1. Epig. 97. 
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Women, with F uice of Herbs, &c. They dy'd theirly 
with the Juice of Herbs, according to the Faſhion of tþ 
Germans, who make uſe of certain Herbs to black ths 
Hair, or dye them of any other Colour to diſguiſe thy 
Age, and appear young. Tibullus writes thus of it. 

Tum fludium forme eft, coma quum mutatur, ut any 

Diſimulet viridi cortice tincta nucis. 
The Gault made uſe of an Herb which is call'd 625 
or Woad, as Ceſar reports in the 3d Book of his Cu 
mentaries. 

Or with the Tyrian Dye. The Tyrian Scarlet wa 
fineſt Dye in the World, preferable to that of Any: 
near Sparta, tho' that was alſo excellent. This Scarktj 
often confounded with Purple, of which there were 
Sorts, one of a Pomegranate Colour, as the Af7ican, u 
the other of the reddith Scarlet, as the Tyrian. Tibul 
ſpeaks of them diſtinctly. 

Illæ ſelectos certent prebere colores, 
Africa puniceum, purpureumgue Tyros. 

As if the Golden Fleece, &c. The Colour like thats 
Phryxus's Ram. He was the ſon of 4thamas King 
Thebes, and to avoid the Anger of Ino, his Mother-in- 
fled with his Siſter Helle upon a Ram with a Gold 
Fleece. His Siſter tumbling into the Sea, gave itt 
Name of Helleſpont, but he arriving at Colchos ſacriie 
the Ram to Mars, who plac'd it in the Zodiack, u 
hung up his Golden Fleece in the Temple, conſecrati 


ich Euſebius 
terprets to be a Ship call'd the Ram, with the Figure 
that Animal repreſented in the Stern. 

Of Amethyſts, the Purple glows, &c. This Colour ſo 
call Violet, and others erroneouſly Hyacinthns. Mari 


Ebria Sidonia cum fim de ſanguine concha, 
Non video quare ſobria lana vocer. 


Qui coccinatos non putat viros eſſe, 
Amethyſting/que mulierum-wocat weſies, &c. 
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much as to ſay fine Scarlet. 


Nor Almond, nor the Cheſnut Dye diſclaim. He alludes 
> this Verſe of Virgil, Caftaneaſque nuces, mea quas 
maryllis amabat. | 

Tho! not to Nymphs of Caucaſus I Ang. Caucaſus is a 
ſountain, which ſtretches itſelf from the Eaft- Indies to 
ount Taurus, and goes by ſeveral Names, according 
; 'tis inhabited by ſeveral Nations; but being always 
wer'd with Snow in ſome Places, *tis call'd Caucaſus, 
hich in the Oriental ſignifies White as Prolemy wit- 


eſſes. 

A little Book Te made. He means his Book de Medi- 
imine Faciei, of which we have but a Fragment, and 
hat we have is by ſome Criticks thought not to be 
enuine, tho' generally the Learned think the contrary. 
Even Myro's Statues. Pliny writes there were two fa- 
ous Statuaries of this Name; one a Lycian, Polycletes's 
Jiſciple, who flouriſh'd in the 87th Olympiad; the other 
Native of Eleuthera, Ageladis's Diſciple, who made that 
amirable Braſen Cow, of which ſo much is ſaid, and 
eral other Pieces of Sculpture which are mightily 
mais d by Antiquity. 

Which, now a perfect Venus, c. *Tis thought he 
eans that Venus of which Pliny ſpeaks, and which was 
N OHavio's Portico in the Temple of Jupiter. See the 
bth Book, Chap. 5. where he deſcribes her riſing out 
f the Sea with her Hair ſtill wet, ſuch as Apelles painted 
er, 

Or in the Fane of the good Goddeſs dreſs, &c. Where 
0 Man was allow'd to enter. This Goddeſs is the ſame 
bat the Greeks call'd Gynercia; ſhe was worſhipped at 
dane, and the Romans nam'd her Dryades, the Wife of Fau- 
w.'Tis of her that Propertius ſpeaks, Elegy 10. Book 4. 


Interdiqta viris metuenda lege piatur, 
Qua ſe ſummota windicat ara caſa. 


acrobius, in the 12th Chapter of the firſt Book of his 
aturnalia, ſays, this Good Goddeſs is the ſame as the 
ath; and that others call her Fame, Opis, Fauna, Semele, 
cate and Medea, whoſe Temple all Mankind "_ — 

en 
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bidden to enter. 7 awvenal in his 6th Satire tells us, f 
My ſteries of this Good Godde/s were known; xota | 
fecreta Dez : And Tibullus, Book 1, Elegy 6, ſacra by 
maribus non adeunda Dee. Plutarch in the Life of Ca 
ſays She was the Mother of Midas, and Bacchus's Nut 

| Not to à Semele, or Leda bright. There are few f. 
bles better known than thoſe of Semele or Leda. Thy 
Poet often makes mention of them. Seel/e was Daughty 
of Cadmus, and Mother of Bacchus by F wþiter ; whom 
having the Curioſity to enjoy in all his Celeſtial Majeſy, 
ſhe was burnt by Lightning. Leda was the Daughter a 
Theflius, and Mother of 5 and Pollux, Ciytenneſrs 
and Helena. Caſtor and Chtemne/ira by her Hucband 
Dyndarus, King of Oebalia, and Pollux and Helena hy 
oy who in the ſhape of a Swan enjoy'd her, as {by 

ath'd in the River Eurotas: She was afterwards deli 
ver'd of an Egg, whence they both proceeded. 

Nor an Europa, the/e my Rules I write. The Sidonian 
Europa, Daughter of Agenor, King of Phænicia, han 
Jupiter fell in love with, and raviſh'd her in the ſhapedf 
a Bull: He carried her to Crete, and ſhe there brought 
him three Sons, Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpeun, 
After that Aferius having no Children, married he, 
adopted F upzter's Sons, and left his Kingdom to them, u 
Diodorus informs us. Europa is called the Sidorian, from 
the City Sidon, built by the Pharnicians, and who, accord 
ing to Fuſtin, call'd it Sidon, from Si done, which figni- 
fies Fiſh, there being great Plenty of it in that City. 

Nor thee, fair Helen, c. The Story of Paris and 
Helen, and the Trojan War is ſo common, we ſhall fay 
no more of it: Nor of Agamemnon and Menelaus, Som 
of. Atreus, who were the Chiefs of it. 

If Pale, let her the Crimſon Juice apply. The Vern 
lion, purpureis Virgis. Merula is againſt this Interpretz- 
tion. Some think it alludes to the Sandyx of which Ply 
ſpeaks in the 6th Chapter of his 35th Book. This k 
properly Red Ar/enick, or Vermilion; tho“ Virgil, in hi 
4th Eclogue, ſeems to take the Sandzx for a kind of 
Herb, when he ſays | 

 Sponte ſua Sandyx paſcent es vgffiet ag nos. 1 | | 
| eri 
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ulla takes it to be the Vaccinium mentioned by Plim, 
4 Shrub growing in Carl, which bears red Flowers 
oper for dying, ſuch as Moad may be. See the 18th 
Aster of the 16th Book of PA upon it. 

If Savarthy, to the Pharian HV axniſh Ay. Pharos was 2 
le {land at the Mouth of the Nile, near the Port of 
randria, Where anciently ſtood a high ſtately Tower, 
ckon'd one of the ſeven Wonders of the World. Pto/e- 
 Philadelphus ſpent. 800 Talents in building it: We 
id of it in Cæſar's Commentaries. In this Iſland were 
undance of Crocodiles, the Entrails of which were Cx- 
lent to take off Freckles or Spots in the Face, and 
ten the Skin; as P/iny obſerves ; Potes etiam de fler- 
Crocodili intelligere, quo puellæ utebantur ad cutis ni- 
en, And Horace in his 12th Epod. 


Me illi * 
Jan manet humida' creta, color gus | 
Stercore fucatus Crocodile. 
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Mn 8 Round Shoulders Bolſter'd up, &c. Analictides, little 
bers of Flocks. The ſame Invention is us'd in our 
i both for this deſect in Women, and in calv'd 
*. ckings for the Men. And 'tis ſatisfactory to che Cu- 
„to know the Faſhion is 1800 Years old. ' 
u utber, /ike an Umbrian' Purdy Spouſe. The Umbri- 
e inhabited a Country joining to the Apennine Hills, 
| 


ich runs from Sawena, on the Coaſt of Genaa to the 
lan Straits. This Nation were reckon'd as Ruſtick 
their Manners, as ſtrong in Bodies, and ſtout of 
art. The Poet gives us, in an Umbrian Woman, a 
Idea of a modern Peaſant's Wife. : 
direns, : Monflers, & c. Ovid here adviſes the La- 
i to learn to Sing, and takes his Compariſons from the 
en, Daughters of Achelous, and the Muſe Calliope, or 
bre, according to others. They were three in 
aber Parthenope, Leucofia and Legia, half Women 
half Fiſh ; one made aſe of her Voice, another of her 
e and another of her Flute. Their Haunt was on the 
ils of Sicily, where they charm'd Voyagers by their 
dug, but Us eſcapꝰd them. See the 800 = 
| 0 
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Book of the Metamorphoſes. Owid, inſtead of Us 
ſays Sy/phides, the Son of Syſphus; for that of Aut 
Laertes's Wife and Uly/ts's Mother, was debauch'4; 
Sy/iphus, and bore Ulyſſes by him. This Poet in his 
tamorphoſes, Book 13, makes Ajax ſay, 
Duid ſanguine cretus 
Sifyphio, furtiſque, & fraude fimillimus illi, 
Inſeris acide alienæ nomina gentis? 
Some ſoft A:gyptian Air. Thoſe Airs were a for 
Sarabands, in vogue among the Ægyptians and 6 
The Movement was diſſolute and provoked to Luk, 
one may ſee by Martial: 
Cantica gui Nik, qui Gaditana ſuſurrat. 
And elſewhere, | 
 #dere laſeives, & Betica eruſmata geſtus, 
Et Gaditanis ludere docta modis. 
— like the Movements with Caſtanets, of whi 
Juvenal ſpeaks in his 11th Satire.— Audiat illi Ty 
rum crepitus cum verbis, &c. 
When on his Lyre melodious Orpheus play d, 
Even Cerberus and Hell that Sound obey'd. Orphu 
Mount Rhodope, that is, of Thrace ; from whence le 
ſo often call'd Threicius: For he was a Thracian, vu 
Oeagrus and Calliope, as Diodorus writes: He wi 
skilful in playing upon the Lyre, that tis ſaid he or 
after him Trees and wild Beaſts. From whence Horat 
his Letters to the Piſos ſays, 
Syloeſtre: homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
Cedibus, & vita fædo deterruit Orpheus, 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres, rapidoſque leones. 
As to the Fable of his Deſcent into Hell, ſee the end 
Firgil's 4th Georgic; the zd and zd Chorus of Sm 
Medea; the 3d Chorus of his Hercules on Mount 04 
For in all theſe Places tis very elegantly deſcrib d: 
ſome Moderns have treated of it happily. 
05h Thebes attrafed by Amphion's Lays. He mA 
the Walls of Thebes built by the Sound of 46, 


An 


As 
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te. He was the Son of Jupiter and Antiope, and 
other of Zethus. The two Brothers were famous for 
dde difference of their Humours. Horace in his Art of 
Poetry, ſays, of Amphion's building the Walls of Thebes 
by the Scund of his Lyre, 


ut e Amphion Thebane conditor arcis 
— „ tefludinis, & prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. 


And Seneca, in the 3d Act of his Oedipus, 


— Manuque ſuftinet læua Chelym, 
Qui ſaxa dulci traxit Amphion ſono. 


And elſewhere, 


——Muros natus Amphion ove 
Struxit canoro ſaxa modulatu trahens. 


As alſo in the laſt AR of his Thebaids, 


— Poteris has Amphionis 

Duaſſare moles? Nulla quas firuxit manus 
Stridente tardum machina ducens onus, 

Sed convocatus wocis & cithare ſono 

Per ſe ipſe turres venit in ſummas lapis. 


Euſebius writes that Amphion reign'd at Thebes, and made 
Rocks move with the Sound of his Lyre ; for that he 
was at laſt hearken'd to by his Subjects, who were a 
ſtubborn ſort of People: And thus the greateſt part of 
the ancient Fables may be reconcil'd to Truth of Hiſtory. 
And was, Arion, &c. Arion was a celebrated Muſician 
df Antiquity, of whom Herodotus, Higinus, Pliny, Solinus, 
Aulus Gellius, and Ovid in the 2d Book of his Faſli, 
make mention; ſee alſo the 13th Book of Strabo. Some 
y he was a Poet and Muſician of Lesbos, and invented 
Vithyrambicks for Praiſe of Wine and Bacchus. Having 
dot a great deal of Money, and returning from his Tra- 
ls home by Sea, the Sailors robb'd him and threw him 
rer. board; when a Do/phin, charm'd with his Muſick 
onvey'd him ſafe to Pelaponeſus; where he procur'd Peri- 
nder to put the Sailors to — The Poet, by all _ 

Im 
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Inſtances of the Power of Muſick, wou'd perſuade the 
Ladies to learn it, as the Verſion tells us. 

And with her Lute accompany her Voice. Ovid call 
this Inſtrument Nab/ium, or Naulium, which is a Fe. 
reign Word, as Strabo obſerves in his 10th Book; and 
Suidas writes, *tis the P/alterion, which is alſo call'd Nay 
la. 'The Lute anſwers to it very well. 

Of feweet Callimachus the Works rehearſe. Calling 
chus was a conſiderable Poet, and, — Nur 
tilian, the firſt that wrote Elegies in Greek. He was the 
Son of Battus, who built Cyrene. For which Reaſon he 
is call'd Battiades, as in the laſt Elegy of the firſt Book 


of Ovid's Amorum. 


Oy 2, oo £w 


Battiades ſemper toto cantabitur orbe; * 
Duamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 7 
Propertius in his ſecond Elegy ſays, he was not ſyt. G: 
ling or fluid in his Stile. | C 
Et non inflati ſomnia Callimach:. _ 


Cyrene, where Callimachus liv'd, was in Africa; and Da: 
was look'd upon to be one of the wittieſt and politel AY Fi: 
Men of his Age. 

And read Philetas and Anacreon's Verſe. Phila ipca 
was a Native of the iſland of Coos in the Ægean Sea; B 
celebrated Poet and Writer of Elegies, and flouriſh'd uad 
der Philip and his Son Alexander the Great. Duintilia 
places him among the Elegiack Poets of the Second Or 
der, and indeed he's almoſt always nam'd with Calline 


chus, as in the Beginning of the firſt Elegy of the jd pram 
Book of Propertius ; Nam; 
e 

Callimachi Manes & Coi ſacra Philte. — 
And our Ovid, in his Remedy of Lowe ; | = 
Et cum Callimacho tu quogue Coe noces. es; K 
Statius alſo in Stella's E pithalamium joins them togethe! id in 
—— Hun ipſe choro plaudente Philetas L 
Callimachusque ſenex. Prop 

Orißz de of 
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Ovid calls Anacreon the old Man of Teios, who lov'd 
diinking ſo well . He was a Lyrick Poet, and Pliny tells 
us, he choak'd himſelf with a Grape-ſtone as he was 
drinking. Horace ſometimes defigns him by the Teian 
Muſe, as in the 17th Ode of his firſt Book, 


Et fide Teia, dices laborantes in uno 
Penelopen, vitreamgue Circen. 


And in the 14th E pode. 
Non aliter Samio dicunt arfiſſe Bathyllo 


Anacreonta Teium. 


Terentian Plays may much the Mind improve. He who 
repreſents a Father, receiv'd by his Servant Geta. He 
means Terence, and his Phormio in particular, where 
Chremes and Dimiphon, two old Men, are deceiv'd by 
Cela. The Ancients us'd to call their Servants by the 
names of the Countries from whence they came, as Lydus, 
Syras, Dacus, from Lydia, Syria and Dacia; fo Geta 
comes from the Country of the Getæ. The French to this 
Day do the ſame, and call their Footmen Champagne, le 
Picard, le Gaſcon, le Bourgignon, &c. And Sir George 
Etheridge in his Sir Fopling Flutter, the Hampſhire, &c. 
ſpeaking to his Valet, imitates this Cuſtom. 

But fete Sappho befl infliruts to Love. Sappho is 
made famous by almoſt all the Poets of Antiquity. as 
well as by her own Writings. She was born at Micylene, 
In the Iſle of Lesbos; and was Contemporary with Al- 
eeus, She writ nine Books of Elegy, and ſeveral Epi- 
prams and Satires. The Sapphick Verſes took their 
Name from her. There's nothing of her Compoſitions 
extant, beſides a Hymn to Venus, and an Ode to a 
young Girl whom the lov'd. According to ſome Au- 
thors, ſhe flung herſelf into the Sea, becauſe Phaon neg- 
ted her. Her Sentiments were very tender in her Ver- 
ts; wherefore Ovid adviſes Lovers to read them here, 
nd in his de Trifibas, where he ſays of her, 


Lesbia quid dicuit Sappho niſi amare puellas? 


Propertius, Ef c. Sextus Aurelius Propertius was a Na- 
ie of Umbria, that rude part of 7taly; ſo that we find 
| H 2 Genius 
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Genius and Politeneſs are not confin'd to Places. He 
was very much eſteem'd by Mæcenas, and his Works 
are ſtill extant. 

Gallus, &c. Cornelius Gallus Forojulienſis, who tram. 
lated the Euphorion of the Greeks into Latin, and wroe 
four Books for a freed Woman of Volumnius, with whom 
he was in Love. Serwius calls her Cytheris. He wy 
the firſt who commanded in Egypt under Auguſtus. He 
was Proconſul, according to Eu/ebius. Quintilian fays, 
his Stile was rougher than Propertius and Tibullus. Hi 
Conduct in his Government was not much for the Re. 
putation of the Muſes, | 
Tibullus. Every Body who is the leaſt acquainted with 
Antiquity, knows he was one of the fineſt Wits of the / 
Auguſlan Age, and a Man of Gallantry and Profuſion, 
waiting his Eſtate, even while he was in_his Youth, on 
his Extravagancies and Pleaſures. Horace ſpeaks of hin 


as his Friend; and Ovid reckons him amongſt the bel then 
Writers of his Time. What is extant of his Writing - 
rel 


juſtifies, that Ovid has not put him out of his Place. | 
And let Varronian Verſe. Publius Terentius Var 72 
Atacinus, of the Province of Gallia Narbonenſis, who, 
when he was thirty five Years old, learn'd Greek, and 
tranſlated Apollonius Rhodius's four Books of the Con- 
queſt of the Argonauts. From whence Quintilian call 
him the Interpreter of another Man's Writings. He 
celebrated a Lady whom he lov'd, and whoſe Name ws 
Leucadia, in his Writings, as Propertius informs us it 
the laſt Elegy of his ſecond Book, 


Hæc quoque profefio laudabat Faſene Varro, 


Varro Leucadiæ maxima flamma ſue. Tennis 


Some have miſtaken Marcus Terentius Varro, the Philo 
| ſopher and Poet, whom Quintilian calls the moſt learned 
Man of the Remans, for this Varro. The Picture d 
the other was placed in his Life time, as an extraord- 
nary Perſon, in A/inius Pollio's Library. 

Witneſs the awell kept Dancers of the Stage. The Roman 
were great Encouragers of their Dancers and Mimi 


ſome of them grew very Eminent, as Roſcius * 
a | | 1 
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fx whom Cicero pronounc'd that fine Oration ; ſome of 
them alſo grew prodigiouſly Rich, as Clodius & /opus, 
of whoſe Luxury P/iny makes mention: And Horace, in 
the 3d Satire of his 2d Book, ſpeaks of the Son of this 
cus, who ſwallowed a Pearl of great Price in one of 
his Frolicks, 


Filius Zſopi detractam ex aure Metellæ, 
Scilicet ut decies ſolidum exſorberet, aceto 
Diluit infignem baccam. 


And Book the 2d, Epiſtle the 1ſt, to Auguſſus, he 
ſays of Roſcius's Father, 7 


2ue gravis & ſous, que doctus Roſeius egit. 


Nor is't amiſs at Cheſs, &c. Latronum prælia ludet, is 
the lame which the Verſion renders Cheſs ; but what the 
T:ſara Miſſa of which we have ſpoken is, none of the 
Criticks are clear in; thoſe that come neareſt ſuppoſe 
them to be Billiard Balls. Merula's Explanation is very 
obſcure: Nor is Mycillus's much clearer, The Latronum 
jrelia is with more certainty interpreted to be Cheſs. Nor 
it amiſs at Cheſs to be expert. There's another Play men- 
ton d by the Poet, Reticulogue, &c. which none of the Com- 
mentators have explain'd clearly; but the Ternos lapillos 
Is by all of them agreed to be what we call Merills, a 
goyin Game which Ovid deſcribes ſo well, there's no 
doubt but tis the ſame. The Dye ſpoken of here, is ſup- 
pos'd to refer to a Game like the Modern Trick-Track 
| Nature, for Men, has rougher Sports defign'd. Pile» 
jaculamque, trochigue, Armague, & in gyros ire coactus 
jus; as Tennis, to fling the Dart, Quoits, Fencing, 
ud ride the great Horſe, or manage Horſes. Of the 
Leunis- Ball Martial ſpeaks, Book 7, Epigram 323 


Men pila, non follis, non te paganica. 
Ind Horace, Book 2, Satire 2: 


Len pila welox | 


Molliter auſterum Audio fallente laborem, 
deu te diſcus agit. 
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Ore might make a very large Comment on this Subjed. 
The Trochi are ſaid to be Tops which Boys whip. Thus 
Acro, upon Horace and Martial, Epig 168. Book 14. 


Inducenda rota eft : das nobis utile munus, 
Ie trochus pueris, at mihi canthus erit. 


And afterwards, 


Garrulus in laxo cur annulus orbe wagatur, 
Cedat ut argutis obwia turba trochis. 


Upon which Raderus writes, the Word Trochus is Greis, 
and fo is the Play. That it is a Hoop or Wheel, as the 
Lexicon has it. Trochus rote genus ad ludum, and elſe- 
where {udentum rota. See what this Commentator ſays 
further. As alſo Ammianus Marcellinus, Book 25. Jur. 
nebus, Book 27. Chap. 33. Mercurialis in his Gyms, 
Book 3. Chap. 8. and Horace in his Art of Poetry, 

Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſlinet armis, 

Indoctaſue pile, Diſcive, Trochive quieſcit. 
And Ode 24. Book 3. 
Venarigue timet, ludere doctior, 
Seu Graco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis uetita legibus alea. 


As alfo Propertius, Book 3. Elegy 14. 


Cum pila weloces fallit per brachia jatus 
Increpat, & werſt clavis adunca trochi. 


And Martial, in his 2d Book, lets us know it made? 


; 
| Noiſe. So that one cannot be certain twas Tops . 
1 Quoits: But thoſe Plays ſeem to come neareſt to it; hay 
| true one is diſus'd. We find in Ammianus, that _ 8 
Julian the Apoſtate was at Paris, he diveried himſel Wl Son 
at this Game, which is deſcrib'd by Turnebus, and Me- for 
curialis. Of the managing the Horſe, Horace makes I 2nd 
mention, Book 1. Ode 8. out. 
C ur neque militaris | i 4 1 
In ter ægualeis equitet ; Gallica nec lupatis Il, 


Temperet ora frenis. 


"Twas 
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Tas reckon'd a great piece of Horſemanſhip to make 
the Horſe turn round in gyros. See Virgil in his 3d 
Grrgick. ; | 
Carpere max gyrum incipiat, gradibuſque ſonare 
Compoſitis, ſinuetque alterna wvoluminga crurum. 

Int when Sol's burning wheels from Leo drive. The 
dun is the Matter Planet, and Leo the fifth Sign in the 
Zodiack, by Aſtronomers call'd the Houſe of the Sun, 
who therein cauſes the greateſt Heats, 

And at the glowing Virgin's Sign arrive. Virgo is 
the 6th Northern Sign of the Zodiack, next to the Au- 
tumnal Equinox: By Nature, ſay the Artiſts, cold and 
dry, the Houſe and Eæaltation of Mercury. The Poet 
means the Summer-Seaſon, when the Sun paſſes thro” 
Cancer, Leo and Virgo. See Hyginus. 

7 Pompey's Gardens, &c, They were the moſt noted 
in Rome, and in the Field of Mars. 

Phcebus, <vho ſunk, &c. Tis ſaid Phabus deſcended 
at the Battle of 4&#ium, and was preſent on the Romans 
ide when Auguſtus beat Mark Antony. 

Are raid, to Livia's and Octavia? Name. Speaking 
8 Portico, which was built near Marcellus's 

eatre. 

Or where Agrippa firſt adorn'd the Ground, 

When he with Naval Victory was crown'd. Agrippa 
marry'd Fulia, d4uguflus's Daughter by Scribonia, and 
his Father-in-low honour'd him with a Naval Crown 
after he beat Pompey in Sicily. . One of the Porticos in 
Rome, was built or nam'd by Azrippa. 

Jo Ifis' Fane, &c. Of this Fane and thefe Porticos we 
have ſpoken in the Notes on the firſt Book. 

Should you, in finging, Thamyras tranſcend. Thamyras 
don of Philamon, of whom *tis ſaid, that as he return'd 
rom the City of Ætolia he met withthe Mu/es by the way, 
and was fo proud of his Singing, he fancy'd he could 
out. do them in that Art; at which the Daughters of Fu- 
{ter were ſo enrag'd, that in revenge they depriv'd him 
the uſe of his Reaſon, as Homer writes in his 2d 
lad. Diedorus ſays, they only took away his Voice, 
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and his At of playing on the Lyre. The Lati 
they ſtruck him blind. | , | wh - 
Had not Apelles drawn the Sea-born Queen. Ever — 
one has heard of Apelles, the famous Painter. He was; T 
Native of Cos, or as others write of e and bon . 
in the 112th Ohmpiad, about the 422d Year of Ron 
For his great Skill in his Art he was call'd the Prince ch 


Painters ; and fo induſtrious, that Nulla dies fine ling We 
is his known Motto. Alexander forbad any Painter by oy 
him to draw his Picture. His Maſter- piece was reckon'i f 


the Venus riſing out of the Sea, of which Ovid ſpeaks, 
and which the Emperor Auguſtus dedicated in the Temple i 
of his Father Julius Ceſar. This Piece was at lat WW An 
ruin'd by Time, and Nero put another in its Place 
drawn by Dorotheus. Apelles had begun another Yew 
for the Inhabitants of Cos, which would have excel! 


the firſt, but he was hinder'd by Death from finiſhingi, E 
and after him none had the Boldneſs to put the laſt had was 
to it, as Pliny informs us. Merula cites an excellent Ves 
Epigram of Au/onius on this Subject, which he ſays, M Hf 
found in his time at Milan, 

Emerſum pelagi nuper genialibus undis 


Cyprin, Apellei cerne laboris opus. 

Ut complexa manu madides ſalis &quore crints 
Humidulis ſpumas firingit utraque comis. 

Jam tibi nos, i pre, Juno, inquit, & innuba Palla), 
Cedimus, & forme premia deferimus, 


And Ovid ſays elſewhere on this Subject, 


Ut Venus artificis labor eſi & gloria Cot, 
SEquoreo madidas que premit imbre comas. 


In former Days, I own, the Poets were 
Of Gods and Kings the moſt peculiar Care. Whit 
ever they were in old Times, Ovid complains the Cale 
was alter'd in his, 
But now their Icy Crowns bear no Efleem, &c. Perhaps 
there never was, and never will be an Age, where ſome 
Poets, and thoſe not the worſt, will not have cauſe to 


complain with Ovi who liv'd in a time when row 


It 
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was fayour'd with the Protection, and honour'd with the 
Example of Auguſtus Mzcenas, and the Roman Court. 
That Poets were in Eſteem of old, Pauſanias endeavours 
to prove in his 1ſt Book; where he ſays, Anacreon was 
yery familiar with Polycrates Tyrant of Samos, that LZ/- 
chlus and Simonides were in favour with Hiero King of 
Sicily, and Philoxenus Antagoras of Rhodes, and Aratus 
were highly eſteem'd by Antigonus Prince of Macedon. 
Upon which Horace writes in his Art of Poetry, 


Sic honor, & nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. 


And again, 
Et vitæ monſtrata via eft : & gratia Regum 
Pieriis tentata modis, luduſque repertus. 


Ennius with Honours was by * grac'd. Ennius 
was a Native of Calabria, born at Rudi, in the 515th 
Year of Rome. Silius in his 12th Book tells us he was 
of Rudii; 

Miſerunt Calabri, Rudiæ genuere vetufte. 


He was the firſt Roman that wrote Annals in Heroick 
Verſe. Aulus Gellins ſays his Subject was the Wars of 
lialy, and particularly the zd Punick War, which he 
did to compliment his Patron and Friend Scipio; who 
crry'd him with him into Aa, and he was in Ætolia 
with Fulvius Nobilior. He dy'd in the ſeventieth Year 
df his Age, having been cruelly afflicted with the Gout, 
according to Euſebius, caus'd by his Intemperance in 
ine, which he drank to Exceſs. He was bury'd in 
vcipio's Tomb, in the Via Appia, as Cicero writes. Pliny 
dblerves that he had a Statue near Scipio's, which ſhews 
ow highly he was honour'd. | 
What could the high Renown of Homer raiſe. Homer's 
ame, and the Contention of 1even Cities for him, are 
0 well known that there's no need of Taying much about 
t: he was ſo call'd from his Blindneſs. He was the molt 
amous of all the Greet Poets, but poor to the Extremity 
i Begging. His Viads and Oady/ez are to this Day = 
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the firſt Rank of Heroick Poems, and the reid. only 
diſpute with them the Preeminence. | 

Who could have been of Danae's Charms aſſur d. Da. 
nae, Daughter of Aeriſius King of Argos 3 who having 
conſulted the Oracle, and being told that he ſhould be 
-kill'd by her Son, ſhut her up in a Braſen Tower t 
prevent it But Jupiter transforming himſelf into 3 
Golden Shower, brib'd her Keepers, and got her with 
Child; which, being born, was the renown*d Perſeu, 
Her Father commanded both the Babe and his Mother 
to be thrown into the Sea; but being unfortunately caſ 
aſhore on one of the Iſlands call'd Cyc/ages, the King of 
the Iſland marry'd the Mother; and Per/eus when he 
was grown up, unwittingly kill'd his Grandfather. 

How could Andromeda. This Story has been often 
mention'd in theſe Books. She was the Daughter of C. 
pheus King of Arcadia, and for her Mother's Pride, in 
comparing her Beauty to that of the Nereids, was ex. 
pos'd to a horrible Sea-Monſter, from whom ſhe was de- 
liver'd by the above-nam'd Perſeus: who by a Look d 
—_— Head turn'd the Monſter into a Stone: TI. 
ſo eaſy to explain this Fable, and that of Dazae's, tle 
Reader will do it himſelf, as he paſſes them over. 

Had Priam been beliew'd, Troy /till had flood. Prian 
King of Trey, and Father of Paris, who flole Hel, 
was for reſtoring her to the Greeks when they demande 
her by their Ambaſſadors? but other Counſels prevailing, 
the War enſu'd, which ended in the Deſtruction of 7ry, 
and the Death of Priam, who was kill'd by Pzrrbu, 
Son of Achilles, after 40 Years Reign. 

But let not powder*d Heads, nor efſenc'd Hair. Tit 
meaning of the Original is intirely taken in, Nec comd 
vos fallat liquida nitidiſſima Nardo. The Nardus or Nan 
was a Plant brought from India or Syria, from which 
precious Ointment was extracted and put to the fait 
uſes as the modern Beaux and Belles do their Effences. 

How often, Venus, haſt thou heard ſuch Cries, 

And laugh'd amidſt thy Appian Yotaries ? The Teraplt 
of Venus ſtood in the Appian way, and the gallant Wo 
men us'd to frequent it to meet their Sparks. Tl 
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Truſt not a Theſeus, &c. Theſens's Inconſtancy to 
Ariadne has render'd him famous among the Inconſtants 
in Story; and Demophoon, his Son, is no leſs known to 
have forſaken his Phyllis. See Ovid's Epiſtles. 

When feign'd a Paſſion is, and when fincere. The Poet, 
in his Advice to the Men, has given them the ſame Cau- 
tion, when they write Letters to ſhew their Paſſion, and 
not their Wit, which 1s a Rule that will laſt as long as 
Truth and Reaſon. 

A Stile teo coarſe, c. This is very delicate, and ſhews 
of what Importance 'tis for Beauty to be well-bred, if 
it would be Victorious, | | 

Whoſe Hand the Traitor threatens to expoſe. A Lover, 
who keeps his Miſtreſs's Letters to make his Advantage 
of them. Would not one think that this was written 
Yeſterday ? All this Advice about Billets is agreeable, 
and very important in the Affair of Galantry. 

When on her Flute divine Minerva play d. Minerva 
playing on her Flute by a River Side, and ſeeing in the 
Water what Grimaces it oblig'd her to make, ſhe flung 
away the Inſtrument in a Paſſion, and curſt it ſo much, 
that he who made uſe of it afterwards had cauſe to repent 
of it, as Ovid writes in his de Faflis, and in his Meta- 
2 in the Story of Marſias who was flead by Apollo. 

Let ſad Tecmeſſa. She was 4jax's Captive and his 
Miſtreſs, by whom he had Eury/aces, from whom de- 
m_ the Eury/acide, one of the moſt noted Families of 

tens, 

Ss Nemeſis, ſo Cynthia's Name was raisd. Nemeſis 
was the Goddeſs of Juſtice: Adraſtus built the firſt Tem- 
ple to her, and thence ſhe's call'd Adraftea, as alſo Rhan- 
mia from her Temple in Rhamnus in Attica. The Ro- 
mens invok'd her before they went to Battle, and re- 
turm d her Thanks after Victory, for revenging them on 
their Enemies; ſhe had no Latin Name, tho” ſhe was 
receiy d into the Capitol. But this Nemefis here thought 
to be that which Tibullus lov'd and celebrated in his 
Poems; if ſo, 'tis probable Cynthia here is not the God- 
Gels, but ſome Beauty, who went by that Name. 

From 
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From Eaſt to Weſt, Lycoris' Praiſes ring; in the Verſe 
of the Poet Gallus. 

Nor are Corinna's, &c. Ovid ſung his Miſtreſs by that 
Name, which is ſuppos'd to be a Nom de Guerre taken 
from the Grecian Poeteſs, who as we are told won the 
Prize of Poetry four or five times from Pindar ; however 
thoſe that ſay ſo, own her Beauty contributed much to 
that Advantage. There were two Corinnas one a The. 
ban, who wrote Epigrams and Lyrick Poems, and con- 
tended with Pindar. The ſame that Propertius ſpeaks 
of in his 2d Book, Elegy 3. 


Et ſua cum antique committit ſcripta Corinne, 


The other was a The/pian, whom ſome call alſo Corin- 
thia. Ovid gave the Name of Corinna to his Miſtreſs, 
on account of her Beauty and Wit. He ſays of her in 
another Place, | 


Mowerat ingenium totam cantata per urbemy 
Nomine non vero didta Corinna mihi. 


The God that fills him, &c. Meaning that Poetick 
Fury with which Apollo inſpires the Bard. Perhaps tis 
for this Reaſon that Ennis calls Poets Divine, as Cicero 
writes in his Oration for Archias. There cannot be a 
finer Elogium on Poets and Poeſy than what Ovid writes 
in this Place. 

Nor Love, nor Empire, can a Partner bear. Tisa 
fort of Proverb, which Lacan in his 1ſt Book expreſſes 
thus: 

— Omniſque Poteſlas 
Impatiens Conſortis erit —— | 

Bar but your Gate. All this is very gallant. In ſome 
Editions *tis Claude Fores, and in others, Obde Foren, 
both good alike. But what follows is not ſo, for inſtead of 
dicat tibi janitor ore, it muſt be read dicat nobis janitor, &c. 
According to Merula's and others Interpretation, the 
Porter ſhould hinder the Husband. But this Verſion ren- 
ders ic better, making the Advice general; and we under. 


ſand by it, the Ladies muſt keep out both Lovers and 
| Husband 
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Husband to raiſe their Paſſion, apt to be cloy'd when 
Admittance is too ealy, 

J free as Thais, c. He alludes to the Thais of 
Trrence in his Eunuch, where ſhe makes as if ſhe had 
driven Phædria out of Doors to receive one Pamphila, 
whom Thraſo brought her. Thais was a Name given 
to all ſort of Women of a lewd Character, who how- 
ever affect Diſcretion. 

Tho fluck with Argus Eyes, &c. The Fable of 4rgus 
has been ſpoken of before, he had a hundred Eyes, and 
kept Io from Fupiter by Funo's Order; for which Mer- 
eury kill'd him by command of his Father Zove. To 
make him amends, Juno turn'd him into a Peacock, 
and plac'd his Eyes in the Tail. 

New Milk, &c. Ovid ſhews ſeveral ways to write 
Letters, ſo that the writing may not be perceived; as 
Spires of green Flax, or writing on the Maid's Back. 
But uponewhat did they write with Milk, Sc. The 
Poet ſays, Pro charta conſcia tergum, which muſt be 
ſomething that comes near our Paper. A Note has been 
already made, p. 65. on this Charta. 

Aerifius, &c. Father of Danae, whoſe Story is told 
before. 

Or in the Circus, Sc. In the firſt and ſecond Books, 
enough is faid of Aſſignations in the Circus, in % 
Temple, and Cybele's, ; 

Sometimes with Wine, xc. Ovid ſays Spaniſh Wine, 
and ſome take it to be the good, others the bad, for there 
vere of both ſorts ; the bad was that of Catalonia, call'd 
ex Laletana, as we may read in Martial, Book 1. Epi- 
pram 27. 4 caupone tibi fex Laletana petatur. The good 
panip Wine, according to Pliny, was of the growth of 
uſftania, Terragona and Balearica. In our Times 


eres alſo good Wine made in Catalonia, known by the 
Name of Barce/ona Wine, and by other Names of Pla- 
e near which the Vineyards are. 

- WH 44 for the Lemnian Ladies, &c. Alluding to thoſe 
ed Women, who roſe againſt the Men, and did not 
d ire their own Husbands, 4 

d et 
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Let Procris' Fate. The Poet here deſcribes at large the 
Fable of Procris and Cephalus, of which he alſo freak 
in the 7th Book of his Metamorphoſes; ſhe was, as he 
tells us there, the Daughter of Eridbeus, King of Athen. 
Fragrant Myrtles, &c. Black Myrtle. * Twas dedica. 
ted to Venus. Cato makes mention of three Sorts, White, 
Black, and a third which he calls Conjugal, becauſe 
*twas dedicated for the Ceremonies of Marriage. 
' And Cytiſus, &c. *Tis a Shrub which fatten Sheep, 
and Horſes prefer it to other Grain; it took its Name 
from one of the Cyclades, where it grew in abundance, 
Come, gentle Aura, &c. This is a ſort of a ſong, and h 
well render'd, as it is in the Original on account of the go 
double Meaning Procris might take it in, either with re- 
ſpect to herſelf or the Air. Cephalus ſpeaks it. He wa 
the Son of Mercury, if tis not the ſame that Ovid men- 
tions in his Metamorphoſes, as the Son of Aolus. Strab 
writes, he was the Son of Dioneus, as does Hyginus inthe 


241ſ Fable. Mercury was ſometimes cali'd Dzonen: ; the J 
Iſland Cephalenia was fo nam'd from him. Dioneus wa for 
King of Phocis, and his Son Cephalus marry'd Procris bu Lo. 
was carry d away by Aurora, who fell in love with hin. Ph 
She could not prevail upon him to careſs her; yet Pra mac 
was very jealous of him, and contriving to watch him Nan 
he return'd from Hunting, hid herſelf in the Buſhe;; - 
or 


Cephalus ſuppoſing it had been a Deer, ſhot his Dart at 
it, and kill'd his Wife unawares. 

Bacchanalian Fury. The Prieſteſſes and Prieſts of But 
chus, who celebrated the Feſtival of that God, did i 
with the Noiſe of Shouts, Drums, Timbrels and Cyn- 
bals, were crown'd with Ivy, Vine, &c. and carry d: 
Thyr/is or Staff weav'd with it in their Hands; they wer 
frantick and outragious in their Actions during this Ct 
remony. | 

Her purple Swans unyoſf d, &c. To ſhew that he treats 
of Love- Affairs, — onde by the Swans that are ſaid 
to draw YVenus's Car ſometimes ; tho' Doves are oftne 
harneſt on this occaſion. As to Swans, Ovid obſerves i 


his Metamorphoſes that they were put to this ule. Vf 
| 700 
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Vida levi curru medias Cytberea per auras 
Cypron olorinis nondum penetraverit alis. 


And Statius, 
Amycleos ad fræna citavit olores. 


They were alſo dedicated to Apollo, who is the proper 
God of Poeſy; ſo that Ovid, as both a Poet and a Lo- 
yer, might have the Privilege to put Swans to his Car, 
as Emblems of his being conducted by Venus and Apollo. 
Having finiſhed his Work, he unyokes, and lets them 
take their Reſt. . 

Thus with impartial Care, &c. The Reader has now 
gone through the Art of Love, and 'tis hop'd he has 
tound nothing to ſhock him. He may look upon-this 
Book as a Hiſtory of the Manners and Cuſtoms of the 
Ancients, not to imitate them, but ſee Ovid's fine Senti- 
ments, his Eloquence and fruitful Invention, which makes 
him ſpeak agreeably of every thing. 

While Men and Maids. Hinting again that he wrote 
for both Sexes, and claims of both, if they ſucceed in their 
Loyes, that they ſhould put this Inſcription on the Tro- 
phy of their Victory, Vaſo Magifter erat. We ſee Ovid 
made no ſcruple of calling himſelf Naſo, though 'twas a 
Name of Diſtinction given him for his great Noſe, but 
perhaps not a Name of Contempt, great Noſes being 
more a Beauty among the Romans than in our Times. 
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Tranſlated by Mr. TATE. 


17 cry'd. 
Why ſhould you thus your loyal r 
wrong, : 
Who in your War has ſery'd ſo well and long? 
% Savage and Ill-bred I ne'er can prove, 5 


like Diomede, to wound the Queen of Love. 
Others 
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Others by Fits have felt your am'rous Flame, 

I ſtill have been, and ſtill your Martyr am; 

Rules for your Vot'rys I did late impart, 

Refining Paſſion, and made Love an Art. 
Nor do I now, of that or thee take Leave, 

Nor does the Muſe her former Web unweave. _ 
Let him, who loves where Love Succeſs may find, 
Spread all his Sails before the proſp'rous Wind; 
But let poor Youths, who Female Scorn endure, 1; 
And hopeleſs burn, repair to me for Cure; 

For why ſhould any worthy Youth deſtroy 
Himſelf, becauſe ſome worthleſs Nymph is coy? 
Love ſhould be Nature's Friend; let Hemp and Stet 
Hangmen and Heroes uſe, whoſe Trade's to kill, 
Where fatal it would prove, let Paſſion ceaſe; 
Nor Love deſtroy, who ſhould our Race increaſe, 
A Child you are, and like a Child ſhould play; 
And gentle as your Years, ſhould be your Sway. 
Keen Arrows, and to wound the hardeſt Hearts, 2t 
You are permitted— but no mortal Darts. | 
Let your Step-Father Mars, on Sword and Spear, 
The Crimſon-Stains of cruel Conqueſt wear ; 

You ſhould your Mother's milder Laws obſerve, 
Who ne'er did Childleſs Parent's Curſe deſerve. 

Or if you muſt employ your wanton Pow'r, 

Teach Youths by Night to force their Miſtreſs“ Door: 
How Lovers ſafe and ſecretly may meet, 

And ſubtle Wives the cautious Husband cheat. 

Let now th' excluded Youth the Gate careſs, - J 
A thouſand wheedling ſoothing Plaints expreſs ; 
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hen on th'ill-natur'd Timber vent his Spight, 

nd to ſome doleful Tune weep out the Night. 

or Tears, not Blood, Love's Altar ſhould require: 
40 


e's Torch, defign'd to kindle kind Defire, 

luſt ſeem profan'd, to light a Fun'ral Fire. 

hus I. The God his purple Wings diſplay'd, 
nd, Forward, finiſb your Deſign, he ſaid. 

ome, ye injur'd Youths, for Help repair, 

ho hopeleſs Ianguiſh for ſome cruel Fair; 45 
| now unteach the Art I taught before, 

he Hand that wounded ſhall your Health reſtore. 

ae Soil can Herbs and pois'nous Weeds dilclole 3 

he Nettle oft is Neighbour to the Roſe. 

ch was the Cure th' Arcadian Hero found; 50 
he Pelian Spear, that wounded, made him ſound. 
ut know, the Rules that I to Men preſcribe, 

like Diſtreſs may ſerve the Female Tribe: 

nd when beyond your Sphere my Methods go, a 
ou may, at leaſt, infer what you ſhould do. $5 
hen Flames beyond their uſeful, Bounds aſpire, 
is Charity to quench the threatning Fire. 

ine Viſits to the Shore poor Phy/lis made; 

ad I advis'd, the Tenth ſhe ſnould have paid. 
Jor had Demophoon, when return'd from Sea, 60 
or his expected Bride, embrac'd a Tree, 
or Did, from her flaming Pile, by Night, 
jilcover'd her ingrateful Trojan's Flight. 

or had that Mother dire Revenge purſu'd, TED 
bo in her Offspring's Blood her Hands imbru'd. 65 


— — 
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Fair Philomel, preſery'd from Tereus' Rape; 


| 
| Her Honour ſhe had kept, and he his Shape. * 
i Paſiphab ne er had felt ſuch wild Deſire: bs 
| Nor Phædra ſuffer d by inceſtuous Fire. Ns; 
| Let me the wanton Paris take in Hand, beck 
| Helen ſhall be reſtor d, and Troy ſhall ſtand. ho 
| My wholſom Precepts had lewd Sila read, 11 
The Purple Lock had grown on Niſus Head. hat 
Learn, Youths, from me, to curb the deſp'rate Force Wl 
Of Lore; and ſteer, by my Advice, your Courl, ol” ” 
By reading me, you firſt receiv'd your Bane; 1 
Now, for an Antidote, read me again: ll yo 
From ſcornful Beauties Chains I'll ſet you free, * 
Conſent but you to your own Liberty. C . 
Phæbus, thou God of Phyſick and of Verle, mu 
Aſſiſt the healing Numbers I rehearſe ; 1 fl 
Direct at once my Med'cines and my Song, it ple 
For to thy Care both Provinces belong. Jo h 
While the ſoft Paſſion plays about your Heart, 118 
Before the tickling Venom turns to ſmart, 85 d ur 
Break then (for then you may) the treach'rous Dan: Yet 


Tear up the Seeds of the unrooted Ill, 

While they are weak, and you have pow'r to kill 
Beware Delay : The tender-bladed Grain, 

Shot up to Stalk, can ſtand the Wind and Rain. 
The Tree, whoſe Branches now are grown too big 
For Hands to bend, was ſet a ſlender Twig : 
When planted, to your {lighteſt Touch 'twould yield 
But now has fix'd Poſſeſſion of the Field. 
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onſider, ere to Love you give the Reins, 95 
F ſhe's a Miſtreſs worth your future Pains. 

Fhile yet in Breath, ere yet your Nerves are broke, 

if from your gen'rous Neck the ſhameful Yoke : 

heck Love's firſt Symptoms, the weak Foe ſurpriſe, 
ſho, once entrencht, will all your Arts deſpiſe. 100 
tink, Wretch, what you hereafter muſt endure, 

hat certain Toil, for an uncertain Cure. 

p not one Minute; who defers to day, 

0-morrow will be harden'd in Delay. 

Love's .old Practice, ſtill to ſooth you on, -- 10g 
il your Diſeaſe gets ſtrength, and till yourſtrength is gone, 
vers ſmall Fountains have, and yet we find 

alt Seas, of thoſe ſmall fountain'd Rivers join'd. 

kt up in Bark poor Myrrha ne'er had been, 

ad ſhe the Progreſs of her Crime foreſeen : 110 
it pleas'd with the ſoft kindling of Love's Fire, 

ſe, Day by Day, indulge the fond Deſire : 

|| like a Serpent it has eat its way, 

d uncontroul'd does on our Entrails prey. 

Yet if the proper Seaſon you have paſs'd, 115 
bo' hard the Task, I'll uſe my Skill at laſt; 

Ir ſee my Patient periſh by his Grief, 

auſe no ſooner call'd to his Relief. 

hen Philoctetes firſt receiv'd his Wound, 4 

e venom'd part cut off, had ſav d the Sound: 120 
the, ev'n after tedious Years of Grief, 

s cur'd, and brought the fainting Greeks Relief. 
us I who charg'd you ſpeedy Means to uſe, 

il none, in laſt Extremities, refuſe. 
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Or try to quench the kindling Flames, or ſtay 
"Till their ſpent Fury on its ſelf does prey. 
While in its full Career, give Scope to Rage, 
And circumvent the Force you can't engage. 
What Pilot would againſt the Current ſtrive, 
When with a ſide courſe he may ſafely drive? 1 
Diſtemper'd Minds, diſtracted with their Grief, 
Take all for Foes, who offer them Relief: 
But when the firſt fermenting Smart is o'er, 
They ſuffer you to probe the ripen'd Sore. 
"Tis Madneſs a fond Mother to diſſuade I 
From Tears, while on his Hearſe her Son is laid: 
But when Grief's Deluge can no higher ſwell, 
Declining Sorrow you'll with eaſe repel. 

Cures have their Times; the beſt that can be try'd, 
Inflame the Wound, unſeasnably apply'd. 10 
If therefore you expect to find Redreſs, 

In the firſt place, take leave of Idleneſs. 
"Tis this that kindled firſt your fond Deſire, 
"Tis this brings Fuel to th* am'rous Fire. 
Bar Idleneſs, you ruin Capid's Game, | 
Ycu blunt his Arrows, and you quench his Flame. 
What Wine to Plain-trees, Streams to Poplars prove, 
Marſhes to Reeds, is Idleneſs to Love. 

Mind Buſineſs, if your Paſſion you'd deſtroy ; 
Secure 1s he, who can himſelf employ. | I! 
Sleep, Drinking, Gaming, for the Foe make way, 
And to Love's Ambuſcade the roving Heart betray. 
The Slothfal he ſeeks out, and makes his Prize, 
Surely as he the Man of Buſineſs flies. 
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lake Buſineſs then (no matter what) your Care; 155 
one dear Friend's Cauſe may want you at the Bar: 

hr if your Courage tempts you to the Field, 

we's wanton Arms to rough Campaigns will yield. 
dia freſh work for Triumph does afford, 

alt conquer'd to your Hand, by Cæſar's Sword. 160 
ids and Parthian Darts at once o'ercome, | 
1nd to your Country's Gods, bring double Trophies home. 
our Sword as dreadful will to Love appear, 

; to his Mother the Ætolian Spear. 

v adult'rous Luſt that did Æęiſibus ſeize, 165 
xd brought on Murder, ſprang from wanton Eaſe : 

or he the only Loiterer remain'd 

Home, when Troy's long War the reſt had drain'd, 
le revell'd then at his luxurious Board, 

nd ne er embark'd, and ne'er unſheath'd his Sword; 

t while the Grecians did for Glory rove, 171 
ewaſted all his idle Hours on Love. | 

Or Country-work and Tillage can diſarm 

our am'rous Cares, for ey'ry Grief a Charm. 

ke Oxen, plough the painful Field, you'll find 175 
he wounded Earth will cure your Love-ſick Mind, 

en truſt your Grain to the new-furrow'd Soil, 

bat with large Int'reſt will requite your Toil. 

bold what kind Returns your Fruit-trees ſend, 

own to your Hand the burden'd Branches bend. 180 
wld a murm'ring Brook through Paſtures glide, 

bold the grazing Sheep on either ſide ; 

vile in the Shade, his Pipe the Shepherd tries, 

e watchful Dog his Maſter's Care ſopplies. 


With 
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With loud Complaints another Grove is fill'd 
Of Heifers lowing for their Firſtlings kill'd. 
What pleaſure tis with Smoke of Yew to drive, 
The murm'ring Swarm, and ſeize the loaden Hiye, 
All Seaſons friendly to the Swain are found ; mn 
Autumn with Fruit, with Harveſt Summer's crown'q. 
The Spring's adorn'd with Flowers to charm the Eye, 
And Winter Fires the abſent Sun ſupply. 

At certain times you'll ſee the Vintage full, 

And for your Wine-preſs may choice Cluſters cull. 
At certain times your pondrous Sheafs may bind, 10 
Yet for the Rake leave work enough behind. 
In mellow Ground, your Plants no wat'ring need; 
The thirſty you from neighb'ring Springs may feed, 
Then, Grafting, make old Stocks ſprout freſh and pres 
And various Fruits on one proud Branch be ſeen; 
When once theſe Pleaſures have your Mind poſſeſt, 
Love ſoon departs like a neglected Gueſt, 

Hunt, if the dull Diſtemper you'd remove: 


Diana will too hard for Venus prove. 
Through all her doubling Shifts, the Hare purſue, 2 


Or ſpread your Toils upon the Mountain's Brow. 
Ev'n when the Stag's at Bay, provoke his Rage; 
Or with your Spear the foaming Boar engage. 
Thus tir'd, your Reſt at Night will prove ſo deep, 


Dreams of your Miſtreſs ne'er will haunt your Sleep, 1 Call 
"Tis eaſier work, yet 'twill require your Care, The 
The feather'd Game with Birdlime to enſnare; bende 
Or elſe for Fiſh your bearded Hook to bait, let g 


: And tor your Art's Succeſs with Patience wait. 2?! 
Throug 
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Through Sports like theſe you'll ſteal into Relief, 215. 
And while your Time you cozen, cheat your Grief. 
Or Travel, (tho? you find your Fetter ſtrong ;) 
Set out betimes; your Journey muſt be long. 
You'll weep at Thought of her you left behind, 
And halting, to return be oft inclin'd. 220 
But how much more unwilling to proceed, 
Compel your Feet to ſo much greater Speed. 
Advance, let nothing interrupt your Way, 
No Wind nor Weather, nor unlucky Day. 
Nor count the Miles you've paſt, but what remain; 225 
For loit'ring nigh no fond Pretences feign. 
Nor reckon Time, nor once look back on Rome, 
But fly; and, Parthian like, by Flight o'ercome. 
You'll call my Precepts hard; I grant they are: 
But for dear Health who would not Hardſhip bear? 230 
When ſick, the bitter Potion I have ta'en ; 
And, for the Food I fancy'd, begg'd in vain. 
Both Steel and Fire you'll patiently endure, 
And Thirſt, more ſcorching, for your Body's Cure, 
Can you, who thus your earthy Part redeem, 235 
For your immortal Mind have leſs Eſteem ? 
Yet, for my Patient's Comfort, I muſt own, ; 


When this firſt Stage he manfully has run, 

The half, the worſt half of his Tack is done. | 
Curd with the Yoke, at firſt the Heifer draws; 240 
The Curb's firſt Trial frets the Courſer's Jaws. 

Perhaps to leave your Father's Houſe you'll mourn 3 
let go: And think, when tempted to return, 

I Your 
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When filed from Home, and by her Lover leſt. 
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Your Kindred hut the falſe Pretence is made; 
'Tis Abſence from your Miſtreſs does perſuade. 245 


When once ſet out, Diverſions you will meet, No 
Fair Country Proſpects, and Companions ſweet, In 
Nor only Travel far, but tarry long; Hel 
Nor once look homewards while your Paſſion's ſtrong, q | 
Rebellious Love, if he perceives you halt, 250 1 
With greater Fury will renew th' Aſſault, "E 
Half-famiſh'd Paſſion will more fiercely prey, : 4 
And all your Labour paſt be thrown away. ( 

| *You'llthink, when through Hemonian Fields you o I 
That magick Arts may yield a Cure for Love. 333 ad 
Old Tales, of Witchcraft ſtrange Effects rehearſe; At 
The only Charm I bring is ſacred Verſe. 'n 
By my Advice, no Jargon ſhall be read, | wh 
Nor Midnight Hag, blaſpheming, raiſe the dead; | al 
No ftanding Crop to other Fields ſhall range, 10 BB 
No fick Eclipſe the Sun's Complexion change ; 1 
ne 


Old Böer ſhall his ſacred Courſe retain, 

And Cynthia, unmoleſted, guide her Wain. 

No ſuff*ring Heart to Spells ſhall be oblig'd, 

Nor Love reſign, by Sulphur Streams beſieg'd. 200 
Think on Medea of all Hopes bereft, | 


And what did Circe's pow'rful Drugs avail, 

When ſhe beheld LUA es under Sail ? 

She try'd her Magick, Charm on Charm renew'd; 270 
He with a merry Gale his Courſe purſu'd: 

No Force or Skill the fatal Dart removes; 


She Raves to find ſhe Loves but till ſhe Loves. 4 
0 
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To thouſand Shapes ſhe could transform Mankind, | 
No means to change her hated ſelf could find, 275 
In theſe ſoft Terms, to her departing Gueſt, 
Her Paſſion (to detain him) was expreſt. 1026 
« ] now no more (as when I firſt receiy'd 
« Thoſe Hopes and you, by both alike deceiy'd) 
Expect that you with me ſhould paſs your Life, 280 
No more ambitious to be made your Wife, 
© (Tho' ſure my Pedigree you cannot ſcorn ; 
The Daughter of the Sun, a Goddeſs born) 
] but intreat you for a time to ſtay, 
And urge, for your own ſake, the ſhort delay. 285 
The Seas are rough, which you have cauſe to fear; 
Wait but a friendlier Seaſon of the Year. 
What haſte ? This Iſle does no new Troy afford, 
No ſecond Rheſus to employ your Sword. 
Love revels here, with peaceful Myrtle crown'd, 290 
And mine the only Heart that feels a painful Wound. 
e laid, —— His Crew the ſwelling Sails diſplay, 
tat bear him and her fruitleſs Pray'rs away. 
vain to her Enchantments ſhe returns, 
nes All, yet ſtill in hopeleſs Flames ſhe burns. 298 
dr Circe's fake, all Lovers I adviſe, 
at Spells, as ſenſeleſs things, they wou'd deſpiſe, 
The Benefits of Travel I have told, 
hich, for ſick Minds, the beſt Relief I hold. 
tif, through Buſineſs, you muſt ſtill remain 306 
Town, and near the Author of your Pain; 
0 'tis a dang' rous Neighbourhood, i'll ſhew 
kat Methods there the Lover mult purſue. 
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He takes the wiſeſt Courſe, who from his Heart 
Does by meer Force, wreſt out the offenſive Dart 
Refolv'd ſeverely once for all to ſmart. 306 
A Maſter of ſuch Courage I ll admire ; 
Such Patients will no more Advice require. 
Who wants this Reſolution to be freed 
At once, by ſlower Methods muſt proceed, zu 
To milder Remedies I'll him direct, | 
Which yet, in time, will have the wiſh'd Effect. 
Think, till the Thought your Indignation move, 
What Damage you've receiv'd, by her you Love: 31 
How ſhe has drain'd your Purſe ; nor yet content, 
Till your Eſtate's in coſtly Preſents ſpent, | 
And you have mortgag'd your laſt Tenement, 
How ſhe did ſwear, and how ſhe was forſworn; 
Nor only falſe, but treated you with Scorn : 
And, ſince her Avarice has made you poor, 329 
Forc'd you to take your Lodgings at her Door: 
Reſerv'd to you, but others ſhe'll careſs : - 
The Fore-man cf a Shop ſhall have Acceſs. 
Let theſe Reflections on your Reaſon win; 
From Seeds of Anger, Hatred will begin, 37; 
Your Rhet'rick on theſe Topicks ſhould be ſpent. 
Oh that your Wrongs cou'd make you Eloquent! 
But grieve, and Grief will teach you to enlarge, 
And, like an Orator, draw up the Charge. 

A certain Nymph did once my Heart incline, 3% 
Whoſe Humour wholly diſagreed with mine. 
(I, your Phyſician, my Diſeaſe confeſs }-. 
1 from my own Preſcriptions found Redrefs. 
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Her ſtill I repreſented to my Mind, | 
With what Defe&s I cou'd ſuppoſe or find. 335 
Oh how ill-ſhap'd her Legs, how thick and ſhort! 
(Tho! Reater Limbs did never Nymph ſupport, 
Her Arms, ſaid I, how tawny brown they are! 
(Tho' never Ivory Statue had ſo fair.) 
How low of Stature! (yet the Nymph was tall. ) 340 
Oh for what coſtly Preſents will ſhe call! 
What Change of Lovers !—And, of all the reſt, 
I find this Thought ſtrike deepeſt in my Breaſt. 
Such thin Partitions Good and III divide, 
That one for t'other may be miſapply'd. 345 
Ew Truth, and your own Judgment, you muſt ſtrain, 
Thoſe Blemiſhes you cannot findz to feign : 
Call her Blackmoor, if ſhe's but lovely Brown ; 
Monſter, if plump; if lender, Skeleton. ; 
furc her free Diſcourſe as Confidence; 350 
er Silence, want of Breeding and good Senſe. 
WP iſcover her blind Side, and put her ſtill 
pon the Task which ſhe performs but ill. 
ourt her to Sing, if ſhe wants Voice and Ear; 
lo Dance, if ſhe has neither Shape nor Air: 355 
Talking misbecomes her, make her talk; 
{ Walking, then in Malice make her walk. 
ommend her Skill when on the Lute ſhe plays, 
[il Vanity her want of Skill betrays. 
ake Care, if her large Breaſts offend your Eyes, 360 
\0 Dreſs does that Deformity diſguiſe. | 
ly her with merry Tales of what you will, 
0 keep her laughing, if her Teeth are ill. 
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Or if Blear ey'd, ſome tragick Srory find, 
Till ſhe has read and wept herſelf quite Blind, 46 

But one effectual Method you may take: 4, 
Enter her Chamber, ere ſhe's well awake: 

Her Beauty's Art, Gems, Gold, ind rich Attire, 
Make up the Pageant you ſo much admire ; 

In all that ſpecious Figure which you ſee 370 
The leaſt, leaſt Part of her own ſelf is ſhe. T 
In vain for her you love, amidit ſuch Coſt, _ A 
You ſearch ; the Miſtreſs in the Dreſs is loſt. 
Take her diſrob'd, her real ſelf ſurprize, 

1'll truſt you then, for Cure, to your own Eyes. 
{Yet have I known this very Rule to fail, 

And Beauty moſt, when ſtript of Art prevail.) 
Steal to her Cloſet, her'cloſe Tiring Place, 
While ſhe makes up her artificial Face, | 
All Colours of the Rainbow you'll diſcern, . "ok 
Waſhes and Paints, and what you're ſick to learn, | 

I now ſhould treat of what may pall Peſire, 

And quench, in Love's own Element, the Fire 
(For all Advantages you ought to make, 

And Arms from Love's own Magazine to take:) gi 
But Modeſty forbids, at full extent 

To proſecute this luſcious Argument: 

Which, to prevent your Bluſhes, I ſhall leave 
For your own Fancy better to conceive. 
For ſome of late cenſoriouſly accuſe 

My am'rous Liberty, and wanton Muſe. 
But Envy did the Wit of Homer blame, 
Malice gave obſcure Zoilus a Name. 
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Thus ſacrilegious Cenſure would deſtroy 

The pious Muſe, who did her Art employ 

To ſettle here the baniſh'd Gods of Trey. 

But you, who at my Freedom take Offence, 
Piſtinguith right, before you ſpeak your Senſe. 
Mronian Strains alone can War reſound, 

No place is there for Love and Dalliance found. 400 
The Tragick Stile requires a Tale diſtreſt, 

And Comedy ſubſiſts of Mirth and Jeſt. 

The tender Elegy 1s Love's delight, 

Which to themſelves pleas'd Miſtreſſes recite. 
Callimachus would do Achilles wrong ; 405 
Cydippe were no Theme for Homer's Song. 

What mortal Patience could endure to ſec 

Thais preſenting chaſte Andromache ? 

Kind Thais (none of Veſta's Nuns) ſupplies 

Song: with Thais all my Bus'neſs lies: 410 
The Actreſs, if my Muſe performs with Art, 

You muſt commend, tho? you diſlike the Part. 

Burſt Envy; I've already got a Name; 

And, writing more, ſhall more advance my Fame. 
Deſpair not then, for, as I longer live, 415 
ach Day freſh Fuel for your Spleen ſhall give. 

hus Fame's increaſing Gale bears me on high, 

bile tir'd and groveling on the Ground you lie. 

oft Elegy in ſuch Eſteem I've plac'd, 

ot Virgil more the Epick Strain has grac'd, 420 
enſure did us to this Digreſſion force; 
on, Muſe, purſue thy interrupted Courſe, 
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When firſt the Nymph admits your Viſit, tay, 
And take ſome other Beauty in your Way ; 

More ſafely thus your Paſſion you may truſt, 

When you approach her Charms with fainter Guſt: 
Vou'll otherwiſe miſconſtrue, for Delight, 

The Eagerneſs of your own Appetite. | 
Deſire does All; the Grotto's cool Retreat, | | 


And ſhady Grove, relieve in Summer's Heat; 430 


Warm Fires in Winter: Thirſt makes Water ſweet, 

Now is the Time your Artifice to try, 

Act not ſo much the Lover as the Spy: 

For Vanity makes all the Fair preſume 

There's nothing which their Charms can misbecome: 
Take this Occaſion her Defects to find, 436 
When you can fix them deeply in your Mind; 

In the dull Minute of your Diſcontents, 

(The penfive Mood when ſated Love repents,) 
To your fick Thoughts her Blemiſhes diſplay, 4% 
Ad, for Averſion, by thoſe means make way. 
'i'teſe Helps you'll fay are trivial; I confeſs, 
Singly they are, but join'd will have Succeſs, 
By one ſmall Vipers Bite an Ox is kill'd; 
The Foreſt-Boar by a leſs Dog is held. 445 
Unite my Precepts, if apart they fail, 

And by reſiſtleſs Number you'll prevail. 

But diffrent Minds for diff rent Methods call, 
Nor what cures moſt, will have Effects on all. 
Ev'n that which makes another's Flame expire, #4! 
Perhaps, may prove but Fuel to your Fire, 
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For one diſguſted with the Nymph's Undreſs, 
Grows cold and weary of her warm Careſs, 
Another from his wanton Miſtreſs flies, 
When he his Rival's recent Raptures ſpies, 455 
Like warm Defire! And he but little loves, 
Whom ev'ry Trifle ſhocks, and nothing moves. 
To thoſe I write, (for my Advice they need) 
Whoſe hardy Paſſion can unbalk'd proceed. 
What think you ef that Lover, who could lie 460 
Conceal'd, -to fee what Cuſtom muſt deny ? 
| to no ſuch undecent Means direct, 
Not to be praQtis'd, tho of ſure effect. 
If to Exceſs you find your Paſſion riſe, 
I would, at once, two Miſtreſſes adviſe, 465 
Divided Care will give your, Mind relief; 
What nouriſh'd One may ftarve the Twins of Grief. 
Large Rivers, drain'd in many Streams, grow dry : 
Withdraw its Fuel, and the Flame will die. 
What Ship can ſafely with one Anchor ride ? 470 
With ſev'ral Cables ſhe can brave the Tide. 
Who can at once two Paſſions entertain, 
May free himſelf at Will from either Chain. 
If treated ill by her whom you adore, | 
A kinder Nymph your Freedom muſt reſtore. 475 
No ſooner Minos did fair Procris view, 
ut Scandal on Paſſpbae's Fame he threw. 
From his firſt Charmer ſoon Alemæœon fled, 
Callirbce once admitted to his Bed. 
Venone ſtill had Paris Miſtreſs been, 485 
ad Paris fairer Helen never ſeen. a 
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So Progne's Beauty, tho' a Wife, endear'd 

Her Tereus, till Philomel appear'd. 

But I too long on dry Examples dwell: 

Some new Defire your former muſt expel. 4%; 

A fruitful Mother with one Child can part, 

(The reſt ſurviving to ſupport her Heart : ) 

But ſhe's impatiently of one bereft, | 

Who has, alas! no ſecond Comfort left. 

But leſt you think that I new Laws decree, 4% 
(Tho proud of the Invention I could be) 

The ſame long ſince wiſe Jgamemnon ſaw 

(What ſaw he not, who held all Greece in Awe? ) 

The beauteous Captive to himſelf he kept ; 

Her Father fondly for his Daughter wept. 405 

Why doſt thou grieve, old Sot? thy Daughter's bleſt? 

A royal Whore.—But (to aſſwage the Pelt ) 

When with his Miſtreſs he was forc'd to part, 

The prudent Prince ne'er laid the Loſs to Heart, 

Achilles keeps as fair a Laſs as ſhe, Joo 

Their Form, their very Names almoſt agree. 

Let him, ſaid he, reſign her by Conſent, 

Or he ſhall feel my Kingly Power's Extent. 

If to my Subjects this ſhall give Offence, 

The Name of Monarch is a vain Pretence. 503 

Rather than reign, and have my Love confin'd, 

My Throne ſhall to Therfites be reſign d. 

Ile ſaid; and, for a charming Miſtreſs loſt, 

Repaird his Suff rings at another's coſt, 

Do you this Royal Precedent purſue, 510 

Ang quench your former Paſhon by a new, 


If 
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If you're a Stranger to the Sex, inquire 

Where you may find a Miſtreſs to admire. 

To learn their Haunts my Books of Love peruſe, 

Where from a Swarm of Beauties you may chuſe. 515 
But if my Precepts have the leaſt Pretence 

To Truth, and if I ſpeak 4po/lr's Senſe, 

Tho) Ztna's Fires within your Boſom glow, 

Diſemble, and appear more cold than Snow. 

Ia ſpite of Torture, ſtill from Tears refrain; 520 
ugh when you have moſt reaſon to complain. 

or do I ſuch ſevere Commands impart, 

lt once to bid you tear her from your Heart: 

But Counterfeit : You'll prove in the Event, 

hat careleſs Lover whom you repreſent. 525 
Ot when the merry Round I would not keep, 

e ſeem'd to Nod, and, ſeeming, fall'n Aſleep. 

ve laugh'd at him, who fool'd away his Heart, 
Diſſembling Paſſion, *till he felt the Smart. 

ore comes by uſe ? diſuſe will Love expel: 530 
earn to feign Health, and you will ſoon be well. 

If ſhe has bid you come, and fix'd the Night, 

[ho ure that ſhe to mock you did invite, 

et 90; and if you find the Door faſt lock'd, 

ndure the Diſappointment ; be not ſhock'd, 535 
or curſe the Gate, nor fond Intreaties make, 

or on the Threſhold a har] Lodging take: 

2nd when you ſee her next, Complaints furbear, 

or in your Looks the leaſt Reſentment wear. 

er Pride will ſtoop, and give your feign'd Neglect, 

ut ſhe deny'd to your fincere Reſpect. 540 
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Nor is't enough your Miſtreſs thus to cheat, 
You on yourſelf muſt put the ſame Deceit ; 
Acquaint not your own Thoughts with the Deſign, 
Till the Work's done, and you have ſprung the Mine. 
For elſe 'tis odds, but Nature in your Heart 50 
Will Faction raiſe, and take your Miſtreſs' part. 
What you propoſe will ſoon effected be, 
Your Progrels ſure, if made with Secrecy. 
Conceal your Nets; if they are ſpread in ſight, 
The Bird you meant to take, you'll only fright. 
Nor ſuffer her you love, ſo much to prize _ 
Her charming ſelf, that ſhe may you deſpiſe. 
Take Courage, conſcious of your Merit ſeem, 
And worthy you'll appear of her Eſteem, 
Ev*n then when you her Door wide open ſpy, 
Nay tho? call'd in, yet paſs regardleſs by. 
She'll offer you her Bed; refuſe to take 
The Favour or a doubtful Anſwer make. 
Let Wiſdom once but teach you to abſtain 
From what you wiſh, you may your Wiſh obtain. 
Perhaps at my ſevere Advice you'll ſtart, 
But know, I act a Reconciler's part. 
Diſeaſes in a thouſand Forms are rang'd; 
As Tempers vary, Med'cines muſt be chang'd. 
. Some Bodies muſt a ſharp long Courſe endure, 
A fingle Drug on others works a Cure. 
If your ſoft Nature yield to Capid's Stroke, 
And Strength is wanting to ſupport his Yoke; 
Forbear againſt the Wind and Tide to ſtrive, 
Slacken your Sail, and with the Current drive. 
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For firſt the raging Thirſt in which you fry 
Muſt be aſſwag' d, ere other Means you try; 
Drink freely then; nor can you ſafely truſt 
To Satisfaction, drink ev'n to Diſguſt. 575 
Viſit your Miſtreſs, keep her in your Sight, 
Lock'd up all Day, and in your Arms all Night. 
dull fit at Board, tho' Appetite decay, 
And tho' you find you could be ablent, ſtay : 
[adulge Deſire, till your Deſires are cloy'd ; 580 
And Love by too much Plenty is deſtroy'd. 
Ev'n Fear with Paſſion will ſome Minds inſpire, 
Remove Diſtruſt, and Paſſion will retire. 
Who fears ſome Rival ſhould his Miſtreſs gain, 
achaon's Skill can ſcarce relieve his Pain. 585 
Since no fond Mother for her darling Son 
els greater Pangs, when to the Wars he's gone. 
Near the Salarian Gate a Temple's plac'd, 
ith Erycinian Venus' Worlhip grac'd ; 
[Tis there Lethæan Love cures Love's Deſire, 590 
bedews his Lamps, and Water blends with Fire; 
There ſweet Forgetfulneſs griev'd Lovers find, 
ind injur'd Nymphs, whoſe Husbands prove unkind ; 
here in a Viſion, (if a Viſion twere) 
| heard the Cupid ſpeak, or feem'd to hear. 595 
) thou who doſt ſometimes teach Youth to love, 
hen Rules preſcribe their Paſſion to remove: 
Une powerful Precept more let me impart, 
nknown to you, a Maſter in the Art. 
id him who loves, and would Love's yoke reject, 600 
Un his own Life's Misfortunes oft reflect: 


'For 
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For all have Croſſes, tis the common Lot. 

Let him, who deeply into Debt is got, 

Think on a Goal, and how he ſhall ſuſtain 
Confinement, more ſevere than Cupid's Chain, bo; 
Let him who ſerves a rigid Father's Will 

And ſees his filial Duty treated ill, 

(Whate'er Succeſs in other things he find) 

Keep ſtill his Father's angry Looks in Mind. 

Let him who has that double Curſe of Life, bro 
At once a Shrew and Beggar to his Wite, 

Inſtead of Gallantry abroad, contrive 

Domeftic Famine from his Door to drive, 

You that are Maſter of a gen'rous Soil, 

Look to your Vines, employ your careful Toil, 6 


' Left ſudden Froſts the hopeful Vintage ſpoil. 


One has a trading Veſſel homeward bound ; 

Let him imagine Storms, his Ship unſound, 

Bulg'd, founder'd, wreck'd, and more, ſome barb'rousCoak 
Enrich'd with the dear Cargo he has loſt, 650 
Fear for your Son, who ſerves in the Campaign, 
And for your Daughter be in greater Pain. 

For mortify ing Cares you need not roam, 

By thouſands they will throng to you at home. 

If, Paris, Helen's Charms you would abhor, 615 
Behold your Brothers weltring in their Gore. 

Thus ſpake the God, till from my Fancy's View 
His youthful Form, Sleep from my Eyes, withdrew. 
What ſhall I do, my Palinurus gone, 


And left to ſteer through untry'd Seas alone? 630 


But 
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Pat Solitude muſt never be allow'd ; 
4 Lover's ne'er ſo ſafe as in a Crowd. 
For private Places private Grief increaſe; 
What haunts you there, in Company will ceaſe. 
If to the gloomy Deſart you repair, 635 
Your Miſtreſs' angry Form will meet you there. 
What makes the Night leſs chearful than the Day? 
Your Griefs are preſent, and your Friends away. 
Nor ſhun Diſcourſe, nor make your Houſe a Cell; 
Deſpair and Darkneſs ſtill together dwell. 640 
To comfort you ſome Pylades admit, 
Which is of Friendſhip the chief Benefit. 
To Death's cold Arms what made poor Phyll:s fly? 
[was leſs her Grief than want of Company. 
Wild as a Bacchanal, her Way ſhe took, 645 
ich Hair diſhevell'd, and diſtracted Look; 
ar out to Sea ſhe caſt her prying Eyes; 
ow ſtretch'd upon the ſandy Beach ſhe lies: 
athleſs Demophoon! to deaf Waves ſhe cry'd, 
hile Sighs her interrupted Words divide. 650 
Hard by a loneſome Tree its Shadow caſt, 
V if for ſolitary Miſchief plac'd: 
Twas now her ninth ſad Viſit to the ſhore ; 
o dail appears, and ſhe'll expect no more: 
er Nuptial Girdle round her Waſte was ty'd, 655 
Jut o'er her Head a ſtretching Bough ſhe ſpy d; 
dhe offers, and flies back, dreads what ſhe dares 3 
ind, thus confus'd, the fatal Knot prepares. 
ow, wretched Phyllis, while this Deed was done, 


could have wiſh'd thou hadſt not been alone. 660 
Let 
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Let diſappointed Lovers Warning take 
By thee, and never Company forſake. 

But while Society I do preſcribe, 
I mean not thoſe of your own ſighing Tribe : 
For nothing ſure can ſo injurious be bb; 
To one in Love, as Lovers Company. 
A Patient, who my Orders did obey, 
And to his Cure was in a hopeful Way, 
By keeping Lovers Company one Night, | 
Relaps'd, beyond my Skill to ſet him right. 670 
Such dang'rous Neighbourhood you muſt avoid: 
A Flock's by one contagious Sheep deſtroy'd. 
If Health you'd keep, ſhun thoſe who are unſound; 
By looking on ſore Eyes, our own we wound; 
Dry Lands are oft by neighb'ring Rivers drown'd, 
Love's Peſt allows no Safety but in Flight ; 676 
And the infected, to infect, delight. 

Another, who quite through his Courſe had gone, 
By living near his Miſtreſs was undone. 
Raſhly his Strength, ere well confirm'd he tries, 6% 
Too weak to ſtand th' Encounter of her Eyes. 
She meets, and conquers with one ſingle View, 
And all his freſh-skin'd Wounds guſh forth a-new. 
To ſave your Houſe from neighb'ring Fire is hard, 
Diſtance from Danger is the ſureſt Guard. 68; 
Avoid your Miſtreſs Walks, and ev'n forbear 
The Civil Offices you paid to her. 
Change all your Meaſures, new Affairs purſue; 
Find out (if poſſible) a World that's New, 
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Table ſpread in view gives Appetite ; 690 
o ſee a guſhing Rill dos Thirſt excite. 

o leap their Females in a neighb' ring Plain, 

dur Bull will break his Fence, your Steed his Rein. 
lor it enough to quit the Nymph, but you 

leſt to her Friends and Kindred bid adieu; 695 - 
or to your Sight admit the Page or Maid, 

y whom the tender Billet Doux's convey'd. 
Ind, tho' impatient, ſtifle your Deſire; 
or of her Health, nor what ſhe does inquire. 

n you who powerful Reaſons can aſſigu, 700 
bat twas ill-treatment made your Love decline, 

orbear Complaints, and no Invectives make; 

y ſcornful Silence, beſt Revenge you'll take. 

wy your Paſſion in a ſpeechleſs Grave, | 
it from Love, but do not ſay you have. 705 
orer much you boaſt, the Symptom's ill; 

ho always cries, Te done with Lowe, loves ſtill. 

To make ſure Work, quench leiſurely the Fire: 
les ſafe, who can by juſt Degrees retire, 

Torrent's ſwift, a Stream does gently glide, 710 
ut that's a ſhort, and this a laſting Tide; 

nat Love muſt irrecoverably decay, 

hich does by Atoms waſte itſelf away. 

Yet, ev'n Humanity muſt needs abhor, 

lat you ſhould hate the Nymph you did adore. 715 
or he diſcovers a meer brutal Mind, 

hoſe Love to Enmity the way confin'd. 

gentle Cure is what I recommend ; 
or he whoſe Paſſion can in Hatred end, 
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As ſoon may to his firſt Deſire return; 1 
His Fire does ſtill beneath the Embers burn. 
To ſee two Lovers at outragious Odds, 
Is Scandal and Offence to Men and Gods. 
Many have rail'd, and yet been reconcil'd, 
That Minute they their Miſtreſſes revil'd. 
Other's I've known, who parting without ſtriſe, 
Have fairly taken leave but ta'en for Life. 
A Nymph but lately paſſing in her Chair, 
Met with her Lover; (I by chance was there) 
He ſtorm'd, and with Reproaches fill'd the Air. 7300 
At laſt, Come forth thou Harlot, come, he cry'd: 
She came; at ſight of her his Tongye was ty'd, 
The Writings in his Hand he flings away, 
Runs to her Arms, and has but pow'r to ſay, 
Lou we Conguer'd, and no more I'll Diſobey. 73 
Let her the Preſents you have ſent retain, 
And to a leſs prefer the greater Gain. 
Weigh the Advantage by that Loſs you reap, 
And think the Purchaſe of your Freedom cheap. 
If to her Preſence you by chance are driv'n, 74 
Straight recolle& the Precepts I have giv'n. 
Since with your Amazon you muſt engage, 
To whet your Courage muſter all your Rage. 
Think on your Rival in her Chamber kept, 
While you, excluded, on her Threſhold flept. 7 
How falſly ſhe has treated you ; and then 
More falſly ſworn to draw you in again. 
Study no Dreſs when ſhe is to be ſeen, 
But wear your Garments careleſs as your Mien. 
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if the Sparkiſh mode your Fancy ſeize, 
rike care it be ſome other Nymph to pleaſe. 
What moſt retards your. Cure, I'll now reyeal ; 
ad to your own Experience dare appeal; 
oping to be at laſt beloy'd, (tho' vain 
hoſe Hopes) we linger, and indulge our Pain, 755 
our own Defe&s, through Self- opinion, blind, 
e wonder how the Fair can be unkind. 
Ne'er think that what ſne ſays or ſwears is true; 
dhe fears the Gods no more than ſhe fears you. 
or truſt her Tears, tho' plenteous Tears diſtil; 760 
Their Eyes are diſciplin'd to weep at will. 
ith various Arts they ſtorm a Lover's Mind, 
ke ſome bleak Rock, expos'd to Waves and Wind. 
Nouriſh the juſt Reſentments in your Heart, 
ut ne'er declare the Reaſon why you part. 765 
or tax'd with Crimes, ſhe'll plead her Innocence; 
Ind you'll too much incline to her Defence. 
ontrat th* Indictment; ſpinning out the Charge, 
at ſhews you'd have her clear her ſelf at large. 
Nor yet abruptly ſhould you leave the Fair, 970 
nd, like Ces, drive them to Deſpair : | 
o no ſuch violent Methods I'll adviſe, 
or aid a Lover, while his Miſtreſs dies. 
mean not Cupid's purple Wings to clip, | 
lor break his Bow, or feather'd Arrows ſtrip. 775 
he Counſels that I give are juſt and true, 
V0 you as faithfully my Rules purſue. 
':ebys, to thee once more for Aid I run; 
lit me, as thou haſt already done. 
0 a 
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He comes, he comes, he'll inſtantly appear, 750 
His Quiver, and his ſounding Harp I hear, 
Both Signs moſt certain, that the God is near, 
Compare your Baſtard Scarlet with the right, 
The diff rence will appear, tho* both are bright. 
Your Charmer ſo by firſt rate Beauties place, 

And her Defe&s, by brighter Luſtre trace. 

Pallas was tall and graceful, ſternly fair, 

And Juno carry'd a majeſtick Air; 

Singly they pleas'd, and by each other charm'd, 
But both by Venuf Preſence were diſarm'd. 
Nor Manhood yet muſt you ſo far diſgrace 

As to become the Vaſſal of a Face, 

Nor to meer Beauty your Devotion pay; 

Her Breeding, Humour, and ter Manners weigh: 
But in the Scale of an impartial Mind, = 


Or Inclination will your Judgment blind. A 
What more I have to ſay, will lie compris'd Ir w 
In little Room, but muſt not be deſpis'd. * 
Thoſe ſhort Receipts have Cures on many done, 11 
And, of that Number, I my ſelf am one. boy 1 
The Letters ſent you, when your Nymph was kind, ot! 


Reviſe not, for they'll ſhake your conſtant Mind: 5 


But ſay, when you commit them to the Fire, F 
Be this the Fun ral Pile of my Defire ; 15 8 
Periſh, my Love; in this juſt Flame expire. 60; erg 
Althea burnt the fatal Brand, and knew, Fr 
The Brand conſuming, her own Son ſhe flew. By 
Can you whoſe Kindneſs had a worſe Return, 'he 


Repine, a few deceitful Words to burn ? 
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o; make a total Sacrifice, nor ſpare $10 
he very Seal that does her Image bear. 

From all ſuch Places too you muſt remove, 

g ever have been conſcious to your Love. 

oll ſay, (and grieve to think thoſe Joys are fled) 

his was th* Apartment, this the happy Bed! 815 
he dear Remembrance will renew Deſire, 

nd to freſh Blaze blow up the ſleeping Fire. 

he Greeks could with t' have ſhun'd th' Eabæan Coaſt, 
id yengeful Fire, by which their Fleet was loſt. 

viſe Sailors tack, when Scylla's Rock they ſpy; 820 
o you ſhould from your Miſtreſs' Dwelling fly, 

here ſtands the Rock, on which you ſplit before, 

magine there you hear Charybats roar. 

But Chance it ſelf ſometimes may ſtand your Friend, 
Ind give your Griefs an unexpected End. 825 
lad Phedra's Wealth to Poverty declin'd, 

te never for Hippolytus had pin'd. 

r were Medea born a rural Maid, 

o faithleſs Fa/on had implor'd her Aid. 

ut Love in pamper'd Palaces is bred, $30 

y Pleaſure and luxurious Riches fed. | 
Jot Hecale or Tus could arrive 

t Hymnen s Joys, tho' long they did ſurvive: 

or both were Poor; and Cupid ſtill ſhoots high, 

ls Shafts above the humble Cottage fly. 835 
et ſo ſevere a Cure I can't approve, 

c bid you ſtarve your ſelf, to ſtarve your Love. 

but ne'er frequent the wanton Theatre, 

here vain Deſires in all their Pomp appear; 
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From Muſick, Dancing, and an am'rous Part, ) 
Perform'd to th Life, how can you guard your Hen) 
Againſt my ſelf, I frank Confeflion make; 
Into your Hands no am'rous Poet take, Lb 
Whoſe Siren Muſes draw the liſt ning Throng, 
And charm them into Ruin, by their Song, 
Callimachus firſt from your fight remove, | 
Baniſh Philetas next; th' are Friends to Love. 
How oft have Sappho's Odes ſet me on fire! | 
Who can contain, that hears Auacreon's Lyre? © 
Who reads Tibul/us, muſt his Paſſion feel; 
Propertius can diſſolve a Heart of Steel: 


Nor Gallus fails the coldeſt Breaſt to warm; 0g! 
And ev'n my Muſe has found the Art to charm. h 
But if Apollo, who condufts my Song, ko 
Secure me in this Point from gueſſing wrong; . 
The Pain with which moſt ſenſibly you're griey'd, take 
Is on th' Account of Jealouſy conceiv'd. hs þ 
No Fear of Rivals muſt your Heart torment : bh 
For, true or falſe, yet for your own Content, hy 
At leaft perſuade your ſelf that you have none; 860 
And that the harmleſs Creature ſleeps alone. Il p 
Oreſtes ne er could find his Nymph had Charms, at F. 
Till he beheld her in another's Arms. hroc 
Why, Menelaus, doſt thou now take on ? * 


In Crete you long could ſantering ftay alone; 80 E pu 
Your Helen's Abſence ne'er diſturb'd your Reſt: 

No ſooner fled ſhe, with her Trojan Gueſt, The 
The Royal Cuckold raves, and he muſt make 2 On! 
A ten Years War, t6 fetch the Harlot back. 
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was on this Score the fierce Achilles wept ; 870 
ich Joamemnon his Briſeis ſlept. 
20d Cauſe to weep, the Maiden Toy was 
r great Alcides was a ſov' rein Sot. 
Game of Love were Ovid to have play d, 
be Poet had the better Herd made. 3875 
laſt, with Gifts, he did the Loſs reſtore, 

id that ſhe was untouch'd profoundly ſwore. 

ore by his Sceptre; nor can that ſeem odd 
knew his Sceptre but a wooden God. 

0 could you once arrive but to the Pow'r 880 
, unconcern'd, to paſs your Miftreſs' Door ! 

ongly reſolve, tho* ne'er fo loth to ſtir, 

rnow's the time to ſtretch with Whip and Spur. 
link there's the Siren's Den, the deadly Bay, 

ke all the Sail you can and ſcud away. 885 
ur fond Reſentment quit, and condeſcend 
take your very Rival for your Friend. 

ute him kindly, tho' with deep Regret; 

brace him, I'll pronounce your Cure compleat. 
Now to perform a true Phyſician's part, | 

d bew I'm. perfect Maſter of my Art; 

il preſcribe what Diet you ſhould uſe, 

at Food you ought to take, and what refuſe. 
rooms of ev'ry ſort provoke Deſire, 
cious Rockets ſets your Veins on Fire: 

Plant I recommend is wholſom Rue, 

lears the Sight, and does the Blood ſubdue : 
in a Word, of all the Herbs that grow, 

e only ſuch as keep the Body low. 
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If my Opinion you would have of Wine, 
It quenches Love, and does to Love incline. 
A little Breath of Wind but fans the Fire, 
Whoſe Flame will in a greater Blaſt expire. 

In Wine you muſt no Moderation keep : 

You muſt not drink at all; or drink ſo deep, 90% 
So large a Doſe, as puts your Cares to ſleep. 

Now to our Port we are arriv'd ; bring down 
The jolly Wreath, our weary Barque to crown. 
Your Grief redreſt, and now a happy Throng, 

Ye Nymphs and Youth applaud my healing Song. 9 
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HE Author endeavours, in this Treatiſe) 
Leo to make amends for — 1 be = b 

— = the former; and propoſes ſeveral Reme- 
Fe Tj dies in the Caſe of — ſome of which 
DU, 

i dare very good and uſeful, as there are 
COIN @@ others very trivial and not fit to be put 
nin Practice. 

De Title of this Book wwhen Cupid /þy'd. Ovid begins 
his Treatiſe as agreeably as he has done the others, and 
ndeed his Invention is ſo fruitful that he never wants 

race, Cupid ſeems frighten'd at the very Title of it, 
ppprehending he is declaring War with him. | 

Hur Loyal Poet wrong. Becauſe he had before ſung 
vid s Power and Exploits, in the three Books of the Art 
Love, and in his three Books of Amours; beſides his 
eroical Epiſtles, where he ſhews us, that no man ever 
Inderſtood the Affairs of Galantry better than himſelf, 

Like Diomede, to avound the Qusen of Love. Alluding 
0 that Paſſage in Homer, where he makes Venus r 
Diomedes in her right Hand; ſee the fifth Iliad, Diame- 
, the Son of Tydeus, whom Minerva had ſo ſtrengthen'd 
ut he was a Match for the immortal Gods, and having 
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giv'n this Wound to Venus, forc'd her to retire 
Heav'n as faſt as ſhe could in Mars Chariot. = f 
Let your Step-father Mars. The Fable of Mar: 280 


Venus being caught in the Net, is elegantly told! | 
Art of Love ; and he is call'd Lowe's Father in-law, 6 8 
his Familiarity with his Mother Yenus. b | 

A thouſand wheedling, &c. As may be ſeen in the. WF: 
cond Scene of the ſecond Act of Plautus's Curculio, An 
that Lovers ſometimes rail'd at their Miſtreſſes, we ind Mol 


in Tibullus, Book 1. Elegy 1. 
F anua difficilis domine, te werberet imber, &c, © 


The ſame may be ſeen by ſeveral Paſſages in Projertiy 
and Catullus. | 
Such auas the Cure ti; Arcadian Hero found. Teljbu 
King of Myſia, Son of Hercules and Auge, Daughter oftte 
King of Arcadia. He was call'd Telephus, from his having 
been nurſt by a Doe in a wild Place, where he was found 
by Shepherds, who carry'd him to Corytus King of Thy 
ach, by whom he was adopted for his Son. When hea 
grown up to Man's Eſtate he went to De/phos, to inquire 
out his Parents of the Oracle, which bid him go to 0! 
tras King of Myſia, where he ſhould be inform'd d 
what he deſir'd; he there found his Mother Auge, and 
when his Birth was known, great was the Joy of the I 
fan Court. Theutras, who had no Male Iſſue, gave him 
his Daughter Argiope in Marriage, and left him his Succef 
ſor in the Kingdom when he dy'd. The Trojan War haf 
ning ſome time after, the Greeks who did not very We 
Raw their way to Trey, landed in Myſa, where Tei! 
gave them Battle, and wounded Let; but was him 
dangerouſly wounded by Achilles: Conſulting the One 
about his Cure, he was told he could never be cur d uni 
he was wounded again in the ſame Place with the ſand 
Launce ; upon which he went to Greece, whither the Gr 
cians were return'd, and promis'd Achilles to be his Gui 
to Tropif he would cure him; accordingly the Grecian He 
ro did cure him with the ſame Launce that gave him t 


Wound. Diodorus & cut is Story in his 5 2 
52 
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with large Circumſtances. The Launce was call'd Pelias, 


rom Pelion or Peleus, the Name of A4chilles's Father. 

Nor had Demophoon, &c. He gives ſeveral Inſtances 
*f Ladies who came to untimely Ends, thro” their Impa- 
tence in their Loves. All their Stories are well known. 

Tereus' Rape. He was chang d into a Lapwing, The 
Fable of Philomel is mention'd in the Art of Lowe. 
V, Phzdra. This Story has alſo been already ſpoken 
of, and that of Paris and Helen, more than once; but 
Ori here makes another uſe of them, and ſets them 
z examples to be ſhunn'd, not imitated. 

Phcebus, thou God of Phyfick and of Verſe. Of He- 
wick Verſe, as Tibullus writes: Nec proſunt Elegi, nec 
arminis Auctor Apollo. Pliny ſays, we owe the Origin 
if Heroick Verſe to an Oracle of this Divinity; tho” 
ome Authors inform us that Phemonve Daughter of 
hulk was the Inventreſs of it; and others, — 'twas 
armanta Evander's Mother, of whom mention is made 
this Poet's de Faftis, Book 1. 

Pur Myrrha ner had been. The Hiſtory of Myrrha's 
Aon for her Father Cinyras, is admirably related in 
vi Metamorphoſes, Book 7. 

When Philoctetes, & c. He was the Son of Pæan, and 
lercules's faithful Companion, who made him ſwear he 
jould never diſcover where he lay bury'd, and gave him 
b Arrows dipt in Hydra's Blood. The Greeks being told 
the Oracle that they ſhould never take Troy till they 
und the fatal Arrows, importun'd PhiloFetes to tell 
em where they were hid, which was in Hercules's 
amb; and he diſcover'd it by ſtamping on it with his 
hl", to keep himſelf from Perjury : But he was wound- 
| in the Foot for his Prevarication, by one of thoſe 
ns when he went to the Tejan war. However Ma- 
n cur'd him. Le brought him to Troy and boaſted 
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demanded Achilles's Arms, See the 13th Book of 
Metamorphoſes. 

R leave of Idluneſi. An excellent Remedy, and 
1 (NE molt infallible in the Diſtemper of Love, which is 
coll": by Lazineſs and Effeminacy. | 

I K 2 Par- 


It in the Speech he made to the Grecias Princes, when 
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Parthia r Work, &c. Meaning the Parth; 
in which Tiberius commanded — Auguſtus ban Wy, 

The Atolian Spear. Diomedes's before mention'd. 

Egiſthus ſeiz d. The Son of Thyefles, whoſe adultery 
Love to Clytemneftra prov'd ſo fatal to her Husband 
Agamemnon, to himſelf and her; for he havin kilbd he 

Couſin-· German, King Agamemnon, and ſeiz'd his Kins. 
dom and Wife at his Return from Troy, Oreſir, jo 
King's Son, in Revenge ſlew him, and even his or 
Mother, for which he was haunted by the Furies. 

Or Country werk, &c. The Ancients are almoſt alyy 
happy in the Deſcription of a Country Life; this 
equally Natural and Elegant. See Virgil's 2d Georpick 

Diana. Daughter of Fupiter and Latona, and ( 
Goddeſs of the Champaign Sports. 

Hzmonian Fields yon rove. There were two Mou 
Hemus's, one in Macedonia, reaching from the Jin 
to the Adriatict; the other in that Part of Gree call 
Theſſaly, which was famous for poiſonous Herbs, u 
in Conjurations. 1 5 

Think on Medea. That Story has been already told 

And what did Circe's, &c. Circe poiſon'd her Hi 
band, the King of Sarmatæ, and was therefore bail 
by her Subjects. In her Exile ſhe came to Tah, vt 
ſhe chang'd Scy/l/a by her Spells into a Monſter, at 
metamorphosd Ul;/zs's Companions into ſeveral fort 
Beafts.  Uhy/es, after he had liv'd with her ſome tit 
left her. She was the Daughter of the Sun. 

No ſecond Rheſus, &c. Uly/es himſelf mentions 
overcoming this Rheſus, in his Speech againſt Aj 
the 13th Book of the Metamorphoſis, He was Ay 
Thrace, and aſſiſted the Trojans with Cavalry, but 
defeated and ſlain by Diomedes and Uly//es. 

My am'rou; Liberty. He alludes to his Books of 
Art of Love, which gave Offence. | 

Malice gave obſcure Zoilus a Name. Vitruvius (Lid 
de Arch) relates of this Zoilus, that having compil'd ic 
againſt Homer, and read them to Ptolemy King of bt 
the King inade him no reply, being diſpleas'dthat held 
preſume to cenſure ſo greata Poet, Zoi lus afterwards" 
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q to want, came to beg Relief of the ſame Po/emys 
— anſwer'd, What ! have the Warks of Homer, af- 
vr his having been a theuſand Years in his Grave, been 
able ta maintain millions of Men; and cannot you, who 
pretend your ſelf a greater Wit than he, by your Writings 
maintain one? Zoilus ſome time after was accus'd of Par- 
ricide, and crucify'd according to the Execution then us'd 
by the Ancients in the Eaſt. Almoſt all Maſters in any of 
the Sciences have had their Zoilus's: Cicero, Ovid and 
eren Virgil himſelf could not eſcape them. : 

The pious Muſe. He means Virgil who is juſtly admir'd 
by all that can read and underſtand him. Yet this divine 
poet was not ſpar'd by the Malice of ſome falſe Criticks; 
which ought to be a Comfort to ſuch as do well in the 
Arts, when Envy endeavours to wound them. 

Mzonian Strains. Homer was call'd Mzonian, but 
tis uncertain for what reaſon, 

Callimachus avould do Achilles wrong. Who that Cal- 
limachus was, has been ſaid in the Notes on the third 
Book of the Art of Lowe. 


call d Cydippe. | | 

Thais, Oc. The Name of a famous Courtezan, whom 
Merander endeavour'd to repreſent as poſſeſt of all the 
Cunning and Qualifications of a Perſon of that Profeſſion. 
Propertius mentions her in the 6th Elegy of his 2d Book. 


Turba Menandree fuerat nec Thai dos olim 
Tanta, in quo populus luſit Ericthonius. 
And Elegy 5. Book 1. 55 
Sed potius mundi Thais pretioſa Menandri, 
Cum ferit aſtutos comica Mæcha Getas. 


There's alſo this Title of an Epigram in Martial. The 
Thais of Menander : In which that Poet ſays of her, 


Hee primum juvenum laſci vos luſit amores. 
Hec Glycere vera, Thais amica fuit. 


K 3 


Cydippe were no Theme, &c. Callimachus wrote a 
poem on the Loves of Cydippe and Acontius, which was 
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zimſelf for the Crime he had committed in murdering his 
Mother Eriphile, came to Phegeus, Father of Alpbeſibœæa, to 
whom he gave his Mother's fatal Chain, and marry'd her. 
Afterwards going to viſit Achelous, he was enamour'd of 
his Daughter Ca/lirhoe ; who demanding of him that pre- 
cious Chain, he return'd to A/phefibea to fetch it, but was 
kill'd by her Brothers Timeno and Axionas, and bury'd in 
the Jcropolis of Zacynthus, where grew Cypreſs-Trees, 
hich they call Virgins. In the mean time A/phe/ibea, 
to revenge her Husband's Death, kill'd her two Brothers, 
„ Pau/anias reports in his 7th Book. Ovid has touch'd 
lightly on this Story in the 8th of his Metamorphoſes. 
Oenone /i had Paris“ Miftre/s been. She was the 
"HY Daughter of the River Troas, according to Apolladorus, 
and of Xanthus, according to others. Her Story is told 
more at large in the th of Ovid's Heroical Epiſtles, from 
Oenone to Paris. When Hecuba, Priam's Wife, and Paris's 
Mothef, was with Child of him, ſhe dream'd ſhe had a 
Firebrand in her Womb, which ſhould conſume Troy to 
Aſhes. To prevent Priam's making him away, Hecuba 
ſent him to Mount Ida, to be bred up in the mean Con- 
dition of a Shepherd, and when he grew up he married 
OCenone. There he had a Viſion of the three naked God - 
deſſes, was made Arbiter of their Beauties, and gave the 
Golden Apple, upon which was written Detur pulchriori, 
to Venus, who had promis'd him the faireſt Woman in the 
World if he decided the Diſpute in her Favour; Pallas 
tempted him with Wiſdom, and Juno with Power, both 
vbich he lighted, and preferr'd Pleaſure. His Father af- 
terwards coming to the Knowledge of him, and admitting 
him to Court, he from thence went to Sparta, ſtole Helen, 
and Hecuba's Dream prov'd but too true. | 
d Progne's Beauty. This Fable has been hinted on be- 
fore. She was the Daughter of Pandion King of Athens, 
nd Siſter of Philamela; ſhe marriedTereus King of Thrace, 
d underſtanding by the Repreſentation of her Siſter Phi- 
mel's Misfortune work'd in Tapeſtry, how ſhe had been 
Abus 'd by her Husband, Progne, with a Company of Bac- 
canals, at the feaſt of Bacchus, firſt ſet Philomel at Liber- 
, her Husband having impriſon'd her, and then kill'd, 
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roſted, and diſh'd up her Son 17s for Terexs, 

have killd her: But they were all transform'd, — 
a Lapwing, Progne into a Swallow, Philomel into a Ni y 
tingale, and ys into a Pheaſant, | | 5 
The beauteous Captive, &c. Her Name was Amn. 
and her Father's Chry/es. He was Apollo's Prieſt ; adus 
God, to revenge the Affront offer'd him in the Perſon o 
his Prieſt, ſent a Plague among the Greeks for gane 
z0n's raviſhing her, which was not taken off till that Kin 
of Kings reſtor'd the young Lady to her Father by Cal 
chas's advice. This Story is deſcrib'd at large in the fi 
Book of Homer's Iliad., as is alſo the Rape of Br 
Achilles's Miſtreſs, who was ſo diſguſted at amm 
taking her from him, that he refus'd to fight, and key 
himſelf cloſe in his Tent ; 'till hearing his Friend Paws 
clus, to whom he had lent his Arms, was kill'd, he u. 
turn'd to the Battle and flew Hector. 
My Throne ſhall to Therſites be refign'd, &c. Therfty 
was the uglieſt among the Greeks, a great Talker, of 
whom Homer ſpeaks in his 2d Iliad; he was. One ey 
Hump back'd, and Lame. Juvenal in his 8th Satir 

adds, he was alſo Bald. | \ 


Malo pater tibi fit Therſites, dummodo tu fis 
acidæ ſimilis, | 
And in the eleventh Satire, 

— Nec enim loricam poſcit Achillis 

Therfites, in qua fe traducebat Ulyſſts 

Ancipitem. . 

Drink freely then, &c. This is not the only Adria 
which Ovid gives, that has a little too much of Libertiiſi 
in it; but he propoſes a leſs Evil to avoid a greater. 

Machaon, Son of AÆſculapius, and Brother to Podaliriu 
who both inherited the Gift of Medicine of their Father 
Homer mentions them; and Cantaber ſays, Machaon wi 

kill'd at the Siege of Troy by Euryphilus. $4.44 

Lethzan loves. Letbe, the River of Forgetfulneſs. Thet 
was one in Lydia of that Name, another in Macedon, alt 


ther in Spain, and another in Crete. Thi 


— 
* 
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Think on a Goal, &c. In the Original, Qui Puteal, 
Jaungue ti mes, celere/que Calendas. | 
Who Libo's Wells and the ſwift Calemis fears. _ 
He calls the Wells Puteal. Acron upon Horace writes, 
'twas 2 place in Rome where the Pretor, Bankers, and 
other Men of Buſineſs us'd to meet. But others, that twas 
2 Court of Juſtice near the Flaminian Circus, call'd Libo's, 
becauſe he was the firſt who erected it. Horace ſpeaks of 
WT it in his 19th Epiſtle to Mecenas. | 


Forum, Putealque Libonis 
Mandabo ficcis: adimam cantare ſeveris. 


| 
le mentions the Puteal in the Gth Satire of his ad Book; 
| Roſcius orabat ſibi adeſſes ad Puteal cras. 
And Propertius, : 

Si Puteal multa cautus vibice flagellas. 


The Poet by the ſwift Calends underſtands the Month of 
January, when Creditors ſu'd their Debtors; and this 
Court was near the Temple of Fanus. They are call'd 
ſwilt Calends, from that being Days of Payment, Debtors 
thought they came round very faſt, This Thought re- 
lefts on the Extravagance of Lovers, who ſquander away 
their Eſtates, run in Debt, and ruin themſelves by their 
Amours, as Horace ſays, Book 1, Satire 3. 


Odiſti & fugis, ut Druſonem debitor æris, 

Lui, niſi cum trifles miſero venere Calendæ, 
Mercedem, aut nummos unde unde extricat, amaras 
Porrefo jugulo hiflorias, captivus ut, audit. 


nd at the end of the 2d Epode, 


Omnem _ Idibus pecuniam, 
Querit Calendis ponere. | 


Ihe firſt Days of the other Months were Pay-days, as 
Fell as thoſe of Fanuary, but not a Term for ſuing : 
ind from theſe Calends Auguſtus us d to ſay of any one 
at was inſolvent, or would not pay his Debts, He will 
ja at the Greek Calends, that is, never; the Greeks having 

o Calends, as the Romans had. 
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My Palinurus gone. Palinurus was one of Tusa 


Companions, and his Pilot; who falling aſleep at th 
Helm, tumbled with it in his hand into the Sea, and af WY be 
three days ſwimming arriv'd at Port Felino in tal, wheel *5 
he was robb'd and kill'd by the Inhabitants. For thisthey WW P- 
were ſeverely plagued, and having conſulted Apolly's On, % 
cle, to appeaſe his Ghoſt conſecrated a Grove to him, an 1 
built him a Tomb on the next Promontory, call'd filly 
the Italians the Cape of Palinurus. 
To comfort you, ſome Pylades admit. Pylades, Sone 2 
King Strophius, and faithful Friend of Oreftes, whom le T . 
would have ſay'd from being ſacrific'd to Diana, pretend. 1 
ing he was Oreftes ; Oreftes affirming to the contrary; — 
but the generous Strife was ended by the Prieſteſs Ib. 150 
nia, who knowing her Brother Oreftes, both were fay', 
Wild as a Bacchanal. As a Theban celebrating the vie 
Trietericks, the Services that were made to Bacchus every - 
three Years, as Serving obſerves on thoſe Words of the 17 
4th Æncid, where Virgil ſpeaks of the furious Agiuatia Opi 
Dito was in. befor 
— Dualis commotis excita ſacris P: 
— audito flimulant Trieterica Bacchs leſſe; 
Orgia, nocturnuſpue vocat clamore Citheron. 4 - 
Os gia, the Feaſts and Sacrifices of Bacchus, which v! , 
commonly celebrated by raving Women on the Mout- {ng 
tains, This Story of Phyllis and Demophoon has „ 1 
touch'd on before in the Art of Love, as alſo in the: "3 
Epiſtle of Ovid's Heroicks, from Phy/lis to Denon. Eda 


To one in Love, or Lovers Company. There's a ſort 0 
dangerous Infection in it. And indeed nothing is m0 
certain, than that what is bad is more eaſily communicate 


to another, than what is good; which the Poet juliſW.1,,, 
by Similes, as he is wont to do. Favenal |; ing U5 
Infection, in the ſame Senſe that Ovid does. dez. T. 


edit hanc contagio labem 
Et dabit in plures, ficut grex totus in agris 
Unius ſcabie cadit, & porrigine porci. 
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Muſt to her Friends and Kindred bid adieu. Mult re- 
nounce all ſorts of Commerce with every thing that 
belongs to her; which is one of the beſt Remedies 
againſt ſo contagious a Diſtemper, but hard to be put in 

raQtice. 

Nor like Ulyſſes, &c. He not only abandon'd Circe, 
but Calyp/o Queen of Og ygia, who had been as kind to 
him as Circe. | 

His Quiver and his ſounding Harp. The ſame Mer 

ve him, with which he yanquiſh'd Marfyas, who chal- 
leng'd him to a Trial of Skill in Muſick, for which he 
was a little too ſeverely puniſh'd. Apollo himſelf repent- 
ing of it, is ſaid to break the Strings of his Lyre, and, 
_—_ to Diodorus, would not a long time make uſe 
of it. 0 

Compare your Baſtard Scarlet, &c. The Lacedsmonian 
with the Brian; for the Dye of Amyclea near Lacedemon 
was inferior to that of Tyre, as Pliny witneſſes; Rorem 
purpur& precipuum eſe Afie in Tyro: For ſuch was the 
—_— the Ancients had of it. We have noted as much 

ore. 

Pallas, &c. Alluding to the Viſion of thoſe three God- 
deſles by Paris on Mount Ida. 

Althea burnt the fatal brand. Althea Wife of Oeneus 
King of Calydsnia, and Mother of Meleager, who hearing 
all her other Sons were kill'd in a Sedition, in a Fury 
dung the Brand into the Fire, upon which the Fate of 
Meltager depended, and then ſtabb'd or hang'd herſelf. 

J have ſhunn d the Eubœan Coaft. Nauplius King of 
Eubza and Seriphas, the Father of Palamedes, to revenge 
lhe Death of his Son, ſet up a Watch. light upon a Pro- 
montory, which the Greeks, being overtaken in a Storm, 
took for a Signal of a ſafe Landing-Place, and ſo fell in 
pmong the Rocks, as Nauplius intended it: But he find- 
Ing Ulyſſes had eſcap'd, in a Rage threw himſelf into the 
den. Ineſe Lights are now us'd to ſhew where Rocks lie, 
and dot where there are none. 

WhenScylla's Locks they ſpy. Scylla Daughter of Ni/us. 
due os chang ' d into a Rock near Charybdis, in the Siciliar 
Straits: 
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Straits; or as others ſay, in the Straits of Magara: 
But tis controverted whether ſhe was the ſame who wa 
metamorphos'd into a Rock or not. There were two 


Scylla's, and the Poets confound the Fables one with ano. p. 
ther. Tis ſaid that Sqlla, Daughter of Ni/us, falling in 
Love with Minos, who had beſieg'd Megara, of which A 
her Father was King, ſhe cut off that Lock of Hair cn 
which his Strength and Fortune depended ; and the City 
being taken, he was turn'd into an Oſprey. Minos after. 
wards lighting Scy//a, ſhe dy*d of Deipair, and was me. Se. 
tamorphos'd into a Lark. Yet Propertius ſays otheryice, t 
Elegy 4. Book 4. 1 
Quid mirum in patrios Scyllam ſeviſſe capillu? Ml... 
Candidagque in ſæ vos inguina verſa canes? TY 
Virgil, in his 6th Eclogue writes, bei 


Quid loquar aut Scyllam Niſi, quam fama ſecuta ef U, 
Candida ſuccinctam latrantibus inguina monftris, 
And Ovid, in the 4th of his de Faſtis, Etnon Niſeæi nu. 
fraga monſtra canes. See the 11th Elegy of the 3d Book 
his Amorum. TRE 
Per nos Scylla patri canes furata capillos, 
Pube premit rabidos inguinibuſque canes. 


As alſo the 4th Book of his Metamorphoſes. Lucretiv Wh Crz 
ſpeaking of the latter Scy/la, ſays, 

Aut rapidis canibus ſuccinctas ſeinimarinis And 

Cor poribus Scylla. 

This Scylla was the Daughter of Phareus, who according Fe 
to the Fable was chang'd into a Monſter, whoſe low Min 
Parts were dogs; and the occaſion of it was the dreadful Sight 
Noiſe made by the Waves and Winds on that Rock. Bi 2-1: 


we ſee the greateſt of ancient Poets confound the 
Fable with the other. RED 

You hear Charybdis roar, &c. Serwius tells us, ſhewl 
a gluttonous Woman, who having ſtolen Hercules s One 
was thunderſtruck by Jupiter, and thrown headlong in 
the Sea, where ſhe keeps ſtill her natural Diſpoſition 
devouring all mings. This Rock lies over- againſt N ; 
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Book de Faſtis, writes, 
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a in Sicily, at the Entrance of the Straits of Me/ina» 
tom whence ſhe is ſometimes calPd Zanclza. Strabe 
yrites, the Rock is prodigiouſly hollow ; and Porpertius, 
ſpeaking of Scylla and Charybdis, Elegy 12, Book 3. lays 


Scyllaque, & alternas ſciſſa Charybdis aquas, 


And Elegy 26, Book 2. 
Crede mihi, nobis miteſcet Scylla, nec ungaam 
Alternante worans vaſia Charybais aqua. 


dee the 3d Auneid of Virgil, Seneca's 8th Epiſtle, the 
4th Book of Thucydides, the 2d of Cicero's Philippicks, the 
4th Book of Apollonius, and Hyginus, Fable 125, Book 1. 

Not Hecale or Irus, &c. Hecale was a poor old Wo- 
man, who entertain'd The/eus at her Cottage in one of 
his Enterpriſes ; and Jrus one of Penelope's Suiters, who 
being extremely poor was almoſt ſtarved, and ſo weak that 
Uſes knock'd him o' the Head with his Fiſt. Tus's Po- 
yerty occaſion'd the Proverb Iro pauperior. He is ſpoken 
of in the Epiſtle from Penelope to Uly//es. 


Irus egens, pecoriſque Melanthius audtor edendi. 
And in his Invective againſt 1bzs, 
Qualis erat nec non fortuna binominis Iri. 
Propertius, in the 5th Elegy of his 3d Book, oppoſes 
Creſus's Wealth to [rus's Poverty: : 
Dalichia Lydius non diſtat Craſus ab Iro. 
And Martial, | 


Cum fis tam pauper, quam nec miſerabilis Irus. 

From Muſick, Dancing, &c. Meaning that of the 
Mimes, where the Poſtures were very debauch'd, and the 
Sight of them dangerous to Manners. Upon which Pro- 
fertius Book 2, Elegy 22. 


O nimis exitio nata theatra meo! 
dive aliguis molli deducit candida geflu 
Brachia, ſeu varios incinit ore modes. 


Ovid, talking of the Theatres, in the iſt Elegy of his 
Ut 
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Ut tandem fatear, ludi quoque ſemina præbent 


| Neguitie : tolli tota theatra jube. Tr 

| | — Cuneis an babent ſpectacula totis Air 

J. Quod ſecurus ames. | gavi 

= And Ovid again in the 4th Elegy of the 2d Book of u ce. 

1 Amorum, ſpeaking of the dancing of the Mimer, my 

i101 Ila placet geſtu, numeroſaque brachia ducit, de 

vp Et tenerum molli torguet ab arte latus. _ 

wi Statius, in the 3d Book of his Sy/ve, of 

I Candida ſeu molli diducit brachia motu call 

Wi Mollia. : * 

ll Fuvenal again, in the above-mention'd Satire, fays d % 

q | | theſe Dancers, 2 
1 | | Cheironomon Ledam molli ſaltante Bathyllo, 

= There's an excellent Treatiſe of it in Lucan. 

5 Into your Hands no amorous Poet take. Soft Poem, Bil 5, 

. Elegies of Love, and pleaſant Songs, revive amorous Far WW ,.... 

cies, and ſhould be avoided. Ovid names the very Poet, Wil oa 

whom he advis'd the Lovers to read in his Art of Low, de 

as Callimachus, Philetas, Tibullus, Propertius, and Gal- har 

lus ;. and for the ſame Reaſon that they were good then, WW ban 

are bad now. The Moderns may be allow'd to real i ,F; 

them, becauſe there are ſeveral Hiſtorical Events to be met 0 

with in them, and not to learn their Sentiments. 5. 

Oreſtes ne er cou d find his Nymph had Charms. Hermio, whit 

his Couſin German, Daughter of Menelaus and Helene, Wi dis 

whom Tyndarus, Helen's Father, marry'd to Pyrrhus, 4 477 

chilles's Son, tho' ſhe was contracted to Oreftes. who 

With Agamemnon, &c. Ovid calls him the Sond Bi r. 


Pliſthenes, for indeed neither he nor Menelaus were tit 
Sons of Atreus, tho' they are ſo often call'd Atrides, bot TT 
of them being begot by Pliſthenes, Brother of Atreus, and 
Thyeftes, who dying before his two elder Brothers, left hu A 
tuo Sons in charge with Arreus the eldeſt, who bred then Bl i. - 
up as carefully as if they had been his own Children; 7 
for which Reaſon, as Mycillus obſerves, they always tl kavi 
for ſuch, | 1 
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He knew his Scepter, &c. He means that of Agamemnon 
which was made by Vulcan, who preſented it to Fupiter, 
and he gave it to Mercury, Mercury to Pelaps, and he to 
{treus, who left it at his Death to Thyeftes, and Thyeftes 
gaye it to Samemnon, to ſhew his Royal Power in Argos, 
according to the Report of Homer in the 2d Book of his 
[liads. 

Think there's the Siren's Den, &c. Illo Lotophagos. In 
the Original Lotophages, that is, Eaters of the Fruit of a 
certain Tree call'd Lotos. The Lotophages were a People 
of Africa, who, as Strabo writes, inhabited an Iſland 
call'd Menynge : Ulyſes's Company having taſted of this 
Country Fruit, thought no more of their Return, ſo de- 
licious did they think it. Thus Homer writes in his 
04y/es, and alſo Silius in his 3d Book. | 


Aus, ſucco nobilis arbor, 


Et dulci paſcit lotos nimis hoſpita Baccho. 


Pliny ſays the Lotos came from the Country of the Naz» 
nonians near the Syrtes, Rocks or rather Shelves on the 
Coaſts of Africa. The Tree was as big as a Pear-tree, and 
the Fruit about the bigneſs of a Bean, of a Saffron Co- 
Jour, and extremely ſweet, but it chang'd its Nature if 
tranſplanted into Tay. The Sirens are reported to ſing 
of this Shore. 

Myhrooms of every fort provoke Defire. 

Salacious Rocket, &c. An weniet Megaris, ſays the Poet, 
which grow in the Territory of Megara. Pauſanias ſays 
this Province was a part of Attica, Book 1. The Beoti- 
an; call'd it Megara, from Magareus the Son of Neptune, 
who being bury d in this Place, *twas afterwards call'd Me- 
gera. The Megareans add, that twelve Ages after the Cap- 
tivity of the Son of Phoroneus, Lelagus coming from - 
bt obtain'd the Kingdom of Megara, from whence the 
Pcople were call'd Lelagi. There was a famous Fort nam'd 
Alcathous, from the Name of a Son of Pe/ops, who built 
t, and dy'd there. 

The jolly Wreath our weary Bark to crown. The Poet 
having finiſh'd his Work, demands a time of Reſt, and to 

| enjoy 


N 
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enjoy the Glory he had deſerv'd by his Labour, as the 
Seamen when they enter their Port after a long Voyage; 
which is the ſame Simile Virgil makes uſe of in his iſt 
Georgick. | N 


Ceu preſſe guum jam portum tetigere caring, 
Puppibus & læti nautæ impoſuere coronas. 


It being the Cuſtom to adorn the Ship with Garlands on 


ſuch Occaſions, | 


2 * 1 
ART of BEAUTY. 


79 N CE more, ye Fair, attend your Maſter's 
I Song, 


52 prolong: 
KIM What happy Art beſt recommends the Face; 
What heightens Beauty ; what preſerves a Grace. 
Art improves Nature; twas by Art we found 
The vaſt Advantage of the furrow'd Ground; - 
The Soil manur'd, a fruitful Harveſt bore, | 
Where Thorns and hungry Brambles grew before, : 
By Art the Gard'ner grafts his Trees, to bear 
A kinder Fruit, and recompenſe his Care. 
A gilded Roof delights our captive Eyes, 7 


And ſtately Monuments the Sight ſurpriſe, 


Tho ſordid Earth beneath the poliſh'd Marble lies. 
| The 


And learn what Method will your Charms . 
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The Fleece may be with Royal Purple dy'd, 

And India precious Ivory provide, 

To pleaſe your Fancies, and ſupply your Pride. 
When Tatius rul'd the ancient Sabine Race, 

Then, rough, and careleſs of a handſom Face, 

The Women took more pains to earn their Bread 

At Plow, and Cart, than how to dreſs the Head ; 

All Day their Task the buſy Matrons ply'd, 

Or ſpinning ſate, as to their Diſtaffs ty'd. 

The Mother then at Night would fold the Sheep 

Her little Daughter us'd by Day to keep. 

And when at Home, would cleave out Logs of Wood, 

Or kindle up a Fire to boil their Food. | 
But you, by Nature form'd in finer Molds, - 11 

Muſt wrap your tender Limbs in Silken Folds; 

Wear Lawns, and Tiſſue, ſleep in Damas k Beds, 

And with gay Knots and Wires adorn your Heads, 

Your Ears with Pendants, Lockets on your Arms; 

Beſides a thouſand other nameleſs Charms. | 

Nor needs this Care to pleaſe a Bluſh create; 

The Men themſelves have learn'd to dreſs of late: 

You are not now particular in Cloaths, 

The Husband and the Bridegroom both are Beaux, 

Dreſs then, (and 'tis no Sin to dreſs with Art) 

For that's the Way to wound the Lover's Heart. 
Ev'n thoſe that live remote in Country Towns, | Then 


Will dreſs their Hair with Flowers, and daifie Crowns, 
And deck, andprank themſelves, to pleaſe the Clowns. 
Beſides, all Women take a ſecret Pride That 
In being fine, (or elſe they TG 3 ;} 


For 
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for when the conſcious Maid her Glaſs explores, 

And finds ſhe's handſom, ſhe her ſelf adores. 

Thus Funo's Bird with filent Pride will raiſe 

And ſpread his ſtarryPlumes, whene'er he meetswithPraiſe- 
This Method will oblige our Sex to Love, 

And more than magick Herbs their Paſſions move. 

Truſt not to Philtres, all ſuch ſtuff forbear, 

Nor try the Venom of the luſtful Mare; 

'Tis all a Jeſt— no Snakes by ſuch a Force 

Enchanted burſt, no Rivers change their Courſe : 

Nor can they make the Moon from Heav'n deſcend ; 

hate er ſome ſuperſtitious Fools pretend. 

Firſt learn good Breeding, that I. firſt adviſe; 

Good Carriage oft the other Wants ſupplies. 

For when 1!]-natur'd Age ſhall rudely plow 
lajurious Furrows on your wrinkled Brow, _ 
Jou then perhaps may chide the tell-tale Glaſs, 
That ſhews the frightful Ruins of your Face : 

hut if good Humour to the laſt remain, 

En Age may pleaſe, and Love his Force retain. 

Now on, my Muſe ; and tell em, when they riſe, 
When downy Sleep forſakes their tender Eyes, 5 
How they may look as fair as Morning Skies. 

Vetches, and beaten Barley let em take, 

And with the Whites of Eggs a Mixture make; 

Then dry the precious Paſte with Sun and Wind, 

and into Powder very gently grind. _ 

Get Harts-horn next, (but let it be the firſt : 
That Creature ſheds,) and beat it well to Duſt, 
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Six Pound in all: Then mix and fift em well, 

And think the while how fond Narciſſus fell: 

Six Roots to you that penſive Flower muſt yield 

To mingle with the reſt, well bruis'd, and cleanly pill'4 
Two Ounces next of Gum, and Thural Seed, | 


= 1 


it 


= 


T hat for the gracious Gods does Incenſe breed, 
And let a double Share of Honey laſt ſucceed. 
With this whatever Damſel paints her Face, 
Will need no flattering Glaſs to ſhew a Grace. 
Nor fear to break the Lupine Shell in vain, | 
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Take out the Seeds, then cloſe it up again, 
But do it quick, and grind both Shell and Grain; 


Six Pound of each: Take fineſt Ceruſe next, 

With Flower de Lis, and Snow of Nitre mixt: 
Theſe let ſome brawny Beater ſtrongly pound, 

That makes the Mortar with loudeſt Strokes reſound | 
Till juſt an Ounce the Compoſition's found. 

Add next the Froth of which the Halcyon builds 
Her floating Neſt ; a precious Balm it yields, 
That clears the Face from Freckles in a trice : 
Of this about three Ounces may ſuffice. 

But ere you uſe it, rob the labouring Bee, 

To fix the Maſs, and make the Parts agree. 
Then add your Nitre, bat with ſpecial Care, 
And take of Frankincenſe an equal Share : 

Tho' Frankincenſe the angry Gods appeaſe, 

We muſt not waſte it all their Luxury to pleaſe. 
To this put a Small Quantity of Gum, 
With ſo much Myrrh, as may the reſt perfume. 


1 
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let theſe, well beat, be thro' a Searce refin'd, 
And ſee you keep the Honey all behind. | 

A handful too of well dry'd Roſe-leaves take, 
With Frankincenſe and Sal Armoniacht : 
Of Frankincenſe a double Potion uſe; 
Then into theſe the Oil of Malt infuſe. 
Thus in ſhort time a Roſy Bluſh will grace, 
And with a thouſand Charms ſupply the Face. 
Some too, in Water, Leaves of Poppies bruiſe, 
And ſpread upon their Cheeks the Purple Juice, 
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NET lay, by heavy Sleep oppreſs'd, 

Wick this ſtrange Whim my Fancy was 
 poſſeſsd; 

I dreamt that Cupid call'd me to his Court 

On Mount Cithera, where his * re- 
ſort; 

Where Frnde, Queen and Geddefe, fills the Throne, 

Her Kingdom ſharing with her darling Son: 

There was I ſtraight commanded to appear, 

By Mercury, the winged Meſſenger : / OLE 

Away I went, through ſtrange and diſtant Lands, " 

The Coaſt enquiring where Love's Palace ſtands ; 

At laſt a Crowd of Travellers I found, | kt 

And ask'd them whither they ſo faſt were bound: "Ws, 


2 
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One, looking like a Maid, cry'd, Gentle Friend, 
To Cypid's Court our willing Steps we bend: 


Oh! where's his Court? ſaid I: The Nymph reply's 


High on Cithera ſtands, with tow'ring Pride, 

A ſtately Caſtle, his Imperial Seat, _ 

Ta which he lives magnificently Great, 

Her Steps I follow'd, *till my eager Sight, 
Reaching the Hill, found her Deſcription right; 
Amaz'd I ſaw the Building large and ſtrong, 

Vaſt were the Domes, the Marble Turrets long, 
But Gold and Jewels hid the Maſly Stone, 

And ftretching to the Skies, with Luſtre ſhone ; 
Saphires and Rubies mingled various Lights, 
More ſparkling than the Stars in Winter N ights 3 
And Phaebus darted on this happy Place 

His Luſtre to regain the Queen's good Grace; 

For chancing once unluckily to find 

Mars in her Arms, he had enrag'd her Mind; 
But now to pleaſe th' offended Queen he ſtrove, 
Which ſhow'd his Longing for the Sweets of Love. 
For all the Gods that on O/ympus dwell, | 
Ey'n Fove and Pluto, Kings of Heav'n and Hell, 
All things that live on Earth, or breathe above, 
The mighty Joys of this beſt Realm approve. 
Arriv'd at Court, I found the Palace-Rooms 
Adorn'd with Hangings made in coſtly Looms : 


Fair Maids I met, that mov'd with Heav'nly Grace, 


And young Men, walking with a luſty Pace; 
Old Men I ſaw too, but I could not dream 
What Service Vena, — receive from them. 


vo 


The Court ' of Love. 
penſive I ſtood, and fearful to be ſeen, 
'Till one 1 ſpy'd belonging to the Queen, 
Calbd Philomel; I knew her once a Maid, 
Mit all her Life ſhe low'd : My Friend, ſhe ſaid, 
Welcome to Cupid's Court; but you, I fear, 
Receiv'd from Mercury a Summons here, 
[anſwer'd, Ves: She ſaid, Your Negligence 
will then be thought a wilful dire Offence ; 
For all that live in Luxury and H e 
Nature ſorm'd the chatting Sex to pleaſe, | 
To this fam'd Palace early ſhou'd repair, * * | 
ind haſten to the Service of the Fairz . 
ut you that abſent durſt ſo long remain, ; 
Without a Boat had better croſs the Mars, 4 
Than bear the Curſe that Diſobedience draus . 5 
In bold Contemners of Love's facred Laws 
or no unhappy Men ſuch Torments bear, | 
Wretches doom'd to feel Affliction here. 
dn they perceive their Appetites decay'd, 
Lore makes their Health decreaſe, their Colour fade. 
lug fince I tempted you to Cupid's Court: 
oy he'll receive you with a ſullen Port. 
12ps Repentance may the God aſſwage: 
it why would you ſo long provoke his Rage? 
alver'd thus: — With Sorrow I repent, 
etch that Jam, a Life ſo vainly ſpent: 
« having ſpoke, by her I ftraight was led 
i vaſt Hall, with various Carpets ſpread, 
id Cloth of Gold; on which'I wondring found 
Throne of State, erected from the Ground, 
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Where Venus ſate, with her Imperial Son; 
Each had a Sceptre, and a radiant Crown. 
To fee their Pomp, I could 'till now have ſtood 
T houghtleſs of Drink, and deſtitute of Food 3 
The Pleaſures of the fam'd En Field, 

Can no ſuch Rapture to a Stranger yield : 

No wonder Venus, bleſs'd with ſuch a Mien, 
And ſuch a Perſon, reigns, of Beauty Queen. 
Her golden Hair diſhevell'd, criſp and long, 

In eaſy Curls around her Shoulders hung: 

And ev*ry Beam that's darted from her Eyes, 
Piercing and ſharp, like pointed Arrows flies. 
The King of Love had Danger by his Side, 

The Queen Deſpair: and looking further wide, 
Attendance, Fear, and Flattery, I view'd, 

And Hope, with Strength above the reſt endu'd ; 
And wrinkled Jealouſy ; with young Delight, 
Open and free, and chearful to the Sight ; 

And Envy lurking in a ſecret Place, 

Lean was her Body, leering was her Face; 
Repining at the Fortunate ſhe fate, 


And at that diſtance one might ſee her fret. 


Below the Throne, an humble ſighing Crowd 
With preſſing Suits, and warm Petitions bow d. 
Then Philomel I ask'd, whence came the Tide 
Of all thoſe Thronging Suppliants ? She reply'd, 


From diverſe Realms they come: Thoſe dreſs'd in Blue 


Shew by that Colour, they have ſtill been true: 
The Men in Black lament, that thoſe they love 
Are Sick, or Dead, or that they Cruel prove. 
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What makes thoſe Prieſts, ſaid I, in Court appear? 
Have they the Privilege of ſerving here ? 
The Dame reply'd, Full many Maids can tell 
None are more welc#me, and none ſerve ſo well. 
While thus I view'd, with Ph:ilomel, the Crowd, 
A Herald from the King cry'd out aloud, 
Come all ye Strangers, to the Throne draw near, 
And inſtantly before the King appear. 
In haſte I ran, and kneel'd before the Throne, 
All pale and trembling ; as a Wretch undone : 
The King look'd ſternly, and demanded, why; % 
I came ſo late, and what I could replj --- 
Weeping, I anſwer'd, Oh, my Sov 46hgpi Lord, 
One a& of Mercy to your Slave. afford ; . 
if yet, a Rebel both in Word and 'Tfiodgbe,. 
I never lov'd ſo truly as I ought. 
| will henceforth endeavour to fulfil 2 5 
The juſt. Decrees of your Almighty Will. 
Well, all is pardon'd, he reply'd, if now: ð 
To me Allegiance and true Faith you'll vow :: 
Then ſtraight he call'd an Officer of State, 
His Name is Rigour, ſolemn was his Gate, 
And grim his Lock; unmov'd with Gold or Pray'r r; 
A Statute Book he brought, and ſaid, *© You ſwear 
* True to remain, in Deed, in Thought, and Word, 
To Venus and her Son, your Soy'reign Lord: 
* To Love one Fair, unchangeably till Death, 
* And own your Paſſion with your lateſt Breath: 
* To bear the various Temper of her Mind, 
Hall And let her Will your juſt Obedience find x. 
G4 «Ts 


To ſwear her Conduct is exa&hy right, 


All this I ſwore; and as I turn'd the Book, 


"Thoſe are the Laws for Womankind ordain'd, 
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*«« To give the Honour to her Virtue due, 
„And think all Tales, that blaſt her Fame, untrue ; 


And in Defence of that Opinion, t: 

** To find what Preſent or Device ſhe loves, 

* And oft to ſend her what ſhe moſt approves : 
Jo write, to dreſs, and practiſe ev'ry Art 

“ Your ſelf to recommend, and gain her Heart: 
** To take no Pleaſure, abſent from her Sight, 
% But by reflecting on your paſt Delight : 

«© Nor Abſence long endure, but juſtly chuſe, 

% Rather than live from her, your Life to loſe, 


On other Statutes of the Realm to look, 
Rigour cry'd out, Hold, Traitor to the Queen, 
Thoſe ſacred Statutes are not to be ſeen : 


That with Mens Eyes were never yet prophan'd ; 
Not ev'n with mine, tho' I on Venus wait, * 
Long truſted wich her deep Affairs of State. 
Believe me, Friend, Mankind muſt ſtill deſpair 
To know the Rules and Maxims of the Fair; 
And when you ſee em change with ev'ry Wind, 
Themſelves indulging, to their Slaves unkind, 
Conclude their Duty to theſe Laws they pay; 
Which, though unwillingly, they muſt obey. 
Now ſeek the Temple of the Queen of Love, 
And may her Son your juſt Deſires approve: 

All you whoſe Choice is made, her Grace implore, 


To ſerve and pleaſe the Ladies you adore ; p 
Ne 
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And each that wants a Miſtreſs, pray to find. 

By her propitious Aid, ſome Beauty kind. 

We all obey'd the Words that Rzgour ſpoke, 
Devoutly, flow and eaſy Steps we took, 

Entring the Temple, which fam'd Artiſts built, 

Soft was the Front, the lovely Roof was gilt; 

The chearful Quire with well-cary'd Work was lin'd;. 
And am'rous Paintings on the Pillars ſhin'd. 

There Dido that unhappy dying Queen, 

With falſe .Zneas, in one Piece was ſeen : 

And other Pictures round the Walls were ſpread, 

Of Men and Maids, for Love untimely dead. 

Rais'd in the middle Iſle, fond Souls to awe, 

A golden Image of the Queen we ſaw ; 

This All ador'd : Some looking freſh and fair, 

Some worn with Grief, or blaſted by Deſpair : 

Some in new Mantles dreſs d; and ſome in old, 

Like half-ſtary'd Beggars, ugly to behold. 

Some pale as Death appear'd ; ſome glow'd like Fire;. 
Confeſſing ſo their inward fierce Deſire: 

Theſe with their loud Complaints the Queen beſought 
To cure thoſe Ills, that cruel Love had wrought ; 
And puniſh all ſuch Authors of their Woes, 

As mock'd their Sufferings, or had broke their Vows, 
But all the Happy there, whoſe envy'd Lives 

Were bleſs'd with Joys, which bounteous Venus gives, 
Cry'd, Goddeſs, Hail ! propitious to redreſs 


The Mortals, and their Hearts to bleſs ;. 

May Je * in'your Realm be found, 

vince 2 World in Love's ſoft Chains is bound: 
54 1 This 
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This is the Life of Joy our Vot'ries know, 

Who feel their Bliſs of Paradiſe below : 

Love cures our Vices, and refines our Hearts; 
The Source of Manners, Induſtry and Parts :. 
Honour to you, Celeſtial Queen, we pay, 
Whoſe Minds are lighted with your Beauty's Ray, 
Taught by the Pray'r theſe happy Lovers made, 
I try'd my Wit, and thus devoutly ſaid. | 
Faireſt of all that e' er in Nature ſhin'd, 

Light of the World and Comfort of Mankind, 
To you, O Goddeſs, I my Heart bequeath, 
Freely beſtow a thing that's yours till-Death ; 
Yours be the Choice, I only wiſh to find 

A faithful Miſtreſs, beautiful, and kind : 

No Woman yet my ſettled Paſſion moves, 

One I have ſeen, whom moſt my Soul approves z 

Of Stature low, caſt in a lovely Mold, | 
Healthful and young, with Hair more bright than Gold; 
Her Looks are freſh, her Countenance demure, 
Her Eyes, tho' killing, look like Cryſtal pure: 
Her could I ſerve; but if your high Decree - 
That Fair denies, ſome other find for me, 

With whom in Pleaſure I may ſpend my Lift ; 
| My Miſtreſs, Empreſs, any thing but Wiſe: 

| So will I always facrifice to you, 

| And with Diana conſtant War purſue ; 

A Fig for her and all her Chaſtity, 

; Let Monks and Friers her Diſciples be. 

j Thus in the Temple having ſaid my Prayer, 
Another Image I diſcover'd there ; 


t 
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A tender Maid, ſaid Philome/, does claim 
That ſacred Shrine, and Pity is her Name: 
In all the Court, none knows ſo well the Art 
To help a Lover, or to ſave a Heart; 
Her all-commanding Intereſt cannot fail 
Gain but her Friendſhip, and you muſt prevail. 
Now you ſhall ſee the faireſt thing alive, 
Come on with me, and by your Carriage ftrive 
To pleaſe a Lady of the niceſt Taſte, 
Whoſe Air is prudent, as her Life is chaſte, 
Call'd Reſalinda; could you gain her Grace, 
Well might you bleſs the Goddeſs of this Place : 
Take care your Senſe and Modeſty to ſhew, 
She hates a pert, inſipid, prating Beau. 
Then ſtraight ſhe led me to a ſpacious Room, 
Where Ro/alinda ſate in Beauty's Bloom : 
At the firſt fight a ſhiv'ring Pain I found 
In all my Veins, my Heart receiv'd a Wound; 
I dreaded much to ſpeak, my Voice was broke, 
Yet when my Sighs permitted, thus I ſpoke; 
Accept my Service, thou Celeſtial Fair, 
And oh! relieve a dying Lover's Care; 
To your Commands my painful Heart I bind, 
And have for ever Liberty reſign'd. 
She made no Anſwer, and I ſoon retir'd, | 
To preſs not daring, though by Love inſpir'd ; 
But ſtill her Image dwelt within my Breaſt, 
Too excellent to be in Verſe expreſs'd. 
Her Head is round, and flaxen is her Hair, 


Her Eye-brows darker, but her Forehead fair ; 
| L 5 Straight 
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Straight is her Noſe; her Eyes like Emeralds bright; 
Her well-made Cheeks are lovely red and white : 
Short is her Mouth, her Lips are made to kiſs, 
Roſy and full, and prodigal of Bliſs ; 
Her Teeth like Iv'ry are, well ſiz d and even: 

And to her Breath Etherial Sweets are given: 
| Her Hands are ſnowy white, and ſmall her Waſte, 
And what is yet untold is ſure the beſt. 
Had Fove himſelf beheld this Heav'nly Fair, 
Califio never had been made a Star; 
He ne'er had borne Europa on his Back, 
Nor turn'd' a Mortal for Alcmena's ſake} 
Nor try'd the Virtue of a Golden Shower, 
'To enter Danae's well-defended Tower : 
For all their Beauties had too mean appear'd, 
With Ro/alinda's matchleſs Charms compar'd. 
Soon I return'd her Heaven'ly Form to view, 
For ſtill my Wound's Impreſſion deeper grew; 
And thus I ſpoke. O Nature's boaſted Pride, 
For Torments caus'd by you, ſome Cure provide; 
Prais'd be my Fate, and ever bleſs'd the Hour, 
That made me ſubje& to your lawful Pow'r : 
Not Antony could greater Paſſion boaſt, 
Though for one Woman the whole World he loſt. 
She anſwer'd, Friend, your Service I diſclaim ; {Name? 
Who are you, pray? Whence come you? What's your 
Men call me Ce/adon, in Verſe J write, 
And Songs at Home, with ſome Applauſe, indite: 
Ob, why is ev'ry Flow'r and pleaſing Root, 
That in the Muſes happy Garden ſhoot, 5 
7582 71. De: 
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Jo chaſe the Miſt of Ignorance away 
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Deny'd me now? And why muſt I deſpair, 
With Sweets of Verſe to charm the brighteſt Fair ? 
Thou, gentle Muſe, my humble Breaſt inſpire 
With ſacred Numbers, and Celeſtial Fire; 
And, Pallas, thy propitious Light convey, 


Peace, Rhiming Fool, and learn henceforth to make 
A fitter Choice; your Woman you miſtake. 

O Mercy, Venus! Mercy from above! + 
Why would you curſe me with ſuch hopeleſs Love ? 
Bchold the moſt abandon'd Soul on Earth; 

II was I got, and woful was my Birth. 

Unleſs ſome Pity on my Pains you ſhed, 

The frofly Grave will quickly be my Bed. 

Thus having ſpoke, my Voice began to fail, 

My Colour ſunk, and turn'd like Aſhes pale; 

I ſwoon'd, and down I fell. Thou Slave, ariſe, 
Cry'd Ro/alinda; now thy Love I prize. 

| only try'd thy Heart; and fince I find 

'Tis ſoft and tender, know that mine is kind: 

Swear but to keep the Oath you lately took, 

And I'll be not ſo cruel as I look. 

Her Eyes then languiſh'd, and her Face grew red, 
And ſqueezing faſt my Hand, ſhe laughing ſaid, - 
| know a Way thy Paſſion to appeaſe, | 
And ſoon will ſet thy ſimple Heart at Eaſe. 

lut ere ſhe brought me to her promis'd Bed, 

The Rapture wak'd me, and the Viſion fled. 
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0s mea, Ovid, 
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To her Glen the 
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GRAPTON, 


- 


Fraun. as it is both the Theme, 
and Inſpirer of Poetry, ſo it ought to 
| be the Patroneſs too; and a Poem of 
8 = a 7; Love ſhould in Juſtice be ſacred to 
18 NOR none but the lovelieſt: It would there- 


] PY up this at any Shrine but Yours. 
2 do, and writ on the moſſ 


leaſing Subject, I was reſolv'd to lay it at the 


eet of the moſt Beautiful; and had I been my 
ſelf at a loſs where to fix, the Univerſal Opini- 
on of the World would have directed me, and 


pointed out your Grace for the Patroneſs; r 


% ">, > V 5 


| this Age. 


We Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


the Poem ſhall laſt, (and a Poem of Love ought 
to laſt longer than any other) ſucceeding Apes 
ſhall read, that your Grace was the Ornament of 


*Tis an innocent and harmleſs Ambition in po. 


ets, whoſe only Deſign in all they do, is the plea- 
25 others, and in doing that, .— themſelves 
5 


and as Beauty is the chief Object they bend 
their Studies to delight, all Poets ought to aſpire to 
pleaſe your Grace in particular. 

That Ambition is the beſt Excuſe I can make, 
for my Preſumption in this Dedication ; ſince I am 
unknown to your Grace, and perhaps even unheard 
of yet; but what is my Crime, is at the ſame time 
my Plea for Pardon; or rather it is my Merit. The 
Athenians, when they Dedicated an Altar to the 
unknown God, ſhew'd more Devotion, and dire&- 
ed their Devotion to a truer Deity, than when they 
Adored the many they knew. | | 

That I might be ſure of ſomething Acceptable 
in this Offering, and not fail to Delight in a Poem 
of Love, where all ought to be delightful, I have 
taken all the moſt moving tender Things, that Ovid 
and T:bullus ſaid to their Miſtreſſes, to ſay to Mine; 
nor will I allow it to be a "Theft, ſince I doubt not, 
as it was their Love that inſpir'd them with thoſe 


Thoughts, Mine would have infus'd the ſame into 


me; and no Man that thinks naturally of. Love, 
can avoid running into the ſame Thoughts with 
them. 3 

I have borrow'd the Examples to every Paſſion, 
from thoſe Stories which I thought the moſt pleaſing 


in Ovid, where certainly the moſt pleaſing were to 


be met with: Some few Places in every Story I 
have Tranſlated, but for the moſt part, have on- 
ly kept him in View; I have gone on with my 

All 
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and left him, where I thought it proper, and by 
that means have avoided the A bſarditics of his Me 
tamorphoſis; ſave only that of Pygmalion's Statue, 
but that was a Metamorphoſis that pleas d me. 

It was a delightful Surprize, to ſee Life breath'd 
into an inanimate Beauty, as it would be a killing 
Affliction to ſee it taken from one already animated: 
It would occaſion as much Joy and Wonder, to 
have a Dutcheſs of GRAFTON made by Art, 
if Art could do it) as it would cauſe Conſternation 
to have the Gods unmake one. But thoſe Miracles 
of Art now are ceas'd; and none but the Heavenly 
Artiſt could have Drawn you, who has Drawn You 
ſo, that he has left the Painter and the Poet at a loſa 
to Copy You. 

As to the Succeſs of this POEM, I hope I am 
ſecure, ſince it is Sacred in general to the Fair Sex, 
and committed in particular to the Protection of the 
Faireſt; if they are once pleas'd, who will dare to 
find fault? or diſoblige them, by diſliking what they 
approve ? Under the ſhelter of Your Grace's Patro- 
nage, I ſhall ſtand, like neas, guarded * 
Goddeſs of Love, and no Diomedes ſhall be found, 


as deſperate as the firſt, to Wound me thro' You. 97346 


Thus, as all Dedicating Poets, who write more to 
raiſe their own Reputation than their Patrons, I 
have taken the moſt effectual Means to eſtabliſh 
mine; and doubt not to make a ſtrong Party, ſince 


every Lover will defend what is ſacred to the 
Lovely, 


Your GRACE“. 


Moſt Devoted, 
Moſt Humble Servant, 


Charles Hopkins. 
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E Woods and Wilds, ferne and bleſt Re- 


To you I fly, to you, ye ſacred Groves, 

= To tell my wond'rous Tale of wond'rous 
Lars. | 

Thee, Delia, thee ſhall ev'ry Shepherd ſing, 

With thy dear Name the neighb'ring Woods ſhall ring, 

No Name but thine ſhall on their Barks be found, 

With none but thine ſhall echoing Hills reſound. 

My Verſe thy matchleſs Beauties ſhall proclaim, 

Till thine out- rivals Sachariſa's Fame. | 

My Verſe ſhall make theelive, while Woods ſhall grows 


While Stars ſhall ſhine, and while the Seas ſhall flow; 
While 
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While there remains alive a tender Maid, 
Or Am'rous Youth, or Love-fick Swain to read. 
Others may artfully the Paſſions move, 
In me alone tis natural to love: 
While the World ſees me write in ſuch a Strain, 
As ſhews, I only feel what others feign. 
Thou darling of my Youth, my Life's Delight, 
By Day my Viſion, and my Dream by Night ; 
Thou, who alone doſt all my Thoughts infuſe, 
And art at once my Miſtreſs, and my Muſe : _ 
Inſpir'd from thee, flows ev'ry ſacred Line, 
Thine is the Poetry, the Poet thine. 
Thy Service ſhall my only Bus'neſs be, 
And all my Life employ'd in pleaſing thee. 
Crown'd with my Songs of thee, each Day ſhall. more, 
And ew'ry liſtning Sun hear nought but Love. 
With flowing Numbers, ev'ry Page ſhall roll, 
Where, as you read my Verſe, receive my Soul. 
Should Senſe and Wit, and Art, refuſe to join, 
In all I write, and fail my great Defign : | 
Vet with ſuch Paſſion ſhall my Eines be crown'd; 
And ſo much Softneſs in my Poem found, 
Such moving Tenderneſs ; the World ſhall ſee, 
Love could have been deſerib'd by none but me. 
Let Dryden from his Works, with Juſtice, claim 


Immortal Praiſe! I from my ſacred Flame, 
Draw all my Glory, challenge all my Fame. 
Believe me, Delia, Lovers have their Wars, 

And Cid has his Camp, as well as Mars, 


CY | 
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That Age which ſuits a Soldier beſt, will prove _ 

The fitteſt for the ſharp Fatigues of Love. 

None but Young Men the Toils of War can bear, 

None but Young Men can ſerve and pleaſe the Fair. 

Youth, with the Foe maintains the vig'rous Fight. 

Youth, gives the longing Maid the full Delight. 

On either hand, like Hardſhip it ſuſtains, 

Great are the Soldier's, great the Lover's Pains, 

Th' event of War no Gen'ral can foreknow, 

And that, alas! of Love is doubtful too. 

In various Fields, whatever Chance ſhall fall, 

The Soldier muſt reſolve to bear it all. 

With the like Conſtancy muſt Lovers wait, 

Enduring bad, and hoping better Fate. 

Thro' Doubts, and Fears, Deſires and Wiſhes toſt, 

Undaunted, they muſt ſtrain to reach the Coaſt. 

All will a while look hideous to their Eye, 

The threatning Storm ſtill thickning in the Sky, g 

No Sight of Land, no friendly Harbour nigh. 

Yet through all this, the vent'rous Lover ſteers, 

To reap the golden Crop that Beauty bears. 

So the bold Mariners the Seas explore, 

Tho! Winds blow hard, and Waves like Thunder roar. «| | 

Rather than live in Poverty on Shore, 

Embolden'd thus, let ev'ry Youth ſet Sail, 

And truſt to Fortune for a proſp'rous Gale: 

Let them lanch boldly from the lazy Shore, 

Nor fear a Storm which will at laſt blow o'er. 

Set all the Reins to all their Paſſions free, 

Give Wings to their Deſires; and love like me. 
| Happy 
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Happy that Youth, who when his Stars incline - , 
His Soul to Love, can make a Choice like mine. 


ADMIRATION. 


Thee, Delia, all that ſee thee muſt admire, 
And Mankind in its own deſpite deſire. 
As a blind Man, reſtor'd to ſudden Sight, 
Starts in Amaze at the firſt flaſh of Light; 

So was I ſtruck, ſuch ſudden Wonder knew, 
When my Eyes dazzl'd with the Sight of you. 
I ſaw whatever could inflame Defire, 

Parch up the Veins, and ſet the Blood on fire. 
From ev'ry Charm the pointed Lightning came, 
And faſt, as they diſpers d, I caught the Flame. 
Like Stars your glittering Eyes were ſeen to ſhine, 
And roll with Motions that were all Divine. 
Where Majeſty, and Softneſs, Mingled meet, 
And ſhew: a Soul, at once, ſublime and ſweet. 
I gaz'd, and as I gaz'd from ev'ry View 

New Wonders I deſcry'd, new Paſſion drew. 


My raviſh'd Soul on ev'ry Accent hung, 
Glow'd when you ſpoke, and melted when you Sung. 
Thoſe Lips unopen'd, cannot fail to move, 

But filently are Eloquent in Love; 

That Face and Neck, thoſe Shoulders, Hands, and Arms, 
Each Limb, each Feature, has peculiar Charms. 

Each of itſelf might fingly win a Soul, | 
And never need th' aſſiſtance of the whole, 


Nor were the Charms leſs pow'rful of your Tongue, | 


On 
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9, this one Part a Poet's Praiſe might dwell, 

Did not this other Part deſerve as well. 

pauty is ſurely near ally'd to Wit, 

which none can the juſt Deſcription hit; 
by their own ſelves they may be ſhewn the beſt, 
Ind only are, in being ſeen, expreſt. 

Feauty's true Charms no Poem can preſent, 

hich but imperfealy are done in Paint. 

hat too comes ſhort of Life, and only takes 

Fiint Images of thoſe which Nature makes. 


— 
_— — 


The HISTORY of _ 
Perſeus and Andromeda: 
In Imitation of Fart of that in the 


Fourth Book of O VI D's Metamorphoſis. 


Ropitious Chance led Perſeus once to view 
The faireſt Piece that ever Nature drew; 
hain'd on a rocky Shore the Virgin ſtood, 
Naked, and whiter than the foaming Flood; 
Whom, as he cours'd the Confines of the Sky, „ 
amaz'd he ſaw, and kept his wond'ring Eye 5 
0 fix'd, he had almoſt forgot to fly. 
ad not the Winds diſpers'd her flowing Hair, 
ind held it waving in the liquid Air; 
Ur had not Streams of Tears apace roll'd down 
t lovely Cheeks, he would have thought her Stone. 

| Straight 
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Straight he precipitates his haſty Flight, 

Impatient to attain a nearer Sight. 

Now all, at once, he feels the raging Fires, 

Sees all the Maid, and all he fees, admires, 

With Awe, and Wonder, mixt'with Love and Fear, 

He ſtands as motionleſs as Shame made her, 

Urg'd on at laſt, but ſtill by flow degrees, 

Loth to offend, he draws to what he ſees. 

Oh! why, he cries, moſt matchleſs Fair one, why 

Are you thus us'd ? Can you be doom'd to die? 

Have you done any Guilt? that Guilt relate. 

How can ſuch Beauty merit ſuch a Fate? 

I am thy Champion, and eſpouſe thy Cauſe; - 

In thy Defence, the Thund'rer's Offspring draws. 

Say, if thou' rt reſcu'd by the Son of Fowe, 

Say, for thy Life, wilt thou return thy Love? 

The baſhful Virgin no Return affords, 

But ſends ten thouſand Sighs, inſtead of Words: | 

With Grief, redoubled with her Shame, ſhe mourns; 
| She weeps, he joys, ſhe bluſhes, and he burns. 

In Chains extended at her length ſhe lay, 

While he with Tranſport took a full Survey. 

Fain would her Hands her conſcious Bluſhes hide, 

But that the Fetters, which they wore, deny'd. 

What could ſhe do? all that ſhe could, ſhe did: 

For drown'd in Floods of Tears, ker Eyes ſhe hid. 
Much urg'd to ſpeak, ſhe turn'd her baſhful Look 
Far as ſhe could afide, and trembling ſpoke : 

My Mother, conſcious of her Beauty, ſtrove 
(Alas I too conſcious) with the Wife of Fove : 


Who 
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Who by a cruel and unjuſt Decree, 
To puniſh her, takes this Revenge on me. 
Here I am doom'd a dreadful Monſter's Prey, 
Who now, now, now is iſſuing from the Sea, 
Haſtez generous Youth, our common Foe ſubdue ; 
And if you ſa ve my Life, I live for you. 
Thus ſpoke the Maid, halt dying with her Fears: 
When, lo! the Monſter from the Sea appears. 
The dauntleſs Heroe mounts his flying Horſe, 
And o'er the Waves directs his airy Courſe. 
Let him, alone, his Victory purſue ; 
For dreadful War has nothing here to do. 
This ſhort Account will Love- ſick Swains ſuffice ; 
He ſlew his Foe, and ftraight receiv'd his Prize. 
Thrice happy Youth, too fortunately bleſt ; 
Who only came, and conquer'd, and poſſeſs'd. 
None of the Pangs of Love your Bliſs annoy'd ; 
You but beheld, admir'd, and ſo enjoy'd, 

pong: OO PEW 
All other Lovers longer Toils ſuſtain ; 
Deſires, Hopes, Jealouſies, an endleſs Train. 
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The HISTORY of © 


PTG MALI O N. 
Imitated from the Tentn Book of n 
OVID METAMORPHOSES. 


OW thou art enw'yd, let Pygmalion prove; 

Who by a Miracle obtain'd his Love: 
Who living in an Age, when Women led 
The lewdeſt Lives, all Shame and Honour fled ; | 
For a long time, declin'd the Nuptial Bed. 
He ſaw them all debauch'd with monſtrous Crimes, 
No virtuous Maid, no Delia bleſs'd the Times. 
Had ſhe liv'd then, his Skill had ne'er been ſhewn, 
Nor the ſtrange Miracle, that crown'd it, known. 
There had he fix d, not form'd his fancy'd Maid; 
Nor fondly been by his own Art betray'd. 
The Nymph in poliſh'd Iv'ry glitter'd bright, 
So ſmooth, ſhe ſeem'd too ſlipp'ry for his Sight. 
So curious was her Shape, fo juſt her Frame, 
So quick her Eyes appear'd, ſo full of Flame, 
They would have roll'd, if not reſtrain'd by Shame. 
From his Strange Art, the Statue had receiv'd 
Such lively ſtrokes, one would have thought it liv'd. 
Ev'n he himſelf could hardly, hardly know, 
But doubted long, whether it liv'd or no. 


Yet 


- 


- 
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Yet from her, as ſhe was, he gather'd Fires; 
And fierce and boundleſs were his mad Deſires. 
He felt her Fleſh, (his Fancy thought it ſuch, ) 
And fear'd to hurt her with too rude a Touch. 
He kiſs'd her with Belief ſo ſtrong and vain, 
That he imagin'd how ſhe kiſs'd again. 
Now makes his Court, his mad Addreſſes moves, 
And tells a long fond Tale, how well he loves, 
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Preſents her now, with all he thought might pleaſe, 


With precious Gums diſtill'd fro weeping Trees. 


Small ſinging Birds, who ſtrain their tuneful Throats, 


And hov'ring round, repeat their pretty Notes. 
With ſweeteſt Flow'rs he crowns her lovely Head, 
And lays her on the ſofteſt, downy Bed. 

ln richeſt Robes his charming Idol dreſt, 


bright ſparkling Gems adorn her Neck and Breaſt, 


And ſhe——look'd well in all, but look'd when 


naked, beſt. 
Now Venus kept her Feaſt ; a goodly Train 
Of Love-fick Youths frequent, and fill her Fane. 
The Snow-white Heifers fall by ſacred Strokes, 
Vhile with rich Gums the loaded Altar ſmokes. 
Among the reſt, the hopeleſs Lover ſtands, 
Tears in his Eyes, his Off "rings in his Hands, 
More furious than before he ſeels his Fires, 
Lyn his Deſpair redoubles his Deſires, 
\ long, long time, his Oraiſons deferr'd, 
e durſt not pray, leſt he ſhould not be heard. 
[il urg'd by Love, his tim'rous Silence broke, 
(bus (but Kill tim'rouſly ) at laſt he ſpoke. 

| M 2 


If 
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If you, ye ſacred Pow'rs that rule above, 
An] you, great Goddeſs of propitious Love; 
If all we want is plac'd within your Pow'r, 
And you can give whatever we implore : 

Fxert your Godhead now, now lend your Aid, 
Give me the Wife I wiſh, one like he ſaid, 

But durſt not ſay, Give me the Ivory Maid. 
This finiſh'd ; thrice auſpicious Flaſhes riſe, 

And Wreaths of curling Smoke aſcended thrice. 
Half hoping now, and yet till half afraid, 
With doubtful Joy he ſeeks his Iv'ry Maid. 
Doats more than ever on her fancy'd Charms, 
And cloſely claſps her in his longing Arms. 
When all at once, with Joy and Wonder fill'd, 
He feels her ſtubborn Sides begin to yield. 
Soft was her Boſom grown, her throbbing Breaft, 


Heav'd with her Breath, ſwell'd gently to be preſt, 


Surpriz'd, and glad, he feels her oft, and oft; 
And more and more perceives her warm and ſoft, 
Warm were her Lips, and ev'ry pointed Kiſs, 
With melting Touthes, - met and moiſten'd his. 
Her Blood now circled, and her Pulſes beat, 
And Life at laſt enjoy'd a ſettled Seat. 
Slowly ſhe lifts her new and fearful Sight, 
And ſees at once, her Lover, and the Light. 
An unborn Maid, both Life and Lover found; 
And he too, had his deſp'rate Wiſhes crown'd. 
Deſp'rate indeed; what Proſpe& could he ſee, 
Or how at firſt, hope any more than me? 

H0 PZ. | 


| 
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The STORY of 


Hippomenes and Atalanta; 


In Imitation of Part of that in the 


Tenth Book of Ovid's Metamorpboſes. 


Might well rejoice to find his Wiſhes fir'd, 
Since well aſſur'd of all his Wiſh deſir'd. 
His Paſſion was all Life, all Soul, and Flame, 
He dauntleſs to the fatal Barriers came: 
With Joy his vanquiſh'd Rivals he beheld, 
Aſſur'd to win, where all beſides had fail'd. 
He ſaw the lovely Nymph outfly the Wind, 
And leave her breathleſs Suitors far behind ; 
Saw Atalanta ſwift as Lightning paſs, 
Yet ſoft as Zephyrs, ſweep along the Graſs. 
He knew the Law, whoſe Cruelty decreed, 
That ev'ry Youth who loſt the Race ſhould bleed. 
Yet if, like them, he could not run ſo faſt, 
He ſaw her worth the dying for, at laſt. 
Her ev'ry Charm his Praiſe and Wonder moy'd, 
And ſtill the more he prais'd, the more he loy'd. 
Now had he view'd the laſt unhappy Strife, 
And ſeen the vanquiſh'd Youth reſign. his Life ; 
When with his Love tianſported, from his Place, 
Leſt any other firſt ſhould claim the Race, 

M 3 Rifing, 


H Ippomenes alone with Hope inſpir'd, f 
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Riſing he runs, regardleſs of their Fate, 

And preſſes where the panting Virgin fate. 

With Eyes all ſparkling with his Hope and Love, 
And ſuch a Look, as could not fail to move; | 
Tell me, he cries, why, barb'rous Beauty, why 
Are you ſo pleas'd to ſee theſe Wretches die ? 
Why have you with my feeble Rivals ſtrove, 
Betray'd to Death by their too daring Love ? 
With me a leſs unequal Race begin, 

With me exert your utmoſt Speed to win; 

By my Defeat you will your Conqueſts crown, 
And i in my Fall eſtabliſh your Renown : 

Then undiſturb'd you may your Conqueſts boaſt, 
For none will dare to ſtrive, when I have loſt. 
Thus while the Prince his bold Defiance (; poke, 
She eyes him with a ſoft relenting Look, 

- Already does his diſtant Fate deplore, 
Concern'd for him, tho' ne'er concern'd before. 
Doubtful ſhe ſtands, and knows not what to chuſe, 
And cannot wiſh to win, nor yet to loſe. 

But murmurs to herſelf : Ye Pow'rs Divine, 
How hard, alas! a Deſtiny is mine ? 

Why muſt I longer ſuch a Law obey, 

And daily throw ſo many Lives away ? 

Why muſt I by their Deaths my Nuptials ſhun|} 
Or elſe by marrying be myſelf undone ? 

Why muſt I ſtill my Cruelty purſue ? 

Why muſt a Prince, ſo charming, periſh too? 
Such is his Youth, his Beauty, Valour ſuch, 
Ev'n to myſelf I ſeem not worth ſo much. 


Fh, 


Fly, lovely Stranger, ere tis yet too late, 
Fly, from thy too, ah! too too certain Fate. 
I would not ſend thee hence, I would not give 
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Such a Command]; could thou but ſtay, and live. | 


Thou with ſome fairer Maid wilt happier be: 
The faireſt Maid might be in Love with thee. 
So many Suitors have already bled, 

Who raſhly ventur'd for my Nuptial Bed, 

I fear left thou ſhould'ſt run like them in vain, 


Should'ſt loſe like them, and ah ! like them be ſlain. 


Yet why ſhould he alone my Pity move ? 

It is but Pity ſure ; it is not Love. 

I wiſh, bold Youth, thou would'ſt the Race decline, 
Or rather wiſh, thy Speed could equal mine. 

Would thou hadſt never ſeen this fatal Place, 
Nor I, alas! thy too too charming Face. 

Were I by rig'rous Fate allow'd to wed, 

Thou ſhould'ſ alone enjoy, and bleſs my Bed, 
Were it but left to my own partial Choice, 

Of all Mankind thou ſhouldſt obtain my Voice. 


'Twas here ſhe paus'd; when urg'd with long Delay, 


The Trumpets ſound to haſten them away, 

Straight at the Summons is the Race begun, 

And fide by fide, for ſome ſhort time they run. 

While the Spectators from the Barriers cry, 

Fly proſp'rous Youth, with all thy Vigour fly: 

Make haſte, make haſte, thy utmoſt Speed enforce, 

Love give thee Wings to win the noble Courſe, 

See how unwillingly the Virgin flies, 

Purſe, and ſave thy Life, and ſeize the Prize. 
M4 . 


'Tis 
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"Tis doubtful yet, whether the gen'ral Voice 
Made the glad Youth, or Virgin moſt rejoice. 


The Nymph would ſlacken her impetuous Pace, 
And halt, and gaze, and almoſt faſten on his Face. 
Then fleet away again, as ſwift as Wind, 

Not without Sighs to leave him ſo behind. 

By this he ſaw his dre ne' er prevail, 
But ſtill he had a Charm that could not fail. 
From his looſe Robe a Golden Apple drawn, 
With force he hurl'd along the Flow'ry Lawn. 
Straight at the Sight the Virgin could not hold, 
But ſtarts aſide to catch the ſhining Gold. 

He takes the wiſh'd Occaſion, paſſes by, 

While all the Field reſounded Shouts of Joy. 
This ſhe recovers with redoubled hae, 

Till he far off the ſecond Apple caſt. 

Again the Nymph diverts her near Purſuit, 
And running back ſecures the 'Tempting Fruit; 


But her ſtrange Speed recovers her again, 
Again the foremoſt in the flow'ry Plain. 


Oft, in the ſwifteſt fury of the Race, | f 


And prays to Venus to direct him right, 

With his laſt Apple to retard her Flight. 

Tho? ſure to loſe if ſhe the Race declin'd, 

For ſuch a Bribe the Vict'ry ſhe reſign'd. 
Pleas'd that ſhe loſt, to the glad Victor's Arms 


Now neat the Goal he ſummons all his Might, | 


She gives the Prize, and yields her dear-bought Charms, 


He by reſiſtleſs Gold the Conqueſt gain'd, 
In vain he ran, till that the race obtain'd. 


Pol- 
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poſſeſs'd of that, he could not but ſubdue, 

For Gold, alas ! would conquer Delia too. 

Yet oh! thou beſt belov'd, thou lovelieſt Maid, 
Be not by too much Avarice betray'd. 

Prize thyſelf high, no eaſy Purchaſe prove, 
Nor let a Fool with Fortune buy thy Love. 
Like Atalanta's Conqu'ror let him be, 

Brave, Gen'rous, Young, from ev'ry Failing free, 
And to compleat him, let him Love like me. 
What Pains againſt my wretched ſelf I take! 
E'en I myſelf my Jealouſies awake. 

Such Men there are, bleſe'd with ſuch Gifts Divine, 
Who if they. knew thee, would be ſurely thine. 


FEALOUSY. 


How wretched then. alas! ſhould Daphnis grow ? 
Gods! how the very Thought diſtracts him now? 
E'en now, perhaps ſome Youth with happier Charms, 
Lies folded in the faithleſs Delia's Arms, 

E'en now, the Favours you deſign'd me, ſeem 
To be too prodigally heap'd on him. 
Cloſe by your Side, all languiſhing he ſtands, 
And on your panting Boſom warms his Hands. 
Straight in your Lap he lays his envy'd Head, 
And makes the Shrine of Love his ſacred Bed.” 
Then glows his raviſh'd Soul with pointed Flames, 
And Thoughts of Heav'nly Joys fill all his Dreams. 
Let not your Paſſion be to me reveaPd, 

But if you love, keep him you love conceal'd.. 


M5 
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Y 

The STORY of s 

| qc 

CkEHALUs and PROCRIS; a 
Imitated from the Tenth Book of > : 

| 'M 1 

OVID's METAMORPHOSES. WW” 
F R OM Cephalus's Tragick Story, rede ! 
What Fatal Miſchiefs Jealouſy may breed. (1 
Hear that unhappy wretched Huntſman tell, | N 
How by his Hands his much- lov'd Procris fell. E 
Hear him, lamenting his Miſchance, complain 11 V 
In the ſoft Ovid's ſadly charming Strain. Nt 
Happy a while, thrice happy was my Life, | > 
Eleſt in a Beautiful and Virtuous Wife. = 
Love join'd us firſt, and Love made Life ſo ſweet, 1 
We prais'd the Gods, that twas our Lot to meet. A 
Our Breaſts glow'd gently with a mutual Flame, - | 
The ſame were our Defires, our Fears the ſame. B 
Whate'er one did the other would approve, ; : h 
| 


For one our Liking was, as one our Love. | ; 
Then happy Days were crown'd with happier Nights, 


And ſome few Months roll'd on in full Delights. 5 
| T 
Joys crowded to appear, and Pleaſures ran 7 N 


A while in circles, ere our Woes began. ; 
'Till I one fatal Morn the Chace purſu'd 3 w 
Of a Wild Boar, thro' an adjacent Wood. 


Where, 
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Where, as I hunted eager on my Prey, 
Aurora ſtopp'd me in my haſty way. 
You may believe I do not, dare not feign, 
(For Mis'ry never made a Man ſo vain) 
She, tho* a Goddeſs, ſtraight began to move 
A fruitleſs Suit, and vainly talk'd of Love. 
Tho! ſhe look'd bright as when ſhe ſhines on high, 
In all the Glories of a Morning Sky; 
Tn earlier than the Sun's, her Beams diſplay, 
And ſhew the firſt Approaches of the Day: 
I told her Procris all my Soul poſleſt ; 
That ſhe alone reign'd Sovereign of my Breaſt, 
Which never would admit another Gueſt. 
Enjoy thy Procris then, the Goddeſs cry'd; 
| Whom thou ſhalt one Day wiſh thou'dſt ne'er enjoy'd. 
Stung with her Words, with Doubts and Fears Jo 
A fudden Jealouſy deſtroys my Reſt, c 
Mads all my Brain, and poiſons all my Breaſt. 
I thought the Sex all falſe, een Procris too, 
Again I thought, ſhe could not but be true. 
Her Youth and Beauty kindled anxious Cares, 
But her known: Chaſtity condemn'd my Fears. 
But then my Abſence does again revive,” 
„And keep the tort' ring Fancy ſtill alive. 
1 thought her Faith too firmly fix'd to fall, 
Yet a true Lover is afraid of All. 
I knew not what to think, but ſtraight-I go, 
Reſoly'd to cure, or to compleat my Woe. 
An Habit diff rent. from my own I took, 
- While with curſt Aid Aurora chang'd my Look; - 
* oY : Is 
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To Athens ſtraight, unknown by all, I came, - 
E'en to my ſelf, I ſcarce could ſeem the fame. 
Hardly I got admiſſion to my Houle, 

But, far, far harder, to my weeping Spouſe. 
The Houſe itſelf from ought of Blame was free, 
And ev'ry Place expreſt its Grief for me. 

A diſmal Silence reign'd thro' ev'ry Room, 

To mourn my Loſs, already ſafe at Home. 


E'en that fad Pomp of Woe, ſome Charms could boaſt, 8 
But when my Procris came, ſne charm'd me moſt. 
Rack were her Robes, her ſolemn Pace was ſlow, 1 
Her Dreſs was careleſs, yet becoming too. 4 
A virtuous Grief dwelt deeply in her Face, 1 
But matchleſs Beauty gave that Grief a Grace. 4 
Whole Show'rs of Tears her ſtreaming Eyes let fall, \ 
Vet ſomething wondrous lovely ſhone through all. \ 
Scarce could I at the charming Sight forbear [ 
From running to embrace my mournful Fair, 7 
Scarce hold, from telling whom ſhe ſaw (tho' alter d) V 
there. a 1 
But yet at length, my firſt Deſign purſu'd, I 
With Words I flatter'd, and with Gifts I woo'd ; Sl 
All the moſt moving Arguments I us'd, Fe 
Oft pray d, and preſs'd, but was as oft refus'd. 'T 
She ſaid another had before engroſs'd | Bu 
All her Affection, and my Suit was loſt. So 
Would any but a Madman further try ? | Te 
But ah! that mad, that deſp'rate Fool was I. I 
I grew the more induſtrious to deſtroy T 


Her matchleſs Truth, and ruin all my Joy. 
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Redoubled Preſents, and redoubled Vows, 

I made, and offer'd, to-betray my Spouſe. 

At laſt, her ſtagg'ring Faith began to yield, 

And I'ad juſt won the long diſputed Field. 

Thy Falſhood, ftraight I cry'd, too late I fee; 
Falſe to thy Cephalus, for I am He; 

Since you are perjur'd, ſince my Procris grew 
Forſworn and falſe, what Woman can be true? 
She, at theſe Words, al moſt of Senſe bereav'd, 
With ſad Confuſion found herſelf deceiv'd. 

Fixt on the Ground ſhe kept her down-caſt Eye, 
And filent with her Shame, made na Reply, 

But to the Mountains like a Huntreſs hies, 

And for my ſake from all Mankind ſhe flies. 
Which when I found, abandon'd and alone, 
My dearer Half thro' my own Folly gone; 

Love fiercer than before began to burn, 

Till I was raging for my Wife's Return. 

My Pray'rs diſpatch'd with eagerneſs and haſte, 5 


* 


That ſne would pardon all Offences paſt; 

Found her as Kind, as ſhe was truly Chaſte. - 

She came and crown'd my Joys a ſecond time. 
Forgot my Jealouſy, forgave my Crime. 

'Twas then 1 thought. my greateſt Miſeries o'er, 

But Fate it ſeems had worſe, far worſe in ſtore. 

Soon as each early Sun began to riſe, 

To glad th' enlighten'd Earth, and gild the Skies, 

I with his firſt Appearance riſe, and trace 

The Weods, and Hills, that yielded Game to chaſe. 


Alons 
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Alone I hunt, a long and tedious Way, 

And ſeldom fail to kill ſufficient Prey. 

Then ſpent with Toil, to cooler Shades retreat, 
And ſeek a Refuge from the ſcorching Heat. 
Where pleaſant Valleys breathe a freer Air, 

For my Refreſhment I addreſs this Pray'r. 
Come, Air, I cry, Joy of o'er-labour'd Swains, 
Come, and diffuſe thy ſelf thro' all my Veins; 


Breathe on my burning Lips, and fev'riſh Breaſt, 


And reign at large an ever-grateful Gueſt. 
Glide to my Soul, and ev'ry vital Part, 

Diſtil thy ſelf upon my panting Heart. 

By chance I other Blandiſhments beſtow, 

Or Deſtiny decreed it ſhould be ſo. 

As, O thou greateſt Pleaſure of the Plains, 
Thou who aſſwageſt all my raging Pains ; 
Thou, who doſt Nature's richeſt Sweets excite, 
And mak*ſt me in theſe Deſart Woods delight: 
Breathleſs and Dead without thee ſhould I be, 
For all the Life I have, I draw from thee. 


While this I ſung, ſome one who chanc'd to hear, 
Thought her a Nymph, to whom I made my Pray'r, 


And told my Procris of her Rival, Air. 
She, kind, good Soul, half-dying at the News, 
Would now condemn me, now again excuſe. 
Now hopes tis all a Falſhood, now ſhe fears; 
Suſpects my Faith as I ſuſpected hers. 

Reſolv'd, at laſt, to truſt no buſy Tongue, 

But be herſelf the Witneſs of her Wrong; 
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When the next Day with fatal haſte came on, 
And I was to my lov'd Diverſion gone, 

She roſe, and ſought the ſolitary Shade, 

Where, after Hunting, I was daily laid, 

Cloſe in a Thicket undiſcern'd ſhe ſtood, 

When I took ſhelter in the ſhady Wood. 

Then ftretching on the Graſs my fainting weight, 
Come, much-lov'd Air, I cry, oh! come, abate 
With thy ſweet Breath this moſt immod'rate Heat. 
At this a ſudden Noiſe invades my Ear, 
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And ruſtling Boughs ſhew'd ſomething living there. 


I raſhly thinking it ſome ſavage Beaſt, 
Threw my unerring Dart with heedleſs haſte, 


Which pierc'd, O Gods ! my Procris thro? the Breaſt. 


She, at the Wound, with fearful Shriekings fell, 
And I, alas! knew the dear Voice too well. 
Thither, diſtracted with my Grief, I flew, 

To give my Dying Love a fad Adieu. 

All bloody was her lately Snowy Breaſt, 

Her Soul was haſt'ning to eternal Reſt. 

With Rage I tore my Robe, which cloſe I bound, 
To ſtop the Blood, about the gaping Wound. 
What Pardons did I beg? what Curſes frame, 

For my damn'd Fate, that was alone in blame? 
When weakly raiſing up her Dying Head, 

With a faint Voice, theſe few ſad Words ſhe faid. 
** Draw nearer yet, dear Author of my Death, 


Hear my laſt Sighs, and ſnatch my parting Breath. 


* Butere I die, by all that's ſacred ſwear, 
„That you will never let my Rival, Air, 
'« Prophane my Bed, or find Reception there. 


£6 
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© This I conjure you by your Nuptial Vow ; 
«« The Faith you gave me then, renew me now. 
*« By all your Love, if any Love remain, 
And by that Love, which dying I retain, 
«« Aſſure me but of this before I go, 
« And I ſhall bleſs thee for the fatal Blow. 
To her ſad Speech abruptly I reply'd, 
In haſte to ſhew her Error ere ſhe dy'd. 
Quickly I ran the Tragick Story o'er, 
Which made her pleas'd, amidft the Pangs ſhe bore, 
That done, ſhe rolls in Death her dizzy Eyes, 
And with a Sigh, which I receiv'd, ſhe dies. 
Here did the Youth his doleful Tale conclude, 
A Tale too doleful to be long purſu d. 
But this ill- choſen Inſtance will not do, 
Unleſs my Delia could be Jealous too. 
But ſhe, whene'er I woo ſome other Fair, 
Shews no Reſentment, and betrays no Care. 
She ſees me court another, as unmov'd, 
As ſhe has always ſeen herſelf beloy'd. 
That dreadful Thought redoubles all my Fear, 
That drowns my Hopes, and drives me to Deſpair. 


D. E. SPAIN. 


No foreign Inſtance need of this be ſhown,,, 
To draw it beſt, I myſt deſcribe my own. 
'Tho' of this kind all Ages can produce 
Examples proper for the mourning Muſe ; 
Yet all to me muſt the. fuſt Place reſign, 
None ever was ſo juſt, ſo deep as mine. 
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All Day and Night I ſing, and all Day long, 
I Love, and I Deſpair, makes all my Song. 
Revolving Days the ſame ſad Muſick hear, 
Unchang'd thoſe Notes, I Lowe and I Defpair. 
To me, as to the Echo, Fate affords 
No pow'r of Speech but for thoſe doleful Words. 
Some glimpſe of Sun, ſome chearful Beams appeas, 
E'en thro' the gloomieſt Seaſon of the Year, 
My clouded Life admits no Dawn of Light, 
No Ray can pierce thro* my eternal Night; 
All there is diſmal as the Shades beneath, 
And all is dark as Hell, and ſad as Death, 
My anxious Hours roll heavily away, | 
Depriv'd of Sleep by Night, and Peace by Day. 
My Soul no Reſpite from her Suff*rings knows, 
And ſees no End of her eternal Woes. 
Ina long Line they run for ever on, 
And ſtill increaſe, and lengthen as they run, 
By Flight to loſe my Ills in vain I try, 
From my deſpairing ſelf I cannot fly. 
Where-e'er I go, I bear about my Flame, 
In Cities, Countries, Seas, tis ſtill the ſame. 
Scorch'd with my burning Pains I ſhun my Houſe, 
And ftrive in open Air to ſeek Repoſe. 
My Flames like Torches ſhook in open Air, 
Grow, with ditated Heat, more furious there. 
Now to the moſt retir'd, remoteſt Place, 
E'en to Obſcurity I fly for Eaſe. 
Retirement till foments the raging Fire; 
And Trees, and Fields, and Floods, and Verſe conſpire 


To ſpread the Flame and heighten the Deſire. 
| wudly 
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Wildly I range the Woods, and trace the Groves, 
To every Oak I tell my hopeleſs Loves. 

Torn by my Paſſion, to the Earth I fall, 

I kneel to all the Gods, I pray to all. 

Nothing but Echo anſwers to my Pray'r, 

And ſhe ſpeaks nothing but Deſpair, Deſpair. 
From Woods and Wilds I no Rehef receive, 

But wander on, to try what Seas can give. 

Deep thro' the Tide, not knowing where I walk; 
To the deaf Winds, not knowing what, I talk. 
Mad as the foaming Main, aloud I rave, 
While ev'ry Tear keeps Time with ev'ry Wave. 


» 
— 
* 
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The STORY of 
ORPHEUSs and EURYDICE 
Imitated from the 


Tenth Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


O in old Times the mournful Orpheus ſtood, 
Drowning his Sorrows in the Stygian Flood. 
Whoſe lamentable Story ſeems to be 

The neareſt Inſtance of a Wretch like me. 
Already had he paſt the Courts of Death, 

And charm'd with ſacred Verſe the Pow'rs beneath; 


While 
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While Hell, with filent Admiration hung | 

On the ſoft Muſick of his Harp and Tongue, 0 

And the black Roofs reſtor'd the wond' rous Song. 

No longer Tantalus eſſay d to ſip | 
The Springs that fled from his deluded Lip. | 
Their Urn the fifty Maids no longer fill; 
Ixien lean'd, and liſten'd on his Wheel: c 
And Si/yphus's Stone for once ſtood ſtill. 

The rav'nous Vu/tur had forſook his Meal, 

And Tityus felt his growing Liver heal. 

Relenting Fiends to torture Souls forbore, 

And Furies wept, who never wept before. 

All Hell in Harmony was heard to move, 

With equal Sweetneſs as the Spheres above. 

Nor longer was his charming Pray'r deny'd, 

All Hell conſented to releaſe his Bride. 

Yet could the Youth but ſhort Poſſeſſion boaſt, ; 
For what his Poem gain'd, his Paſſion loſt : | 
Ere they reſtor'd her back to him, and Life, 
They made him on theſe Terms receive his Wife. = 
If *till he quite had paſs'd the Shades of Night, 3 
And reach'd the Confines of ætherial Light, | 
He turn'd to view his Prize ; his wretched Prize 
Again was doom'd to vaniſh from his Eyes. | 
Long had he wander'd on, and long forborn | 
To look, but was at laſt compell'd to turn. 

And now arriv'd where the Sun's piercing Ray 

Struck thro' the Gloom. and made a doubtful Day, 

Backwards his Eyes th' impatient Lover caſt 

For one dear Look, and that one Look his laſt, 
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Straight from his Sight flies his unhappy Wife, 
Who now liv'd twice, and twice was robb'd of Life. 


In vain to catch the fleeting Shade he ſought, 


She too in vain, bent backwards to be caught, 
Gods! what tumultuous raging Paſſions toſt 


His anxious Heart, when he perceiv'd her loſt! 
How wildly did his dreadful Eye-balls.roll ! 
How did all Hell at once oppreſs his Soul! 


To what ſad height was his Diſtraction grown! 
How deep his juſt Deſpair! how near my own! 
In vain with her he labour'd to return, 

All he could do was to fit down and mourn, 


In vain (but ne'er before in vain) he ſings 


At once the ſaddeſt and the ſweeteſt things. 
Stay, dear Eurydice, he cries, ah! ſtay ; 

Why fleets the lovely Shade ſo faſt away ? 

Why am not I permitted to purſue, 

Why will not rig'rous Hell receive me too! 

Already has ſhe reach'd the farther Shore, 

And I, alas! allow'd to paſs no more; 

Impriſen'd cloſer in the diſmal Coaſt, 

She's now for ever, ever, ever loſt. 

No Charms a ſecond time can ſet her free, 


Hell has her now again; wonld Hell had me. 


From all his Pains let Tityus be releas'd, 

And in his ſtead unhappier Orpheus plac'd. 
He feels no Torture I'll refuſe to bear, 

Her Loſs is worſe than all he ſuffers there. 

Is this your Bounty then? Ye Pow'rs below ! 


And theſe the ſhort-liv'd Bleſſings you beſtow ? 


Why 
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Why did you ſuch a cruel Cov'nant make? 

Which you but too well knew I needs muſt break. 

Ah! by this Artifice, too late I find 

Your envious Nature never was inclin'd C 
To be entirely Good, or throughly Kind. 

Had you perſiſted to refuſe the Grant, 

I ſhould not then have known the double Want. 

This was contriv'd by ſome malicious Pow'r, 

To ſwell my Woes, and make my Mis'ries more. 
Plung'd in Deſpair far deeper than at firſt, 

And bleſt a ſhort, ſhort while, to be for ever curſt. 

Ah! yet again relent, again reſtore 

My wretched Bride ; be bounteous as before. 

Ah! let the force of Verſe as pow'rful be 

O'er you, as was the force of Love o'er me: 

And the dear Forfeit once again reſign, 

Which but for too much Love had ſtill been mine. 

By that immenſe and awful Sway you bear, 

That filent Horror that inhabits here 

By theſe vaſt Realms, and that unqueſtion'd Right, 

By which you rule this everlaſting Night ; 

By theſe my Tears and Pray'rs, which once could move, 
Once more I beg you to releaſe my Love. 

Let her a little while with me remain, 

A little while, and ſhe is yours again. 

The Date of mortal Life is finiſh'd ſoon, 

Swift is the Race, and ſhort the Time to run. 

Inevitable Fate your Night ſecures, 

And ſhe, and I, and all, at laſt are yours, 
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So fung the charming Youth, in ſuch a Strain 
But ſung; and charm'd the ſecond time in vain, 

No longer could he move the Pow'rs below, 

Loft were his Numbers then, as mine are now. 
Torn with Deſpair, he leaves the Srygian Lakes; 
And back to Light a lothſom Journey takes. 

No Light could chear him in his cruel Woes, 

Who bears about his Grief where-e'er he goes. 

In ſacred Verſe his ſad Complaints he vents, 

And all the Day, and all the Night laments. 
Inceſſantly he ſings, whoſe moving Song | 
Draws Trees, and Stones, and liſt'ning Herds along. 
The Hl Gods, and Wood-Nymphs ſtood around, 
And melting Maids were raviſh'd at the Sound. 
All heard the wondrous Notes, and all that heard, 
With utmoſt Art addreſs'd the mournful Bard. 

Not all their Charms his Conſtancy could move, 
_ Who fled the Thoughts of any ſecond Love. 

When mad to ſee him light their raging Fire, | 

To mortal Hate converting fierce Deſire, 
With their own Hands they made the Youth expire. 


Such Proofs, my Delia, would I gladly give; 


For thee I'd Die, without thee will no Live. 
I ve felt already the ſevereſt Smart 7 
Death can inflit, for it was Death 


” 


The PARTING. 


What Souls about to leave their Bodies bear, 
Forc'd to forſake their long-loy'd Manſions there; 


nd 
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The dying Anguiſh, the convulſive Pain, 

And all the racking Tortures they ſuſtain; 

And moſt of all, the Doubt, the dreadful Fear, 

When thruſt out thence, to go they know not where; 
My Soul ſuch Pangs, ſuch ſad Diſtractions knew, 

Forc'd by deſpairing Love to part with you. 

Fix'd on that Face where I could ever dwell, 0 


Charm'd into Silence by ſome Magick Spell, 
Iſigh'd and: ſhook, and could not ſay, Farewel. 
Down my ſad Cheeks did Tears in Torrents roll, 
And Death's cold Damp fate heavy on my Soul. 
My trembling Eyes ſwam in a native Flood, 

As faſt as they wept Tears, my Heart wept Blood. 
All Signs of deſp'rate Grief poſleſs'd the Face, 

My finking Feet ſeem'd rooted to their Place, 
And ſcarce could bear me to the laſt Embrace. 
Gods! where was then my Soul? that parting Kiſs 
Was both the laſt, and deareſt Taſte of Bliſs, 

Ah! fince that fatal time, I could not boaſt 

Of Love, or Life, or Soul; all, all is loſt. 

When the laſt Moment that I had to ſtay, 

Call'd me, like one condemn'd to Death, away. 


With ſtaggering Steps I did my Path purſue, 
Yet oft I turn dx ke another View, c 


Oft gaz'd; and Bd, ant murmur'd out Adieu. 
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THE 


PART INS 
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Achilles and Deidamia. 


Achilles Bad a long time lain, diſguis d like a Woman, in 
the Court of Nicomedes King of Bithynia, making uſ- 
of that Habit, the better to carry on his Amours with 
Deidamia, Nicomedes's Daughter ; but he was at laſt 
diſcovered by the Subtilty of Ulyſſes, who putting a 


Savord into his Hands, which he wielded too derte. 


rouſly for a Woman, ſo betray'd him, and carried him 
to the Trojan War, the Greeks having been warn'd 
by the Oracle, that Troy ſhould never be taken, unlt/; 
Achilles a ed at the Siege. 


H US young Achilles, in Bithynia's Court, 

Had made a private, and a long Reſort: 
Dreſs'd like a Maid, the better to improve, 
With his fair Princeſs, undiſcover'd Love. 
Where Hours and Days, he might ſecure receive 
The mighty Bliſs that mutual Love could give. 
Where in full Joys the Youthful Pair remain'd, 
And nought, a while, but laughing Pleaſures reign'd, 
*Till at the laſt, the Gods were envious grown, 
To fee the Bliſs of Man ſurpaſs their own. 


All 
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All Greece was now with Helen's Rape alarm'd, 
And all its Princes to revenge her arm'd. 
When ſpiteful Pow'rs foretold them, their Deſcent 
Would be in vain, unleſs Achilles went. 
In vain they might the Phrygian Coaſts invade, 
Scale Troy in vain, no Onſet could be made, 0 
That ſhould ſucceed, without that Hero's Aid. 
And now, Uly/es, by a crafty Slight, 
Had found him out in his Diſguiſe's ſpite. 
Who, tho? betray'd by his unhappy Fate, 
Had too much Senſe of Honour to retreat, 
Which when his charming Deidamia knew, 
She to her late diſcover'd Lover flew. 
On his dear Neck her ſnowy Arms ſhe hung, 
And ſtreaming Tears a while reſtrain'd her Tongue. 
But at the laſt, her diſmal Silence broke, 
Theſe mournful Words the weeping Princeſs ſpoke. 
Whither, ah! whither would Achilles flee ? 
From all he's deareſt to, from Love, and me? 
Are not my Charms the ſame ? the ſame their Pow'r e 
Have I loſt mine? or, has Bellona more? 
Oh! let me not ſo poorly be forſook, 
But view me, view me, with your uſual Look. 
Would you, Unkind, from theſe Embraces break? 
Is Glory grown ſo Strong? or I fo Weak? 
Glory is not your only Call, I fear, 
You go to meet ſome other Miſtreſs there. 
Go then, Ungrateful, tho' from me you fly, 
You'll never meet with one ſo fond as 111 
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But ſome Camp Miſtreſs, laviſh of her _— 
Devoted to a Thouſand Rival Arms. 

Then will you think, when ſhe is common grown, 
On Deidamia, who was all your own. * 
Thus will I claſp thee to my panting Breaſt, 
And thus detain thee to my Boſom prefs'd. 
And while I fold thee thus, and thus diſpenſe 
Theſe Kiſſes, to reſtore thy wand'ring Senſe, 
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What tho' the Gods have order'd you ſhall go, 
Or Greece return inglorious from her Foe? 
Have not the felf-ſame cruel Gods decreed, 
That if you went, you ſhould as ſurely bleed? 
Then ſince your Fate is deftin'd to be ſuch, 
Ah! think, can any Troy be worth ſo much ? 


Let Greece, whateer ſhe pleaſe, for Vengeance give, 


Secure at Home ſhall my Achilles live. 


Trey, built by heav'nly Hands, may fand, or fall 


You never ſhall obey the fatal Call. 

Yaur Deidamia ſwears you ſhall not go, 
Life would be dear to you, if ſhe were fo. 
If not your own, at leaſt my Safety Prize, 
For with Achilles, Deidamia dies. 

All this, and more, the lovely mournful Maid 
Told the ſad Youth, who ſigb'd at all ſhe ſaid. 
Yet would he not his Reſolution break, 
Where all his Fame and Honour lay at Stake. 


Now would he think on Arms; but when he gave 


A fide-long Glance on her he was to leave, 


ww 
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Then his tumultuous Thoughts began to jar, 

And Love and Glory held a doubtful War. 

„Till with a deep-drawn Sigh, and mighty Courſe 

Of Tears, which nothing elſe but Love could — 

To the dear Maid he turns his wat'ry Eyes, 

And to her ſad Diſcourſe, as ſad replies. 
Thou late beſt Bleſſing of my joyful Heart, 

Now grown my Grief, ſince I muſt now depart, 

Behold the Pangs I bear ; look up and ſee 

How much I grieve to go; and comfort me, 

Curſe on that cunning Traitor's ſmooth Deceit, 

Whoſe Craft has made me, to my Ruin, great, 

Curſe on that Artifice by which I fell, 

Curſe on theſe Hands for wielding Swords ſo well. 

Tho' I ſhould neꝰ er ſo fit for Battle prove, 

All my Ambition's to be fit for Love. 

In his ſoft Wars I would my Life beguile, 2 


With thee contend in the tranſporting Toil, 
Raviſh'd to read my Triumph in thy Smile, 
Boldly I'd ſtrive, yet een when conqu'ring yield 
To thee the Glory of the bloodleſs Field. 
With liquid Fires, melt the rich Beauties down ; 
Rifle thy Wealth, yet give thee all my own. 
So ſhould our Wars be Rapture and Delight; 
But now I'm ſummon'd to another Fight. 
'Tis not my Fault, that I am forc'd away; 
But when my Honour calls, I muſt obey. 
Durſt I not Death and ev'ry Danger brave, 
I were not worthy of the Bliſs I have. 

N 2 More 
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More Hazards than another would I meet, 
Only to lay more Laurels at your Feet. 
Oh! do not fear that I ſhould faithleſs prove, 
For You, my only Life, have all my Love. 
The Thought of You ſhall help me to ſubdue, 
I'll conquer faſter, to return to You. 

But if my Honours ſhould be laid in Duſt, 
And I muſt fall, as Heav'n has ſaid I muſt ; 
E'en in my Death, my only Grief will be, 
That I for ever ſhall be ſnatch'd from thee. 
That, that alone, occaſions all my Fears, 
Shakes my Reſolves, and melts me into Tears, 
My beating Heart pants to thee, as I ſpeak, 
And wiſhes, rather than depart, to break. 
Feel how it trembles with a panick Fright : 
Sore it will never fail me thus in Fight. 

I cannot longer hold this fond Diſcourſe, 

For now the Trumpets ſound our fad Divorce. 
Sound ev'ry Trumpet there, beat ev'ry Drum; 
Uſe all your Charms to make Achilles come. 
Farewel——Alas! I have not time to tell 


How wond'rous loth I part. once more Farewel. 


Remember me, as I'll remember you, 
Like me be conſtant, and like me be true : 


Gods! I ſhall ne er be gone; Adieu, Adieu, Adieu. 


ABSENCE. 


Happy that am'rous Youth, whoſe Miſtreſs hears 


His ſwelling Sighs, and ſees his falling Tears. 
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What favage Maid her Pity can deny 5 
A breaking Heart, and a ſtill ſtreaming Eye? 
Abſent, alas! he ſpends them all in vain, 
While the dear Cauſe is ign' rant of his Pain. 
Vet wretched as he is, he might be bleſt, 
Would he himſelf contribute to his Reſt. 
Would he reſolve to ſtruggle thro' the Net, 
And, but a while, endeavour to forget. 
But his mad Thoughts run ev'ry Paſſage o'er, 
And anxious Mem'ry makes his Paſſion more. 
Perplexing Mem'ry, that renews the Scene 
Of his paſt Cares, and keeps him Rill in Pain. 
Keeps a poor Wretch perpetually oppreſo d. 
And never lets unhappy Lovers reſt. 
Lets them no Pangs, no cruel Suff rings loſe, 
But heaps their paſt, upon their preſent Woes. 
Such was Leander's Mem'ry, when remoy'd, 
And ſunder'd by the Seas, from all he lov'd. 
The gather'd Winds had wrought the Tempeſt high, 
Toſs'd up the Ocean, and obſcur'd the Sky; 
And at this time, with an impetueus Sway, 
Pour'd forth their Forces, and poſſeſs'd the Sea. 
When the bold Youth ſtood raging on the Beach, 
To view the much · lov'd Coaſt he could not reach, 
His reſtleſs Eyes ran all the Diſtance o'er, 
And from afar diſcern'd- his Hero's Tow'r. 
Thrice, naked in the Waves his Skill he try'd, 
And ftrove, as he was us'd, to ſtem the Tide. 
But tumbling Billows threatned preſent Wreck, 
And riſing up againſt him, daſh'd him back. 
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Then like a gallant Soldier, forc'd to go, 
Full of brave Wrath, from a prevailing Foe; 
Again to Town, he makes his ſad Reſort, 

To ſee what Ships would looſen from the Port. 
Finding but one durſt lanch into the Seas, 
He writes a Letter fill'd with Words like theſe. 


1 — — — 
— — 
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Your Lover comes not, in his Letter's ſtead. - 
On you all Health, all Happineſs attend, 
Which I would much, moch rather bring than ſend. 
But now theſe envious Storms obſtrut my Way, 
And only this bold Bark durſt put to Sea. 
I too had come, had not my Parents Spies 
Stood by to watch me with ſuſpicious Eyes. 
How many tedious Days and Nights are paſt, 
Since I was ſufer'd to behold you laſt ? 


Ye 
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Ye ſpiteful Gods and Goddeſſes, who keep b 
Your wat'ry Courts within the ſpacious Deep, 

Why, at this time, are all the Winds broke forth? 
Why ſwell the Seas beneath the furious North.? » 
'Tis Summer now, when all ſhould be ſerene ; 

The Skies unclouded, undiſturb'd the Main: 
Winter is yet unwilling to appear, | 

But you invert the Seaſons of the Year, 

Yet let me once attain the wiſh'd for Beach, 

Out of the now malicious Nep/«ne's reach: 

Then blow, ye Winds; ye troubled Billows roar 3 
Roll on your angry Waves, and laſh the Shore; 
Ruffle the Seas, drive the tempeſtuous Air; 

Be one continu'd Storm, to keep me there, 

Ah! Hero, when to you my Courſe is bent, 

I ſeem to {lide along a ſmooth Deſcent. 

But in returning thence, I clamber up, 

And ſcale, methinks, ſome lofty Mountains top. 
Why, when our Souls by mutual Love are join'd, 
Why are we ſunder'd by the Sea and Wind ? 

Either make my Abydos your Retreat, 

Or let your Seflos be my much lov'd Seat. 

This Plague of Abſence I can bear no more, 
Come what can come, I'll ſhortly venture o'er. 

Not all the Rage of Seas, nor force of Storms, 
Nothing, but Death, ſhall keep me from thy Arms: 
Yet may that Death at leaſt ſo friendly prove, | 
To float me to the Coaſt of her I love. 

Let not the Thought occaſion any Fear; 

Doubt not, I will be ſoon, and ſafely, there: : 
N 4 Bue 
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But till that time, let this employ your Hours, 
And ſhew you that I can be none but Yours. 


Mean while the Veſſel from the Land withdrew, 
When Heay'n took pity on a Love ſo true; 
The Winds to blow, the Waves to toſs forbore, 
In leaps the raviſh'd Youth, and ventures o'er, 
With a ſmooth Paſſage to the farther Shore. 
Now to the Port the proſp'rous Lover drives, 
And fafely after all his Toils arrives. 
Diſſolv'd in Blifs, he lies the live- long Night, 
Melts, languiſhes, and dies in vaſt Delight. 
But that Delight my Muſe forbears to fing, 
She knows the Weakneſs of her Infant Wing. 
As when the Painter ſtrove to draw the Chief 
Of all the Gyecians, in his height of Grief ; 
In ev'ry Limb the well-ſhap'd Piece excell'd, 
But coming to the Face, his Pencil fail'd. 
There medeftly he ſtaid, and held, for fear 
He ſhould not reach the Woe he fancy'd there; 
But round the mournful Head a Veil he threw, 
That Men might gueſs, at what he could not ſhew. 
So when our Pleaſure riſes to Exceſs, + 
No Tongue can tell it, and no Pen expreſs. 
Love will not have his Myſteries reveal'd, 
And Beauty keeps the Joys it gives conceal'd, 
And till thoſe Joys my Delia lets me know, 
To me they ſhall continue ever ſo. 

Ah! Delia, would indulgent Love decree, 


Thy faithful Slave that Heav'n of Bliſs with thees 


What 
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What then ſhould be my Verſe ? what daring Flights 
Should my Muſe take? reach what cœleſtial Heights ? 
Now in Deſpair, with drooping Notes ſhe ſings, 

No dawn of Hope to raiſe her on her Wings. 

In the warm Spring the warbling Birds rejoice, 

And in the ſmiling Sunſhine tune their. Voice. 

Bask'd in the Beams, they ſtrain their tender T hroats, 
Where chearful Light inſpires the charming Notes. 
Such, and ſo charming ſhould my Numbers be, 

If you, my only Light, would ſmile on me. 

Your Influence would inſpire as moving Airs, 

And make my Song as ſoft and ſweet as theirs. 
Would you but once auſpiciouſly incline 

To raiſe his Fame, who only writes for thine'; 

I'd ſing ſuch Notes, as none but you could teach, 

And none but one who loves like me can reach. 
Secure of you, what Raptures could I boaſt ? 

How wretched ſhall I be when you are lolt? 

Ah! think what Pangs deſpairing Lovers-prove, 

And what a bleſt Eſtate were mutual Love, 

How might my Soul be with your Fayour rais d? 
And how mm pleaſing you, my ſelf be pleas'd? 
With what Delight, what Tranſport, could I burn? 
Did but my Flames receive the leaſt Return. 

How would one tender Look, one pitying Smile, 

Or one kind Word from you, reward my Toil ? - 

It muſt, and would your tend'relt Pity move, 

Were you but once convinc'd how well I love. 

By ev'ry Pow'r that reigns and rules on high, 

By Love, the mighty'ſt Pow'r of all the Sky; 

N 5 


By 
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By your dear Self, the laſt great Oath, I ſwear, V 

That neither Life, nor Soul, are half ſo dear. T 

1 What need I theſe ſuperfluous Vows repeat? 1 
| Already ſigh'd ſo often at your Feet. 8 

| You know my Paſſion is ſincere and true, T1 
| J love you to exceſs; you know I do. A 
1 No Tongue, no Pen, can what I feel expreſs, E 
E'en Poetry itſelf muſt make it leſs. V 
1 You haunt me ſtill, where-ever I remove, V 
| There's no Retreat ſecure from Fate, or Love. 0 
My Soul from yours, no Diſtance can divide, N 

No Rocks, nor Caves, can from your Preſence hide. A 

By Day, your lovely Form fills all my Sight, B: 

Nor do I loſe you, when J loſe the Light, | . 

You are the charming Phantome of the Night. | 

Still your dear Image dances in my view, V 

And all my reſtleſs Thoughts run ſtill on you, V 

- You only are the ſleeping Poet's Dream, B 

And when awake, you only are his Theme, | W 

Were I, by ſome yet harder Fortune hurl' d A 

To the remoteſt Parts of all the World ; | W 

The coldeſt Northern Clime, the Torrid Zone, A 

Should hear me fing of you, and you alone. Sh 


That pleaſing Task ſhould all my Hours employ, 
Spent in a charming melancholy Joy. D 
The Chorus of the Birds the whiſp'ring Boughs, 
And murm'ring Streams, ſhould join to ſooth my Woes : Al 


My Thoughts of you ſhould yield a ſad Delight, og 
While Joy and Grief contend like Day and Night. T 
| 


With 
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With Smiles, and Tears, reſembling Sun and Rain, 
To keep the Pleaſure, I'd endure the Pain; 
Tf ſuch Content my troubled Soul could know, 
Such Satisfaction, mix'd with ſo much Woe ; 
If but my Thoughts could keep my Wiſhes warm, 
Ah! how would your tranfporting Preſence charm ? 
How pleaſant would theſe pathleſs Wilds appear, 
Were you alone my kind Companion here ? 
What ſhould I then have left me to deplore ? 
Oh! what Society to wiſh for more? 
No Country thou art in, can Deſart be, 
And Towns are deſolate, depriv'd of thee. 
Baniſh'd with thee, I could an Exile bear; 
Baniſh'd from thee, the Baniſhment lies there. 
to ſome lonely Iſle with thee could fly, 
Where not a Creature dwells but thon and I ; 
Where a wide ſpreading Main around us roars, 
Beſprinkling, with its Foam, our defert Shores ; 
Where Winds and Waves an endleſs Wars engage, 
And high-wrought Tides roll with eternal Rage; 
Where Ships far off their fearful Courſes fteer, 
And no bold Veſſel ever ventures near. 
Should riſing Seas ſwell over ev*ry Coaft, 
Were Mankind in a fecond Deluge loſt, 
Did only two of all the World ſurvive, 
Only one Man, one Woman left alive ; 
And ſhould the Gods that Lot to ns allow, 
Were 1 Drucalion and my Pyrrha, thou: 
Contentedly I ſhould my Fate embrace, 
And would not beg them to renew our Race; 
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All my moſt ardent Wiſhes ſhould implore, 


All I ſhould ask from each indulgent Pow'r, 

Would be to keep thee ſafe, and have no more. 
- Your Cruelty occaſions all my Smart, 

Your Kindneſs could reſtore my bleeding Heart. 

You work me to a Storm, you make me calm 

You give the Wound, and can infuſe the Balm. 

Of you I boaſt, of you alone complain, 

My greateſt Pleaſure, and my greateſt Pain. 

W hene'er you grieve, I can no Comfort know, 

And when you firſt are pleas'd, I muſt be ſo. 

While you are well, there's no Diſeaſe I feel, 

And I enjoy no Health when you are III. 

What e' er you do, my Actions does direct, 

Your Smile can raiſe me, and your Frown deject. 

Whom- e' er you Love, I by the ſelf- ſame Fate, 

Love too; and hate, whatever Wretch you hate, 

With yours, my Wiſhes and my Paſſions join, 

Your Humour and your Int'reſt, all is mine. 

T ſhare in all; nor can my Fortunes be 

Unhappy, let but Fortune ſmile on thee. 

Vou can preſerve, you only can deſtroy, 

Increaſe my Sorrow, or create my Joy. 

From you, and you alone, my Doom I wait, 

You are the Star, whoſe Influ'nce rules my Fate. 

On yours my Being. and my Life depend, 

And mine ſhall laſt no more, when yours muſt end. 

No Toil would be too great, no Task too hard, 

Were you at laſt ta be my rich Reward. 


* 
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In ſerving you I'd ſpend my lateſt Breath, ; 
Brave any Danger, run on any Death. 

I live but for your ſake, and when I die, 
All I ſhall pray for, is, may you be by. 
No Life, like Living with thee, can delight ; 

No Death can pleaſe, like Dying in thy fight. 

Oh! when I muſt, by Heav'n's ſevere Decree, 

Be ſnatch'd from all that's dear, be ſnatch'd from thee, 
May'ſt thou be preſent, to diſpel my Fear, 

And ſoften with thy Charms the Pangs I bear. 

While on thy Lips I pour my parting Breath; , 
Look thee all o'er, and claſp thee cloſe in Death; 

Sigh out my Soul upon thy panting Breaſt, 2 


And with a Paſſion not to be expreſs'd, 
Sink at thy Feet into eternal Reſt. 
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THE EC 
STORY of Narciſſus and Echo: 
From the 


Third Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes: 


H E Vocal Nymph this lovely Huntſman view'd, 
As he into the Toils his Prey purſu'd, 
Tho' of the pow'r of Speaking firſt debarr d. 
She could not hold from anfw'ring what ſhe heard. 
The jealous Juno, by her Wiles betray'd, 
Took this Revenge on the deceitful Maid. 
For when ſhe might have ſeiz'd her faithleſs Jove, 


Often in am'rous Thefts of lawleſs Love; 1 
+ er 
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Her tedious Talk would make the Goddeſs ſlay, 
And give her Rivals time to run away: 
Which when the found, the cry'd, For fuck a Wrong, 
Small be the pow'r of that delud ing Tongue, 
Immediately the Deed confirm'd the Threats, 
For Echo, only what ſhe hears repeats. 
Now at the Sight of the fair Youth ſhe glows, 
And- fellows filently where-c*er he goes. 
The nearer ſhe purſu'd, the more ſhe moy'd 
- Thro' the dear Track he trod, the more ſhe lov'd. 
Still her Approach inflam'd her fierce Deſire, 6 
As Sulph'rous Torches catch the neighb'ring Fire, 
How often would ſhe ſtrive, but ftrove in vain, 
To tell the Paſſion, and confeſs her Pain? 
A thouſand tender things her Thoughts ſuggeſt, 
With which ſhe would have woe'd; but they, ſuppreſt 
For want of Speech, lay buried in her Breaſt. 
Begin ſhe could not, but ſhe ſtaid to wait 


Till he ſhould fpeak, and ſhe his Speech repeat. 
Now ſeveral ways his young Companions gone, 
And for ſome time Navciffas left alone: 
Where are you all? at laſt ſhe hears him call; 
And ſhe-ftraight anſwers him, Where are you all? 
Around he lets his wandring Eye-light roam, 

But fees no Creature whence the Voice ſhould come. 
Speak yet again, he cries, is any * ? 

Again the mournful Ech anfwers, 7. 

Why come not you? ſays he, appear in view 3 

She haſtily returns, My cbme not you? 

Once more the Voice th* aſtoniſh'd Huntſman try'd, 
Louder he call'd, and louder ſhe reply'd. 
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Then let us Join, at laſt Narciſſus ſaid ; 
Then let us join, reply d the raviſh'd Maid. 
Scarce had ſhe ſpoke, when from the Woods ſhe ſprung, 
And on his Neck with cloſe Embraces hung. 
But he with all his Strength unlocks her Fold, | 
And breaks unkindly from her feeble Hold : 
Then proudly cries, Life ſhall this Breaſt forſake, 
Ere you, looſe Nymph, on me your Pleaſure take. 
On me your Pleaſure take, the Nymph replies, 
While from her the diſdainful Huntſman flies. 
Repulsd, with ſpeed ſhe ſeeks the gloomieſt Groves, 
And pines to think on her rejected Loves. 
Alone laments her ill-requited Flame, 
And in the cloſeſt Thickets ſhrouds her Shame. 
Her Rage to be refus'd yields no Relief, 
But her fond Paſhon is increas'd by Grief. 
The thoughts of ſuch a Slight all Sleep ſuppreſs'd, 
And kept her languiſhing for want of Reſt : 
Now pines ſhe quite away with anxious Care, 
Her Skin contracts, her Blood diſſolves to Air, | 
Nothing but Voice and Bones ſhe now retains, _ 
Theſe turn to Stones, but ftill the Voice remains : 
In Woods, Caves, Hills, for ever hid ſhe lies, 
Heard by all Ears, but never ſeen by Eyes. 

Thus her and other Nymphs, his proud Diſdain, 
With an unheard of Cruelty had ſlain, 
Many on Mountains, and in Rivers born, 
Thus periſh'd underneath his haughty Scorn : 
When one, who in their Suff rings bore a Share, 
With ſuppliant Hands addreſs this humble Pray's : 
'Thus may he love himſelf, and thus deſpair. 


Nor 
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Nor were her Pray' rs at an ill Hour preferr'd ; 
Rhamnufia, the Revengeful Goddeſs, heard. 

Nature had plac'd a Cryſtal Fountain near, 

The Water deep, but to the bottom clear ; 
Whoſe Silver Spring aſcended gently up, 
And bubbled ſoftly to the filent Top. 
The Surface ſmooth, as Icy Lakes appear'd, 
Unknown by Herdſman, undifturb'd by Herd. 
No bending Tree above its Surface grows, 
Or ſcatters thence its Leaves, or broken Boughs 3 
Yet at a juſt convenient diſtance ſtood, 
All round the peaceful Spring, a ſtately Wood, 
Thro' whoſe thick Tops no Sun could ſhoot his Beams, 
Nor view his Image in the Silyer Streams: 
Thither from Hunting, and the ſcorching Heat, 
The wearied Youth was one day led by Fate. 
Down on his Face to drink the Spring he lies; 
But as his Image in that Glaſs he ſpies, F 
He drinks in Paſſion deeper at his Eyes. 
His own Reflexion works his wild Deſire ; - 
And he himſelf ſets his own ſelf on Fire, 
Fix'd as ſome Statue, he preſerves his place, 
Intent his Looks, and motionleſs his Face. 
Deep thro' the Spring his Eye-balls dart their Beams, 
Like Midnight Stars that twinkle in the Streams. 
His Iv'ry Neck the Cryſtal Mirror ſhows, 


His waving Hair above the Surface flows, 

His Cheeks reflect the Lily and the Roſe. 

His own Perſection all his Pafhons-mov'l, 

He loves himſelf, who for himſelf was lov'd ; 

Whe 
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Who ſeeks, is ſought; who kindles the Defires, \ 

Is ſcorch'd himſelf ; who is admir'd, admires; I 

Oft would he the deceitful Spring embrace, 0 

And ſeek to fuſten on that lovely Face. 7 

Oft with his down-thruſt Arms he thought to fold, E 

About that Neck that fill deludes his hold. 1 

He gets no Kiſſes from thoſe coz hing Lips, 2 

His Arms graſp nothing, from himfelf he flips. 1 

He knows not what he views, and yet purſues 80 

His defp'rate Love, and burns fer what he views. 1 

« Catch not ſo fondly at a fleeting Shade, C 
And be no longer by your ſelf betray'd ; F 

4% Tt borrows all it has from you alone, P 

« And it can boaſt of nothing of its own: B 

With you it comes, with you it ſtays, and fo Y 

% Would go away, had you the power to go. A 

Neither for Sleep nor Hunger would he move, * 

But gazing ftill, augments his hopeleſs Love: Y 

Still o'er the Spring he keeps his bending Head, V 

Still with that flat ring Form his Eyes he fed, | Y 
0 | And filently ſurveys the treacherous Shade. A 
| To the deaf Woods, at length, his Grief he vents, T, 
| And in theſe words the wretched Youth laments. A 
, Tell me, ye Hills and Dates, and Neighb'ring Groves, M 
| You that are conſcious of fo many Loves; * 
'y Say, have you ever ſeen a Lover pine A 
| Like me, or ever knew a Love like mine? In 
W I know not whence this ſudden Flame ſhould come; - 


| I like and ſee, but ſee I know not whom; 
_ | | What Al 
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What grieves me more, no Rocks, nor rolling Seas, 
No ſtrong-walld Cities, nor untrodden Ways, 
Only a ſlender, Silver Stream deſtroys, 

And caſts the Bar between our ſandred Joys. 

Even he too ſeems to feel an equal Flame, 

The ſame his Paſſion, his Defires the fame: 

As oft as I my longing Lips incline | 

To join with his, his mount to meet with mine. 
So near our Fares and our Mouths approach, 

That almoſt to ourſelves we ſeem to touch. 

Come forth, whoe'er thou art, and do not fly 
From one ſo paſſionately fond as I; 

I've nothing to deferve your juſt Diſdain, 

But have been lov'd, as 1 love you, in vain. 

Yet all the Signs of mutual Love you give, 

And my poor Hopes in all your Actions live: 
When in the Stream our Hands I ſtrive to join, 
Yours ſtraight aſcend, and half way graſp at mine, 
You ſmile my Smiles; when I a Tear let fall, 
You ſhed another, and conſent in all : 

And when I ſpeak, your lovely Lips appear 

To utter ſomething which I cannot hear. 

Alas! 'tis I myſelf; too late I fee, _ 

My own deceitful Shade has ruin'd me. 

With a mad Paffion for myſelf I'm curs'd, 

And bear about thoſe Flames I kindled firſt. 

In ſo perplex'd a Caſe, what can I do? 

Askd, or be ask d? ſhall I be wood, or wooe? 
All that I with, I have; what would I more? 
Ah! "tis my too great Plenty makes me Poor. 

| Divide 
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Divide me from my ſelf; ye Powers Divine! 
Nor let his Being intermix with mine. 

All that I love, and wiſh for, now retake ; 

A ſtrange requeſt for one in Love to make! 

I feel my Strength decay with inward Grief, 

And hope to loſe my Sorrows with my Life: 

Nor would I mourn my own untimely Fate, 
Were he I love allow'd a longer Date: 

This makes me at my cruel Stars repine, 

That his much dearer Life muſt end with mine. 
This ſaid, again he turns his watry Face, 

And gazes wildly in the Cryſtal Glaſs, 

While ſtreaming Tears from his full Eye-lids fell, 
And, drop by drop, rais'd Circles in the Well; 
The ſeveral Rings, larger and larger ſpread, 
And by degrees diſpers'd the fleeting Shade; 
Which when perceiv'd, Oh whither would you go? 
He cries, ah! whither, whither fly you now? 
Stay, lovely Shade, do not ſo cruel prove, _ 
In leaving me, who to Diſtraction love: 

Let me ſtill ſee what ne'er can be poſleſs'd, 

And with the fight alone my Frenzy feaſt. 

Now frantick with his Grief, his Robe he tears, 
And Tokens of his Rage his Boſom bears ; 

The cruel Wounds on his pure Body ſhow, 

Like Crimſon mingling with the whiteſt Snow: 
Like Apples with Vermilion-circle's ſtripe, | 

Or a fair Bunch of Grapes not fully ripe, 

But when he looks, and ſees the Wounds he made, 


Writ on the Boſom of the charming Shade ; * 
a 1 
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His Sorrows would admit of no Relief, 5 
But all his Senſe was ſwallow'd in his Grief. 

As Wax, near any kindled Fuel plac'd, 
Melts, and is ſenſibly perceiv'd to waſte; 
As Morning Froſts are found to thaw away, 
When once the Sun begins to warm the Day: 
go the fond Youth diſſolves in hopeleſs Fires, 
And by degrees conſumes in vain Defires : 
His lovely Cheeks now loſt their white and red, 
Diminiſh'd was his Strength, his Beauty fled; . 
His Body from its juſt Proportions fell, 
Which the ſcorn'd Echo lately lov'd ſo well. 
Yet tho her firſt Reſentments ſhe retain'd, 
And ſtill remembred how ſhe was diſdain'd ; 
She ſigh'd, and when the wretched Lover cry'd, 
Alas; Alas, the woful Nymph reply'd: + 
Then when, with cruel Blows, his Hands would wound 
His tender Breaſt, ſhe ſtill reſtor'd the Sound. 
Now hanging o'er the Spring his drooping Head, 
With a fad Sigh, theſe dying Words he ſaid; 
Ah! Boy, below'd in vain! Thro' all the Plain 
Echo reſounds, 4b ! Boy, below'd in wain! 
Farenvel, he cries; and with that Word he dy'd ; 
Fareabel, the miſerable Nymph reply'd. 
Now pale and breathleſs on the Graſs he lies, 
For Death had ſhut his Self-admiring Eyes; 
Now wafted over to the Stygian Coaſt, 
The Waters there refle& his wandring Ghoſt ; 
In loud Laments his weeping Sifters mourn, - 
Which Echo makes the neighb'ring Hills return. 

> All 
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All Signs of deſp'rate Grief the Nymphs expreſs, 
Great is the Moan, yet is not Echo's leſs. 


The STORY of 
Salmacis and Hermaphroditus : 
From the 
Fourth Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


HE lovely Sa/macis the Fountain own'd, | 
A Nymph with ev'ry blooming Beauty crown'd, 
UnpraQis'd in the Chace, untaught to throw : 
The thrilling Dart, or bend the ſtubborn Bow. 
Never engag'd in Races on the Plain, 
Nor ever mingling with Diana's Train. 
Oft would her Siſters ſay, Riſe, riſe for ſhame, 
And join with us in ſome laborious Game. 
Seize on a Quiver, or a pointed Spear, 
Hunt the wild Boar, or chace the tim'rous Deer; 
No Quiver would ſhe ſeize, no Jav'lin ſhake, 
No Toil endure, in no Fatigue partake. 
But in her Fountain is her ſole Delight, 
For there ſhe bathes by Day, and refts by Night: 
Still in that liquid Glaſs herſelf ſhe dreſs'd, 
And learn'd from thence; what Look became her beſt. 
Now in this Lawn, her lovely Limbs array'd, 
Stretch'd at her length, on the ſoft Moſs were laid, { 
Throꝰ the tranſparent Robes, to the full View diſplay'd. 
New 
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Now languiſhing ſhe lies, and gathers Flowers, 
Pluck d from the Blooming Sides of neighb' ring Bow'ts; 
Thus was ſhe buſy'd, when ſhe chanc'd to ſpy 
The lovely Son of Hermes paſſing by. 
At the firſt ſight, ſhe found her Wiſhes fir'd, 
And the fair Youth, as ſoon as ſeen, defir'd. 
Yet would ſhe not approach, tho' mad to meet, 
Tho' ſhe could ſcarce hold back her eager Feet, 
'Till ſhe might firſt her utmoſt Skill beſtow, 
To make her Beauties to advantage ſhow : 
Uſe all her Art to let her Charms appear, 
Who, without Art, might well be reckon'd fair, 
At laſt attir'd ſhe comes, at once ſhe breaks, | 
Into theſe moving Words, and meltingly ſhe ſpeaks. 
Such Charms, dear Youth, dwell in your lovely Faces 
] cannot think you born of human Race. 
If then a God deſcended from above, 
You are not, ſure, lefs than the God of Love. 
But if you ſpring not from the Race divine, 
If come from any of a mortal Line; 
Happy, thrice happy, muſt thy Parents be, 
And all thy Kindred bleſs'd, and proud of thee. 
Bleſt were that Woman's Breaſts who fed thee firſt, ' 
In whoſe fond Arms thy Infancy was nurs d. 
But more, — Oh] infinitely more than all the reſt, 
Muſt the fair Partner of thy Bed be bleſs'd! 
If there be ſuch, let us the Bliſs divide, 
Too great to be by any one enjoy d. 
If not already bound by Nuptial Vows, 
Seal them with me, make me the joyful Spouſe, 3 
* ers 
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Here ſtopt the Love-ſick Nymph ; whoſe Boldneſs made 

The baſhful Youth bluſh, for the things ſhe ſaid. - 

Still lovelier in his Bluſkes look'd the Boy, 

Still her Defires grew fiercer to enjoy. 

So bluſhes Fruit upon the Sunny-fide, 

So Iv'ry ſhews with deep Vermilion dy'd. 

So in Eclipſes looks the lab'ring Moon, | 

When ftain'd with red, her ſtruggling Face is ſhewp. 

Nearer and nearer now the Virgin mov'd, 

Ready to ſeize upon the Swain ſhe lov'd: 

Diſdainfully he flies her fond Embrace, ry 

And cries, with baſhful Anger in his Face, 

Forbear, looſe Nymph, or I'll forſake the Place. 

She, at that Menace from the Man the loy'd, 

Reply'd, Tis yours, fair Youth ; and ſo remoy'd. 

Yet at ſome diſtance, in a Thicket hid, 

The Maid obſerv'd whate'er the Charmer did. 

Who now believing that he was not ſeen, 

With bolder Steps trips o'er the flow'ry Green. 

Now to the Banks of that delightful Stream, 

Which the fair Nymph that lov'd him, own'd, he came, 

Dipt in his Feet, and thence by ſmall degrees, 

Pleas'd with the Warmth he waded to the Knees: 

Then back unto the Banks again he goes, | 


. 


' Down on the Ground his filken Garments throws, 
And to the raviſh'd Maid, all, all the Man he ſhows. 
His naked Charms her wond'ring Sight amaz'd, 

Who now with more impatient Longings gaz d. 
Her Eyes ſhoot lo te fver rams, @ 


As when the Sun plays on the filver Streams, 
Or when a Cryſtal Glaſs reflects the Beams. 
Mad 
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'Mad to poſſeſs her Bliſs, about to fly 

To ſeize, and faſten on'the Loyely Boy, F 

She burns with the delay of the tranſporting Joy. 
Now from the flow ry Bank, on which he ſtood, 

The lovely Youth leap'd down into the Flood. 

His skilful Arms ſupport his ſnowy Limbs, 
Still glitt ring thro? the Streams in which ke ſwims, 
Like Iv'ry Statues which the Life ſurpaſs, | 
Or Lilies cover d with a Cryſtal Glaſs, | 

He's mine, he's mine, the raviſt'd Virgin n | 4 


And ſtraight diſrob'd of all, impatient flies, 
And plunging in the Flood, purſues her Joys. 
Now o'er his Neck her circling Arms ſhe caft, 
Now threw them lower, o'er his ſtruggling Waſte, 
Her twining Limbs on ev'ry fide ſhe wound, | 
Lock'd him all o'er, and claſp'd him all around. . 
« So when a tow'ring Eagle's Talon's bear 
A Snake cloſe grip'd, and hiſſing thro? the Air; 
* About his Neck the curling Serpent clings, 
« And fetters with his Tail his ſpacious Wings. 
Still, tho” detain'd, the Boy the Bliſs denies, | 
Still ſtruggles to reſiſt the Virgin's Joys. 
In vain you ftrive, ſhe cries; this proud Diſdain, 
Fooliſh, ingratefu} Youth, is all in vain. 
Grant, ye good Gods, no day, no time may ſee 
Me ſever'd from this Youth, or him from me. 

To the Maid's Prayer propitious Gods inclin'd, - 


Straight into one their different Forms were twin'd, 
And as they mingled Souls, their Bodies join d. 
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The PASSION of 


SCTLL A for MINO S: 


From the 


Eighth Book of on I -1D's Metanorphſes, 


Tower with F Walls lei ſtands, 

The ſacred Fabrick of 4po/lo's Hands. 
His Harp laid by, the Strings their Airs diſpenſe, - 
And vocal Stones receiv'd their Virtue thence, 
This Scy/la, in the time of Peace, aſcends, 
And thence her Look o'er all the Lawn extend? 
Now with Delight ſhe views the ſpacious Town, ! 
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Now, pleas'd with dropping little Pebbles down, 
Strikes a ſweet Muſick from the warbling Stone. 
In times of Wars the ſelf-ſame Profpe& yields 
The pleaſing horror of the bloody Fields. 

Long had they now in equal Balance hung, | 
And doubtful Victory depended long. 

This gave her leiſure to diſcern and know FF | 
The ſeveral Leaders of the neighb'ring Foe. 

Minos their General moſt of all ſhe knew, 

More than a virtuous Virgin ought to do. 

Whether his Helmet glitter d from afar, 

And with its waving Feathers threatned War ; 
Whether his Hands his ſhining Sword would wield, 
Or his ſtrong Arm raiſe his refulgent Shield; 


What 
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Whate'er ſhe ſaw him do, ſhe prais'd, and lov'd, 
And kept him ſtill in view, where'er he moy'd. 
Whene'er he ſhook a Spear, or caſt a Dart, 
She knew. not which excell'd, his Strength, or Art: 
Whene'er he drew a Shaft, ſhe'd ſwear, that fo 
Ev'n Pheabus would himſelf diſcharge his Bow. 
But when his naked Viſage he diſclos'd, 
His charming Face to publick View expos'd ; 
When on his foaming Horſe he rode the Plains, 
Ruling with skilful Hands the ſtubborn Reins ; 
Then like tempeſtuous Seas her Paſſions roll, 
Mad her fick Brain, and rack her troubled Soul. 
Happy, ſhe calls the Courſer which he preſs'd ; 
Happy, the Lance he couch'd within his Reſt ; 
Happy, the Vamplate that ſecur'd his Breaſt. 
Now, would ſhe think of flying to the Foe, 
And would have gone, had ſhe a way to go. | 
Now, headlong from the Tower herſelf have ſent, 
And ventur'd Life to reach her Lover's Tent. 
Open the brazen Gates, when Love inſpir'd, 
Or act, whate'er the Foe ſhe loy'd, defir'd, 
Silent ſhe fat, with a diſtracted Look, 
Till Paſſion gave her leave, and then ſhe ſpoke. 

In this unhappy War, and fatal Strife, 

I know not which to yield to, Joy or Grief, 
| Tho! 'tis my Fate to love my Country's Foe, 
I had not ſeen him, had he not been ſo. 
Yet might they let their fierce Contentions fall, 
And making Peace, make me the Pledge for all. 
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Minos and J once join'd, our Wars might ceaſe, 
And that Alliance fix a laſting Peace. 

Well might your Mother's Charms a God ſubdue; 
If ever ſhe could charm, dear Youth, like you. 
Happy! thrice happy! had I Wings to fly 

To yonder Tents, where the lov'd Foe does lye, 
I'd tell the dear Diſturber of my Reſt, | 
All that I feel, could it be all expreſs'd, c 
And pour my Soul into the Charmer's Breaſt, ' 

Give all I can, to make him once my own, 

All he ſhould ask, all, —but my Father's Crown. 

This Love ſhall ceaſe, theſe fierce Deſires ſhall die, 
Ere I by Treachery my Wiſh enjoy. 

Yet when a generous Foe diſputes the Field 

It is not ſafeſt to reſiſt, but yield. 

The tragick Deſt'ny of his darling Son, 

Has brought at laſt theſe fatal Miſchiefs on. 

In a juſt Cauſe, his vengeful Sword he draws, 

Strong is his Army, to maintain his Cauſe. 


Needs muſt my charming Hero proſp'rous prove, 


Then let him owe his Couqueſts to my Love. 

Thus Thouſands will be ſav'd, who elſe mult bleed, 
And daily periſh, if the Wars proceed. 

Minos will thus be ſaſe, and I be bleſt; 

Elſe he may chance to periſh with the reſt. 

Some raſh unknowing Hand his Spear may dart 
Againſt my too too vent'rous Heroe's Heart. 

For who, without concern, his Waunds could ſee ?. 


Or who would wound him, if he knew twas he? 
"Tis 
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Tis then reſoly'd ;. leſt ſuch a Chance ſhould fall 
On him 1 love ſo well, I'll hazard all. 

My Country, and myſelf, one Gift 1'll join, 

And make the Merit of his Conqueſt mine. 

To will is nothing, when we can't ſulki, 

For wretched want of Power, the things we will. 
The Gates are kept with a ſufficient Guard, 

And every Night my Father ſees them barr'd. 

'Tis he deſtroys my Bliſs ; 'tis him I fear; 
Would he were with the Dead, or I were there. 
Might I, (not inj'ring him) my Bliſs purſue ? 
Indulgent Gods! but why invoke I you ? 

We own our Gods, have Power our ſelves to bleſs, 
And from our ſelyes derive our own Succeſs. 

The only way to proſper is to dare, 

For Fortune liſtens not to lazy Prayer. 

Others inflam'd with ſuch a fierce Deſire, 

Have forc'd thro” all, to quench their raging Fire. 
Shall any other then more res'Iute prove? 

Thro' Fire and Sword, I'd force my way to Love. 
Yet to aſſiſt me here, I need not call | 

For Fire, or Sword; my Father's Hair is all. 

That, that muſt Crown my Joys, and make me bleſt, 
Beyond whatever elſe can be poſſeſt, "| 
Beyond what can be by my Words expreſt, 
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Minos and J once join'd, our Wars might ceaſe, 
And that Alliance fix. a laſting Peace. 

Well might your Mother's Charms a God ſubdue; 
If ever ſhe could charm, dear Youth, like you. 
Happy! thrice happy! had I Wings to fly | 
To yonder Tents, where the lov'd Foe does lye, 
I'd tell the dear Diſturber of my Reſt, 

All that I feel, could it be all expreſs'd, 

And pour my Soul into the Charmer's Breaſt. ' 
Give all I can, to make him once my own, 

All he ſhould ask, all, —but my Father's Crown. 
This Love ſhall ceaſe, theſe fierce Deſires ſhall die, 
Ere I by Treachery my Wiſh enjoy. 

Yet when a generous Foe diſputes the Field 

It is not ſafeſt to reſiſt, but yield. 

The tragick Deſt'ny of his darling Son, 

Has brought at laſt theſe fatal Miſchiefs on. 

In a juſt Cauſe, his vengeful Sword he draws, 
Strong is his Army, to maintain his Cauſe. 

Needs muſt my charming Hero proſp'rous prove, 
Then let him owe his Couqueſts to my Love. 


Thus Thouſands will be ſav'd, who elſe mult bleed, 


And daily periſh, if the Wars proceed. 

Minos will thus be ſafe, and I be bleſt; 

Elſe he may chance to periſh with the reſt. 

Some raſh unknowing Hand his Spear may dart 
Againſt my too too vent'rous Heroe's Heart. 
For who, without concern, his Waunds could ſee ?. 
Or who would wound him, if he knew 'twas he? 
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Tis then reſoly'd ;. leſt ſuch a Chance ſhould fall 
On him 1 love ſo well, I'll hazard all. 

My Country, and myſelf, one Gift 1'll join, 

And make the Merit of his Conqueſt mine. 

To will is nothing, when we can't fulfil, 

For wretched want of Power, the things we will. 
The Gates are kept with a ſufficient Guard, 

And every Night my Father ſees them barr'd. 

"Tis he deſtroys my Bliſs; tis him I fear; 

Would he were with the Dead, or I were there. 
Might I, (not inj'ring him) my Bliſs purſue ? 
Indulgent Gods! but why invoke I you? 

We own our Gods, have Power our ſelves to bleſs, 
And from our ſelyes derive our own Succeſs. 

The only way to proſper is to dare, 

For Fortune liſtens not to lazy Prayer. 

Others inflam'd with ſuch a fierce Deſire, 

Have forc'd thro” all, to quench their raging Fire. 
Shall any other then more res Iute prove? 

'Thro' Fire and Sword, I'd force my way to Love. 
Yet to afliſt me here, I need not call | 

For Fire, or Sword; my Father's Hair is all. 

That, that muſt Crown my Joys, and make me bleſt, 
Beyond whatever elſe can be poſſeſt, 

Beyond what can be by my Words expreſt, 
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PasToRAL ELEGY 


ON THE 
DEATH of DELIA. 


uam referent Muſz, wivet, dum robora tellus, 


Dum calum flellas, dum vebit amnis aquas, 
| : Tibullus. 


Daphnis and Thyrfis. 


Myr. 

Preſs not too far your Strength, already ſpent. 
Long has diſtracting Sorrow made me rove 
Thro' ev'ry deſart Plain, and diſmal Grove, 
Still filent with exceſs of Grief, and Love. ; 
Feebly your trembling Legs beneath you go, 
And bend o'erburd'ned with their Load of Woe. 
Stay, .and this melancholy Grotto chooſe, 
A proper Manſon for a mourning Muſe, 
Lay your tir'd Limbs extended on the Moſs, . 
And tellthe liſt' ning Woods of Delia's loſs : 
Here, the fad Muſe need no Diſturbance fear, 
For not a living thing inhabits here. 
Muſick may give your Sorrows ſome Relief, 
And I, by liſt ning to you, ſhare your Grief, 
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TAY wretched Swain, lye here, and here lament; 


Dagh. 


D 


Daph. What Muſick now can my ſad Numbers boaſt 


What Muſe invoke ?. alas! my Muſe is loſt. . 
Long ſince my uſeleſs Pipe was thrown aſide, 
My Reeds were broke that Hour that Delia dy d. 
From her alone their In ſpiration came, 

She gave the Verſe, and was the Verſe's Theme. 
For ever ſhould my Sorrows keep me dumb, 
Silent as Death, and huſh'd as Delia's Tomb, 
Did not the Force of Love unlock my Tongue, 
Leſt her dear Beauties ſhould remain unſung, 
Her Charms let ev'ry Muſe conſpire to tell, 
And that once done, let ev'ry Muſe farewel. 
This the laſt Tribute of my Verſe I bring, 

To fing her Death, and then no more 10 fing. 

Be ſtill ye Winds, or in ſoft Whiſpers blow, 
Ye purling Streams, with gentle Murmurs flow, 
Let Lambs forbear to bleat, and Herds to low. 
Let all in eaſy mournful Numbers move, 
Let all be ſoft and artleſs as my Love. 

Oh! ſhe was ev'ry way divinely fair, 
Charming in Perſon, and in Soul fincere. 
She was, alas! more than the Muſe can tell, 
Well worthy Love, and was belov'd as well. 
She was, alas ! theſe Tears that Saying draws, . 
Oh! *tis a cruel, killing Word; She was. 
Now ſhe no more-muſt tread the flow'ry Plaini, 
No more be gaz'd at by admiring Swains : 
No more, the choiceſt Flowers, and Daiſies chuſe, 
Or pluck the Paſture for her te nder Ewes. | 
Say, ye poor Flocks, how often have ye ſtood ; 
And from her lovely Hands rece,iv'd your Food? 


Now 
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Now ye no more from thoſe fair Hands muſt feaſt, * 
Thoſe Hands, which gave the Flowers a ſweeter Taſte. 
Mourn her, by whom ye were ſo often fed, 

And cry with me, The Shepherdeſs is dead. 


. a 


This the laft Tribute of my Verſe 1 bring, 
To fing her Death, and then no more to fing. | 
Weep for her Loſs, relenting Heav' m and keep \ 

Time with our Tears; Heav'n ſeems apace to weep, \ 

In murm'ring Drops the mournful Rain diſtils, 1 
And ſable Clouds wrap round the Sides of Hills. 1 
The Goat forbears to brouze, the tender Ewe 85 
Will drink no longer of the falling Dew: | 8. 
No Morning Larks their mounting Wings diſplay, © 
Or cheer with warbling Airs the dusky Day. N 
On dropping Boughs ſad Nightingales complain, * In 
Join in my Songs, but ſing like me, in vain. A; 
In doleful Notes the murm'ring Turtles coo, | 77 
Each of them ſeems t' have loſt a Delia too. | 75 
The melting Air in Miſts its Sorrows ſhews, | 
And cold damp Sweat the Face of Earth bedews. » || x, 


With Tears the River Gods enlarge their Spring, 

Swans in ſad Strains on ſwelling Waters ſing. 

In Sighs the God of Winds his Paſſion vents, 

And all, all Nature, for her Loſs laments, 

This the laſt Tribute of my Verſe I bring, 

. To ſing her Death, and then no more to ſing. 

How often on the Banks af ſilver Thames, 

My Eyes on hers, and hers upon the Streams, 

Has ſhe ſtood lining, when I told my Flames? 
How often has a ſudden, fide-long Look, 


Seem'd to confeſs her Pity, when I ſpoke ? 
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Pity I had, tho' I cou'd never move, 
In her cold Breaſt, the leaſt Return of Love; 
Pity from her more Welcome did receive, 
Than all the Love another Fajr could give. 
And it was ſome, ſome {mall Relief, to ſee 
She lov'd not others, tho” ſhe lov'd not me. 
Say, gentle Thames, how often have I ſtood, 
Viewing her dear Reflexion in your Flood? 
When on her Face I durſt not gaze for fear; 
How often have I look'd,. and found it there? 
Row often have I wiſh'd my Verſe might prove 
Smooth as your Stream, whene'er I-writ of Love? 
Say, how your courteous Waves would never flow 
O'er any Path where ſhe was us'd to go. 
Now let your River, like my Eyes, run oer, 7 
Inſult with fuller Tides the deſart Shore, c 
And drown thoſe Banks, where Delia walks no more. 
This the laſ Tribute of my Verſe I bring, 
To fing her Death, and then no more to fing. 

Blue Violets, and bluſhing Roſes fade, 

Fold your filk Leaves, and hang your drooping Head; 
Shut up your Sweets, and ſeem, like Delia, dead. 
Let Spring run backwards, and the Vintage blaſt, . "= 
Let conſtant Showers lay all the Country waſte. + 
Let Flames unto the Centre downwards tend, 
And let the Floods untoſs'd by Winds, aſcend. 
Let all things change, and wear another Face,. 
Let Nature not appear the ſame ſhe was. 
Let Fowl to dwell beneath the Waters try, 


And let the watry Herd attempt to fly ; 
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Let Wolves protect the Flocks upon the Plains, 
Let baſhful Virgins woo diſdainful Swains ; 

Let ſavage Death its Cruelty purſue ; 

And, ſince my Delia's dead, let me die too. 
This the laſt Tribute of my 4 erſe T bring, 


j To fing her Death, and then no more to ng. 
| See, where the God of Love all fad appears, 


His ſmoking Torch extinguiſh'd with his Tears; 
Well may he weep for his declining Pow'r, 
His Charm is done, fince Delia is no more. 
Thro' her he conquer'd, and thro' her he reign'd ; 
Her Beauties his decaying Sway ſuſtain'd, c 
And ſhe now gone, his Empire is diſdain'd. 
See where Diana, with a ſtately Train 
Of goodly Nymphs, deſcends upon the Plain: 
Each of them weeps, and leans upon her Bow, 
And mourns her fellow Delia wanting now. 
The Goddeſs grieves to ſee her Train decreas'd, 
And ſwelling Sighs ſhake ev'ry Virgin Breaſt. 
Unhurt, they let the Stags befide them paſs, 
Nor follow Boars that tempt them to the Chace. 
In ſeveral Forms of Woe their Grief they vent, 
And all with me for De/ia's Loſs lament. 
This the laſt Tribute of my Verſe I bring, 
To fing her Death, and then no more to fing. 
Look yonder, where the lovely Nymph is laid, 


— 


I'Il go, and on her Earth recline my Head, 
Choke with my Sighs, and haſten to the Dead. 
Come hither all ye Swains, with Garlands come, 
Pour out your richeſt Pexfumes on her Tomb. 


Let 
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Let Myrtles on her Graye unplanted grow, | 
In ready Wreaths for ev'ry Lover's Brow, 

Let Flow'rs unknown before, be daily ſeen 

To raiſe their Heads above the ſpacious Green, 
Millions of blooming Sweets her Earth ſurround, 
And balmy Gums diſtil upon the Ground. 

Here let the tuneful Muſe for ever ceaſe, 

To give unutterable Sorrow place. | 
Let Sighs and ſtreaming Tears reſume their Courſe, 
And my ſad Eyes be their eternal Source, 

I'll go and chuſe ſome melancholy Cave, 

As undiſturb'd and ſecret as the Grave. 

T'll feaſt mine Eyes with nothing fair on Earth, * 
Nor ſhall my Ears hear any Sound of Mirth. 
Farewel ye charming Choriſters, that dwell 

In ſacred Groves; ye warbling Birds, farewel. 

Adieu ye Nymphs, adieu ye Fellow-Swains, 

Ye ſilver Streams, ſweet Swans, and flow'ry Plains; 
Farewel all happy Days, and ſmiling Hours, 
Refreſhing Valleys, and delightful Bow'rs, 

Adieu to ev'ry Grotto, ev'ry Grove, 

Adieu to Poetry, adieu to Love. 


. 


